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PREFACE, 

When I quitted home, on a little excur* 
sion in the spring of this present year 1 808, 
a thought struck me, which I began to put 
into immediate execution. I determined to 
commit to paper any little circumstances 
that might arise, and any conversations in 
which I might be engaged, when the sub- 
ject was at all important, though there 
might be nothing particularly new or in- 
teresting in the discussion itself, 

i fulfilled my intention 
to furnish irie, with, materials, aji^i on my 
return to the N^rth, in the autumn of this 
same year, it was-hvg jamusement on my 
journey, to look ; over ; §jid arrange these 
)apers. ■> * 

As soon as J arrived at my native place, 
I lent my manuscript to a confidential 
friend, as the shortest way of imparting to 
him whatever had occurred to me during 
our separation, together with my reflection* 
on those occurrences. I took carp to keep 
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his expectations low, by apprizing him, 
that in a tour from my own house in 
Westmoreland to thfe house of a friend in 
Hampshire, he must not look for adven- 
tures, but content himself with the every 
day details of common life, diversified 
only by the different habits and tempers 
of the persons with whom I had conversed. 

He brought back my manuscript in[a few 
days, with an earnest wish that I would 
consent to its publication, assuring me that 
he was of opinion it might not be alto- 
gether useless, not only to young men 
engaged in the same pursuit wjth myself, 
but to thereneral reader; ••:Be obviated all 
objectioi^arisirig from /mjrwimt of leisure, 
during my pr^s^t jni^^rng engagements, 
by offering to undertake theiwhole business 
himself, and : to release* imf from any further 
trouble, as he was just setting out for Lon- 
don, where he proposed passing more time 
than the printing would require. 

Thus 1 am driven to the stale apology for 
publishing perhaps what it would have been 
more prudent to have witheld— t he impor- 

1 ttmity 
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iunity of friends ; an apology so com- 
monly unfounded, and so repeatedly al- 
leged, from the days of John Faustus to 
the publication of Ccelebs. 

But whether my friend or my vanity, 
had the largest share of influence, I am 
willing to indulge the hope that a better 
motive than either friendship or vanity 
was an operating ingredient in my consent. 
Be that as it may — I sent him my copy 
€€ tvitk all its imperfections an its head?' 
It was accompanied by a letter of which 
the following extract shall conclude these 
short prefaratory remarks : 

"\ here send you my manuscript, wkh 
permission to make what use of it you 
please. By publishing it I fear you will 
draw on me the particular censure of two 
classes of critics. The Novel reader will 
reject it as dull. The religions may throw 
it aside as frivolous. The one will accuse 
it of excessive strictness; the other of cen- 
surable levity. Readers of the former de- 
scription must be satisfied with the follow- 
ing brief and general answer — 

A 2 "Hid 
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u Had it been my leading object to have 
indulged in details that have amusement 
only for their end, it might not have been 
difficult to have produced a work more 
acceptable to the tastes accustomed to be 
gratified with such compositions. But to 
entertain that description of readers makes 
no part of my design. 

"The persons with whom I have associ- 
ated in my excursion, were, principally, 
though not exclusively, the family of a coun- 
try gentleman, and a few of his friends — a 
narrow field, and unproductive of much va- 
riety! The generality of these characters 
move in the quiet and regular course of do- 
mestic life. I found them placed in no diffi- 
cult situations* It was a scene rather favour- 
able to reflection than description. Social 
intercourse, and not striking events, marked 
the daily progress of my visit. I had little 
of pathetic scenes or trying circumstances 
to work on my own feelings, or, by the re- 
lation of them, to work on the feelings of 
others. My friend's house resembled the 
reign of some pacific sovereigns. It was the 

i. . plea- 
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pleasantest to live in, but its annals were 
not the most splendid to record. The pe- 
riods which make life happy do not always 
render history brilliant. 

"Great passions, therefore, and great 
trials growing out of them, as I did not wit- 
ness, I have not attempted to delineate. 
Love itself appears in these pages, not as an 
ungovernable impulse, but as a sentiment 
arising out of qualities calculated to inspire 
attachment in persons under the dominion 
of reason and religion, brought together by 
the ordinary course of occurrences, in a pri- 
vate family party. 

"The familiar conversations of this little 
society comprehend a considerable portion 
of this slender work. The texture of the 
narrative is so slight, that it barely serves 
for a ground into which to weave the sen- 
timents and observations which it was de- 
signed to introduce. 

"It may not be unnecessary to anticipate 
an objection to which these conversations 
may sometimes be thought liable. In a few 
instances, the speeches may be charged with 

a de- 
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a degree of stiffness, and with a length not 
altogether consistent with familiar dialogue. 
I must apologize for this by observing, that 
when the subjects were serious, thedialogue 
would not, in every instance, bend to such 
facilities, nor break into such small parcels, 
as may easily be affected in the discussion 
of topics of gayer intercourse. 
t "But it is time to meet the objections of 
the more pious reader, if any such should 
condescend to peruse this little performance. 
If it be objected, that religious characters 
have been too industriously brought for- 
ward, and their faults somewhat too severely 
treated, let it be remembered, that while it 
is one of the principal objects of the work, 
to animadvert on those very faults, it has 
never been done with the insidious design of 
* depreciating the religion, but with the view, 
by exposing the fault, to correct the prac- 
tice. Grossly vicious characters have sel- 
dom come in my way, but I had frequent 
occasion to observe the different shapes and 
shades of error in various descriptions of so- v 
ciety, not only ig those worldly persons who 

do 
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do not quite leave religion out of their 
scheme, but on the mistakes and ineoastst* 
encies of better characters, and even on the 
errors of some who would be astonished not 
to find themselves reckoned altogether reti* 
gious. I have not so much animadverted on 
the unavoidable faults and frailties insepa-^ 
Fable from humanity, even in the best cha- 
racters, and which the best characters most 
sensibly feel, and most feelingly deplore, as 
"on those errors which are often tolerated, 



tized. 

"If I have been altogether deceived in the 
ambitious hope that these pages may not be 
entirely useless; if I have failed in my en- 
deavours to shew how religion may be 
brought to mix with the concerns of ordi- 
nary life, without impairing its activity, les- 
sening its cheerfulness, or diminishing its 
usefulness ; if I have erred in fancying that 
material defects exist in fashionable - 
tion; if I have been wrong in 
that females of the higher class may com- 
bine more domestic knowledge with more 

intel- 
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intellectual acquirement, that they may I>e 
at the same time more knowing and more 
useful, than has always been thought ne- 
cessary or compatible; — in short if I shall 
be found to have totally disappointed you, 
my fritnd, in your too sanguine opinion 
that some little benefit might arise from 
the publication, I shall rest satisfied with a 
low and negative merit. I must be con- 
tented with the humble hope that no part 
of these volumes will be found injurious 
to the important interests, which it was 
rather in my wish, than in my ability to 
advance : that where I failed in effecting 
good, little evil has been done: that if my 
book has answered no valuable purpose, it 
has, at least, not added to the number of 
those publications, which, by impairing the 
virtue, have diminished the happiness of 
mankind : that if I possessed not talents to' 
promote the cause of Christian morals, I 
possessed an abhorrence of those princi- 
ples which lead to their contamination. 

« CCELEBS* 
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I have been sometimes surprised when 
in conversation I have been expressing my 
admiration of the character of Eve in her 
state of innocence, as drawn by our immor- 
tal poet, to hear objections started by those> 
from whom of all critics I should have least 
expected it — the ladies* I confess that as 
the Sophia of Rousseau had her young ima- 
gination captivated by the character of 
Fenelon's Telemachus, so I early became 
enamoured of that of Milton's Eve. I 
never formed an idea of conjugal happiness, 
but my mind involuntarily adverted to the 
graces of that finished picture. 

vol. i. B The 
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The ladies, in order to justify their cen- 
sure, assert that Milton, a harsh domestic 
tyrant, must needs be a very inadequate 
judge, and of course a very unfair delinea- 
tor, of female accomplishments. These 
fair cavillers draw their inference from 
U premises, from which I have always been 
< accustomed to deduce |p> directly contrary 
conclusion. They insist that it is highly 
derogatory from the dignity of the sex, that 
the 'poet shoulid affirm that it is the per- 
fection of the character of a wife, 

M 

To study household good, 
And good works in her husband to promote. 

Now according to my notion of "house- 
hold good," which does not include one 
idea of drudgery or servility, but which in- 
volves a large and comprehensive scheme of 
excellence, I will venture to affirm, that let 
a woman know what she may, yet if she 
knows not this, she is ignorant of the most 
fndispensable, the most appropriate branch 
of female knowledge. Without it, however 

she 
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•he may inspire admiration abroad, she will 
never excite esteem, nor of course du- 
rable affection, at home, and will bring 
neither eredit nor comfort to her ill-starred 
partner. 

Thedomestic arrangements of such a wo- 
man *s filled the capacious Ajind of the 
poet, resemble, if I may say it without pro- 
iarienjess, those of Providence, whose under * 
agentshe is. Her wisdom is seen in its^ffects. 
Indeed it is rather felt than seen. It is sen- 
sibly acknowledged in thepeace, the happi- 
ness, the virtue of the component parts; in 
the order, regularity and beauty of the 
whole system, of which she is the moving 
spring. The perfection of her character, 
as the divine poet intimates, does not arise 
from a prominent quality, or a shewy talent, 
or a brilliant accomplishment, but it is the 
beautiful combination and result of them 
all. Her excellencies consist not so much 
in acts as in habits, in ^ 

* Those thousand decencies which daily low 
a From all her words and actions, 

« » 2 Ade- 
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A description more calculated than any 
I ever met with, to convey an idea of the 
purest conduct resulting from the best 
principles* It gives an image of that tran- 
quillity, smoothness, and quiet beauty, 
which is of the very essence of perfection 
in a wife} while the happily chosen verb 
flow takes away any impression of dullness, 
or stagnant torpor, which the still id< 
might otherwise suggest. 

But the offence takeft by the ladies 
against the uncourtly bard is chiefly oc- 
casioned by his having presumed to inti- 
mate that conjugal obedience 

Is woman's highest honour and her 

This is so nice a point that I, as a bache- 
lor, dare only just hint, that on tins delicate 
question the poet has not gone an inch 
farther than the apostle. Nay,- Paul is 
still more uncivilly explicit than Milton. If 
however, I could hope to bring over to my 
side critics, who, being of the party, are too 
apt to prejudge the cause, I would point 
out to them that the supposed harshness of 

* the 
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the observation is quite done away by the 
recollection that this scrupled " obedience" 
is so far from implying degradation, that it 
is connected with the injunction to the 
woman "to promote good works'* in her 
husband; an injunction surely inferring a 
degree of influence that raises her condi- 
tion, and restores her to all the dignity of 
equdhy; her not only «LL>- 

ciate but the inspirer of his virtues. 

But to return to the economical part of 
the character of Eve* And here she exhi- 
bits a consummate specimen and beautiful 
model of domestic skill and elegance. How 
exquisitely conceived is her reception and 
entertainment of Raphael I How modest 
and yet how dignified! I am afraid I know 
comp husbands who would have had to en- 

counter very ungracious looks, not to say 
words, if they had brought home even an 
angel, unexpectedly to dinner. Not so our 
frencraj mother. 

■ 

b 3 Her 
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Her dispatchful looks, 
Her hospitable thoughts,. intent 
What choice to chuso for delicacy best, 

all indicate not only the "prompt" but the 
cheerful " obedience." Though her repast 
consisted only of the fruits of Paradise, * 

Whatever earth, all bearing mother yields ; * , 

Yet of these, with a liberal hospitality, 

She gathers tribute large, and oa the board 
Heaps with unsparing hand. 

The finest modern lady need not disdain 
the arrangement of her table which was 

So contrived as not to mix 
Tastes not well joined, inelegant, bat bring 
Taste after taste, upheld by kindliest change* 

It must, however, I fear,be conceded, by 
the way, that this " taste aftertaste" rather 
holds out an encouragement to second 
courses. .} 

When this unmatched trio had finished 
their repast which, let it beobserved, before 
they tasted, Adam acknowledged that 

These bounties from our Nourisker are given, 
From whom all perfect good descends, 

Milton, 



r 
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Milton, with great liberality -to ' that sex 
against which he is accused of so much se- 
verity, obligingly permitted Eve to sit 
much longer after dinner, than most mo- 
dern husbands would allow. She had atten- 
tively listened to all the historical and 
moral subjects sodivinely discussed between 
the first Angel and the first Man ; and per- 
haps there can scarcely be found a more 
beautiful trait of a delicately attentive wife, 
than she exhibits, by withdrawing at the 
exact point of propriety. She does' not 
retire in consequence of any look or gesture, 
any broad sign of impatience, much less 
any command or intimation of her hus- 
band; but with the ever watchful eye' of 
vigilant affection and deep humility : 

When by bis oountenahae be secnujd 
Entering on- thoughts abstruse, 
instructed only by her own quick intuition 
of what was right and cfelicate, she f itht 
drew. And here again 4 how admirably 
does the poet sustain her inteltectualdignity; 
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softened by a most tender stroke of conju- 
gal affection. 

Yet went she not, as not with such discourse 
Delighted, or not capable her ear 
Of what was high— such pleasure she reserved, 
* Adam relating, the sole auditrcss , 

On perusing, however, the tete-a-tete 
which her absence occasioned, methinks I 
hear some sprightly lady, fresh from the 
Royal Institution, express her wonder why 
Eve should be banished by her husband 
from Raphael's fine lecture on astronomy 
which follows; was not she as capable as 
Adam of ujiderstanding *U he s^id, of 

Cycle and Epicycle, Orb on Orb ? 

If, however, the imaginary fair objector 
will take the trouble to read to the end ot 
the eighth book of this hnmortal work, it- 
will raise in her estimation both the poet 
and the heroine, when she contemplates the 
just propriety of her being absent before 
Adam enters on the account of the forma- 
tion, beauty and attractions of his wife, and 
of his own love and admiration. She will 

farther 
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farther observe, in her progress through 
this divine poem, that the author is so far 
from making Eve a mere domestic drudge, 
an unpolished housewife, that he pays an 
invariable attention even to external ele- 
gance, in his whole delineation, ascribing 
grace to her steps and dignity to her 
gesture. He uniformly keeps up the same 
combination of intellectual worth and po- 
lished manners; 

For softness she, and sweet attractive grace. 

And her husband, so far from a churlish 
insensibility to her perfections, politely 
calls her 

Daughter of God and Man, accomplished Etc 

I will not, however, affirm that Adam, or 
even Milton, annexed to the term accom- 
plished precisely' the idea with which it is 
associated in the mind of a true modern- 

bred lady. 

If it be objected to the poet's gallantry; 

that he remarks 

How beauty is excelled by manly grace, 
And wisdom, which alone is truly fair ; 
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let it be remembered that the observation 
proceeds from the lips of Eye herself, and 
thus adds to her other graces, the crown- 
ing grace of humility. 

But it is high time that I should pro- 
ceed from my criticism to myself. The 
connection and of course the transition 
will be found more natural than may ap- 
pear, till developed by my slight narrative. 



» 
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CHAP. II. 

• • - 

■ 

I am a young man, not quite four and 
twenty, of an ancient and respectable fa- 
mily, and considerable estate in one of the 
northern counties. Soon after I had com- 
pleted my studies in the university of Edin- 
burgh, my father fell into a lingering ill- 
ness. I attended him with an assiduity 
which was richly rewarded by the lessons 
of wisdom, and the example of piety, which 
I daily received from him. After languish* 
ing about a year, I lost him, and in him 
the most affectionate father, the most en- 
lightened companion, and the most chris* 
tian friend. » 

The grief of my mother was so poignant, 

t 4 

and so lasting, that I could never prevail on 
myself to leave her, even for the sa,ke of 
attaining those advantages and enjoying 
those pleasures, which may be reaped by a 
wider range of observation, by a more qx- 

js 6 tended 
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tended survey of the multifarious tastes, 
habits, pursuits, and characters of general 
society. I felt with Mr. Gray that we can 
never haver but one mother, and postponed 
from time to time the moment of leaving 
home. 

I was her only child, and though it was 
now her sole remaining wish to see me hap- 
pily married, yet I was desirous of first put- 
ting myself in a situation which might af- 
ford me a more extensive field of enquiry, 
before I ventured to take so irretrievable a 
step, a step which might perhaps affect my 
happiness in both worlds. But time did 
not hang heavy on my hands ; if I had lit- 
tle society, I had many books. My father 
had left me a copious library, and I had learnt 
from him to select whatever was most valu- 
able in that best species of literature, which 
tends to form the principles, the under- 
standing, the taste, and the character. My 
father had passed the early part of his life 
in the gay and busy world; and our do- 
mestic society in the country had been oc- 
casionally 

2 
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casionally enlivened by visits from some 
of his London friends, men of sense and 
learning, and some of them men of piety. 

My mother, when she was in tolerable 
spirits, was now frequently describing the 
kind of woman whom she wished me to 
marry. "I am so firmly persuaded, 
Charles," would she kindly say, " of the 
justness of your taste, and the rectitude of 
your principles, that I am not much afraid 
of your being misled by .the captivating ex- 
, terior of any woman who is greatly deficient 
either in sense of conduct; but remember, 
my son, that there are many women against 
whose characters there lies nothing very 
objectionable, who are yet little calculated 
to taste, -or to communicate rational happi- 
ness.' Do not indulge romantic ideas of 
super-human excellence. Remember that 
. the fairest creature is a fallen creature. Yet 
let not your standard be low. If it be absurd 
to expect perfection, it is not unreasonrbfe 
to expect consistency. Db not suffer your- 
self to be caught by a shiniing quality, till 

you 
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you know it is not counteracted by the 
opposite defect. Be not taken in by strict- 
ness in one point, till you are assured there * 
is no laxity in others. In character, as in 
architecture, proportion is beauty. The edu- 
cation of the present race of females is not 
very favourable to domestic happiness. For 
my own part I call education, not that 
which smothers a woman with accomplish- 
ments, but that which tends to consolidate a 
firm and regular system of character; that 
which tends to form a -friend, a companion, 
and a wife. I call education, not that which 
is made up of the shreds and patches of 
useless arts, but that w)iich inculcates prin- 
ciples, polishes taste, regulates temper, cul- 
tivates reason, subdues the passions, directs 
the feelings, habituates to reflection, trains 
to self-denial, and, more especially, that 
which refers all actions, feelings, senti- 
ments, tastes, and passions, to the love and 
fear of God." 

I had yet had little opportunity of con- 
trasting the charms of my native place with 
the less wild and romantic beauties of the 

south. 

- 
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south* ->I was passionately fond of tlie 
scenery that surrounded me, which had 
never yet lost that power of pleasing, 
which it is commonly imagined that no- 
velty can alone confer. 

The Priory, a handsome Gothic man- 
sion, stands in the middle of a park, not 
extensive, but beautifully varied. Behind 
are lofty mountains, the feet of which are 
covered with a wood that descends almost 
to the house. On one side a narrow culti- 
vated valley winds among the mountains ; 
the bright variegated tints of its meadows 
and corn fields, with here and there a little 
white cottage, embosomed in trees, are 
finely contrasted with the awful and im- 
passable fells which contain it. 

An inconsiderable but impetuous river 
rushes from the mountains above, through 
this unadorned but enchanting little valley, 
and passes through the Park at a distance 
of about a hundred yards from the house. 
The jground falls beautifully down to it; 
and on the other side is a fine wood of 

birch 
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birch overhanging the^river, which is here 
Crossed by a small rustic bridge: after be- 
ing enlarged by many streams from the 
neighbouring hills it runs about half a 
mile to the lake below, which, from the 
front of the house, is seen in full beauty. 
It is ja noble expanse of water. The moun- 
tains that surround it are some of them 
covered with wood, some skirted with cul- 
tivation, some rocky and barren to the 
water's edge; while the rugged summits of 
them all present every variety of fantastic 
outline. Towards the head of the lake a 
neat little village ornaments the banks, 
and wonderfully harmonizes with the sim- 
pie beauty of the scene. At an opening 
among the hill^, a view is caught of the 
distant country, a wide vale richly wooded, 
adorned every where with towns, villages, 
and gentlemen's houses, and backed by 
sublime mountains, rivalling in height, 
though not in their broken and Alpine 
forms, those that more immediately sur- 
round us» 

While 
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While I was thus dividing my time be- 
tween the enjoymeitt of this exquisite sce^ 
nery, my books, the care of my affairs, my 
filial attentions, and my religious duties, I 
was suddenly deprived of my inestimable 
mother. She died the death of the righteous. 

Addison has finely touched on the singu- 
lar sort of delicate and refined tenderness of 
a father for a daugther : but I am persuaded 
that there is no affection of the human 
heart more exquisitely pure than that which 
is felt by a grateful son towards a toother, 
who fostered his infancy with fondness, 
watched over his childhood with anxiety, 
and his youth with an interest compounded 
of all that is tender, wise, and pious. 

My retirement was now become solitude; 
the former is, I believe, the best state for 
the mind of man, the latter almost the 

- 

worst. In complete solitude the eye wants 
objects, the heart wants attachments, the 
understanding wants reciprocration. The 
character loses its tenderness when it has 
nothing tolove, its firmnesswhenit has none 

to 
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to strengthen it, its sweetness when it has 
nothing to soothe it; "fcs patience when it 
meets no contradiction, its humility when 
it is surrounded by dependants, and its de- 

- 

licacy in the conversation of the uninform- 
ed. Where the intercourse is very unequal, 
society is something worse than solitude. 

I had naturally a keen relish for domestic 
happiness; and this propensity had Jbeen 
cherished by what I had seen an4 enjoyed 
m my father's family. Home - Was the 
scene in which my imagination h^d pictured 
p. the only deliglitt tV6irthy 6f a rational, feel* 
ing, intellectual, immortal man: 

sole bliss of Paradise 

Which has surviv'd the fall. 

» • 

r This inclination had been much increased 
by my father s turn of conversation. He 
often said to me, " I know, your domestic 
propensities; and I know, therefore, that 
the whole colour of your future life will be, 
in a particular manner, determined by the 
turn of mind of the woman you may marry. 
Were you to live in the busy haunts of 

men; 
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men ; were you of any profession, or likely 
to be engaged in putffic life, though I would 
still counsel you to be equally careful in 
your* choice, yet your happiness would not 
so immediately, so exclusively depend on 
th* individual Liety of. woJanTthat of 
a retired country gentlemm must do. A 

- 

man of sense who loves home, and lives at 
home, requires a wife who can arid will he 
at half the expence of mind necessary fdk 
keeping up the chearful, animated, elegant 
intercourse which forms so great a part of 
the bond of union between intellectual and 
well-bred persons. Had ydw iriother been 
: a woman of an uninformed, inelegant mind, 
virtuojis and pious as she is-, what abatement 
must there have been in the blessings of 
ray lot! The exhibiting, the displaying 
wife may entertain your company, but is 
only tte informed, the refined.thecultivated 
woman who can. entertain yourself; and: I 
presume whenever ydu marry you will 
marry primarily for yourself, and not for 
your friends: ytu will want it companion; 
an artist you may; hire* 

' « But 
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tf But remember, Charles, that when I 
am insisting so much on mental delicacy, I 
am assuming that all is right in still more 
essential points. Do not be contented with 
this superstructure, till you have ascertained 
the soliditv erf the foundation. The orna- 
merits which decorate, do not support the 
ecuncei tjruaiaea as you are oy cnribtian 
principles, and confirmed in virtuous habits, 
I trust you may safely look abroad into the 
world. Do not, however, irrevocably dis* 
pose of your affections till you have made 
the long-promised visit to my earliest, 
wisest, and best friend Mr.* Stanley, I am 
far from desiring that your friend should 
direct your choice. It is what evqp your 
father would not do : but he will be the 
most faithful and most disinterested of 
counsellors.** 

I resolved now for a few months to leave 
the oriorv. the seat of mv ancestors, to make 
a tour not ofth/ta London, but to Stanley- 
Grove, in Hampshire, the residence of my 
father's friend; a visit I wa§ about to make 
with him just before his last illness. He 

, ¥ WifsUcta 
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wished me to go alone, but I could not 
prevail on myself to desert his sick-bed for 
$ny scheme of amusement. 

I began to long earnestly for the plea* 
9ures of conversation, pleasures which, in 
pur small, but social and select circle of 
cultivated friends, I had been accustomed 
tp enjoy. I am aware that certain fine 
town-bred men would ridicule the bare 
mention of learned and polished conversa- 
tion at a village in Westmoreland, or indeed 
at any place out of the precincts of the 
metropolis; just as a London physici 
lawyer, smiles superciliously at the sug-> 
gested merits *>f a professional brother hi a 



of all countries, and even knowlege is not 
altogether a mere local advantage. These, 
and not the topics of the hour, furnish the 
best raw materials for working up an im- 
proving intercourse. 

It must be confessed, however, as I have 
since found, that for giving a terseness and 
% polish to conversation; for rubbing out 
, . »- preju- 
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prejudices; for correcting egotism; for 
keeping self importance out of sight, if not 
curing it; for bringing a man to condense 
what he has to say, if he intends to be lis- 

m 

tened to; for accustoming him to endure 
opposition; for teaching him not to think 
every man who differs from him in mat- 
x ters of taste, a fool, and, in politics, a 
knave: for cutting down harangues ; ■ for 
guarding him from producing as novelties 
and inventions, what has been said a thou- 
sand times ; for quiekness of allusion, which 
brings the idea before you without detail 
or quotation ; nothing is equal to tbfe mis- 
cellaneous society of London The advan- 
tages too which it 'possesses, in being the 
seat of the court, the parliament, and the 
courts of law, as vtell'as the commori centite 
of arts and talents of every kind, all these 
raise it above efrery athei* scene of intellect 
tual improvement, or .colloquial pleasure^ 
perhaps in the whole world- * i 

But this was only the secondary motive 
of my intended migration*, I connected 
2 with 
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with it the hope, that in a more extended 
survey, I might be more like to select a 
deserving companion for life. "In such a 
companion/ said I, as I drove along in my 
post chaise, " I do not want a Helen, a 
Saint Cecilia, or a Madame Dacier;:yet 
she must be elegant, or I should not love 
her; sensible, or I should not respect her; 
prudent, or I could not confide in her; 
well informed, or she could not educate my 
children; well-bred, or she could not enter-* 
tain my friends; consistent, or I should 
offend the shade of my mother; pious, or 
I should not be happy with her, because 
the prime comfort in a companion, for life 
is the delightful hope that she will be a 
companion for eternit jv) 

After this soliloquy, I was frightened to 
reflect that so much requisite; and 
yet when I began to consider in which arr 
tide I could make any abatement, I was 
willing to persuade myself that my requi- 
sitions were moderate. 
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* 

I had occasionally visited two or three 
femiliesiaourowncoun^ whowercsaidto 
make a very genteel appearance on narrow 
fortunes. A* I was known not to consider 
money as a principal consideration, it had 
often been intimated to me what excellent 
wives the daughters of these families would 
?, because on a very slender allowance 
ir appearance was as elegant as that of 
women of ten times their expectations. I 
translated this respectable appearance into 
a language not the most favourable, as I 
instantly inferred, and afterwards was con* 
vinced, that this personal figure was made 
by the sacrifice of their whole time to those 
decorations which procured them credit, by 
putting their outward figure on a par with 
the most affluent. If a girl with a thousand 
pounds rivals in her dress one with ten 
thousand, is it not obvious, that not only 

all 
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all her time must be employed, but all her 
money devoted to this one object? No- • 
thing buttheclippings and parings from her 
personal adornments could enable her to 
supply the demands of charity; and these 
sacrifices, it is evident she is not disposed 
to make. 

Another i nducement suggested to me was, 
that these young ladies would make the 
better wives, because they had never been 
corrupted by the expensive pleasures o 
London, and had not been spoilt by the 
gay scenes of dissipation which it afforded. 
This argument would have weighed power- 
fully with me, had I not observed, thatthey 
never abstained from any amusement in 
the country that came within their reach. 

I naturally inferred, that she who eagerly 
v grasped atevery petty provincial dissipation, 
would with increased alacrity have plunged 
into the more alluringgaieties of the metro- 
, polis had it been in her power. I thought 
she had even less apology to plead than the 
town lady; the fault was equal, while the 

vol. I. C temn- 
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temptation was less; and she who was a9 
dissipated as her limited bounds permitted, 
where there was little to attract, would, I 
feared, be as dissipated as she possibly could 
be, when her temptations were multiplied, 







1 





I had met with several young ladies of a 
higher desct iption, daughters of our coun- 
try gentlemen, a class which furnishes a 
number of valuable and elegant women. 
Some of these, whom I knew, seemed un- 
exceptionable in manner and in mind. They 
had seen something of the world, without 
having been spoilt by it; had read with ad- 
vantage; arid acquitted themselves well in 
the duties which they had been called to 
practise. But I was withheld from culti- 
vating that degree of intimacy which would 
have enabled me to take an exact measure 
of their minds, by the injunction of my 
father, that I would never attach myself to 
any woman till I had seen and consulted 
Mr. Stanley. This direction, which, like 
all his wishes, was a law to me, operated 
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as a sort of sedative in the slight inters 
<x>urse I had had with the ladies; and re- 
solving to postpone all such intimacy as 
might have led to attachment, I did not 
allow myself to come near enough to feel 
with interest, or to judge with decision. 

As soon as I got to town I visited some 
of my father's friends, I was kindly re- 
ceived for his sr^ke, and at their houses soon 
enlarged the sphere of my acquaintance,. 
I was concerned to remark that two or three 
gentlemen, whom I had observed to be 
very regular in their attendance on public 
worship in the country, seldom went to 
church in London; in the afternoon nevet. 
" Religion/' they said, by way of apology, 
" was entirely a thing of example, it was 
of great political importance, society was 
held together by the restraints it imposed 
on the lower orders. When they were in 
the country it was highly proper that their 
tenants and workmen should have the be- 
nefit of their example, but in London th 3 
case was differed. Where there were so 

c 3 many 
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many churches, no one knew whether you 
went or not, and where no scandal was given 
no harm was done." As this was a logic 
which had not found its way into my fa- 
ther's religion, I was not convinced by it. 
I remember Mr. Burke,.speaking of the 
English, who were so humane at home, 
and whom he unjustly accused of wanting 
humanity in India, says, " that the huma- 
nity of Britain is a humanity of points 
and parallels." Surely the religion of the 
gentlemen in question is not less a geo- 
graphical distinction. 

This error, I conceive, arises from reli- 
gion being too much considered as a mere 
institution of decorum, of convention, of 
society; and not as an institution founded 
on the condition of human nature, a cove- 

m 

nant of mercy for repairing the evife which 
sin has produced. It springs from the want 
of a conviction that Christianity is an in- 
dividual as well as general concern; that 
religion is a personal thing, previous to its 
being a matter of example; that a man is 
not infallibly saved or lost as a portion of 

amy 
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any family, or any church, or any com^ 
munity ; but that, as he is individually re- 
sponsible, he must be individually brought 
to a deep and humbling sense of his own 
personal wants, without taking any refuge 
in the piety he may see around him, of 
which he will have no benefit, if he h? no 
partaker. 

I regretted, even for inferior reasons, the 
little distinction which was paid to this sa- 
cred day. To say nothing of the elevating 
views which the soul acquires fromdevoting 
itself to its proper object; the man of bu- 
siness, methinks, should rejoice in its re- 
turn; the politician should welcome its 
appearance, not only as a rest from anxiety 
and labour, but as an occasion of cooling 
and quieting the mind/of softening its 
irritation, of allaying its ferment, and thus 
restoring the repaired faculties and invigo^ 
rated spirits to the demands of the succeed- 
ing week, in a frame of increased aptitude 
for meetmg its difficulties and encounter 
ing its duties, 

. The first person whom I visited was 

c 3 good 
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good natared, friendly man, whom I had 
occasionally seen in the North, As I had 
no reason to believe that he was religions, 
in the true sense of the word, I had no in- 
tention of looking for a wife in his family. 
I, however, thought it not amiss to asso- 
ciate a little with persons of different de- 
scriptions, that by a wider range I might 
learn to correct my general judgment, as 
well as to guide my particular pursuit. 
Nothing it is true would tempt me to se- 
lect a woman on whose pious dispositions 
I could not form a reasonable dependence: 
yet to come at the reality of those dispo- 
sitions was no easy matter. 

I had heard my father remark, that he 
liad, more than once, known a right-minded 
girl, who seemed to have been first taught 
of heaven, and afterwards supported in her 
Christian course under almost every human 
disadvantage; who boldly, but meekly, 
maintained her own principles, under all 
the hourly temptations and opposition of a 
worldly and irreligious family, and who had 
<|iven the best evidence of her piety towards 

God,, 
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God, by ' her patient forbearance towards 
her erring friends. Such women had made 
admirable wives when they were after- 
wards transplanted into families where 
their virtues were understood, and their 
piety cherished. While, on the other 
hand, he had known others, who accus- 
tomed from childhood to the sober habits 
of family religion, under pious but injudi- 
cious parents, had fallen in mechanically 
with the domestic practices, without ha- 
ving ever been instructed in Christian 
principles, or having ever manifested any 
religious tendencies. The implantation of 
a new principle never having been incul- 
cated, the religious habit has degenerated 
into a mere form, the parents acting as if . 
they thought that religion must come by 
nature or infection in a religious family* 
These girls, having never had their own 
hearts impressed, nor their own characters 
dislinctly considered, nor individually cul- 
tivated, but being taken out as a portion 
from the mass, have afterwards taken the 
cast and colour of any society into which 

c 4 they 
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theyhave happened to be thrown; and they 
who before had lived religiously with the 
religious, have afterwards assimilated with 
the gay and dissipated, when thus thrown 
into their company, as cordially as if they 
had never been habituated to better things. 

At dinner there appeared two pretty 0 
looking young ladies, daughters of my 
friend, who had been some time a widower* 
I placed myself between them, for the pur- j 
pose of prying a little into their minds, ! 
while the rest of the company were con- 
versing on indifferent subjects. Having 
formerly heard this gentleman's deceased 
wife extolled as the mirror of managers, 
and the arrangements of his table highly 
commended, I wag surprised to see it so 
ill appointed, and every thing wearing 
marks of palpable inelegance. Though 
no epicure, I could not . forbear observing 
that many of the dishes were out of sea- 
son, ill chosen, and ill dressed. * 

While I was puzzling my head for a so- 
lution, I recollected that I had lately read 
in a most respectable periodical work, a pa- 
per 

« 
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per (composed, I believe, however by a raw 
recrilit of that well disciplined corps) which- 
insisted that nothing tended to make ladies 
so useless and inefficient in the menage as 
the study of the dead languages. I jumped 
to the conclusion, and was in an instant 
persuaded that my young hostesses must 
not only be perfect mistresses of Latin, 
but the tout ensemble was so ill arranged, 
as to induce me to give them full credit 
for Greek also. 

Finding, therefore, that my appetite was 
baulked, I took comfort in the certainty 
that my understanding would be well re- 
galed; and aftfer secretly regretting that learn- 
ing should so effectually destroy usefulness, 
I was resolved to derive intellectual comfort 
from this too classical repast. Turning sud- 
denly to the eldest lady, I asked her at once 
if she did not think Virgil the finest poet in 
the world. She blushed, and thus con- 
firmed mfe in the opinion that her modesty 
was equal to her erudition. I repeated my 
question with a little circumlocution. She 

c 5 stared 
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stared and said she had never heard of the 
person I mentioned, but that she had read 
Tears of Sensibility, and Rosa Matilda, and 
Sympathy of Souls, and Too Civil by Half, 
and the Sorrows of Werter, and the Stran- 
ger, and the Orphans of Snowdon. 

" Yes, sir,* joined in the younger sister, 
who did not rise to so high a pitch of litera- 
ture, " and we have read Perfidy Punished, 
and Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy, and the 
Fortunate Footman, and the Illustrious 
Chambermaid," I blushed and stared in 
my turn; and here the conversation, through 
the difficulty of our being intelligible to 
each other, dropped ; and I am persuaded 
that I sunk much lower in their esteem for 
not being acquainted with thfcir favorite 
authors, than they did in mine for having 
never heard of Virgil. 

I rose from the table with a full convic- 
tion that it is very possible for a woman to 
be totally ignorant of the ordinary but in- 
dispensable duties of common life without 
knowing one word of Latin; and that her 

being 
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being a bad companion is no infallible 
proof of her being a good economist. 

I am afraid the poor father saw some- 
thing of my. disappointment in my coun- 
tenance,for when we were alone in the even- 
ing, he observed, that a heavy addition to 
his other causes of regret for the loss of 
his wife, was her excellent management of 
his family. I found afterwards that, though 
she had brought him a great fortune, she 
had a very low education. Her father, a 
coarse country esquire, to whom the plea- 
sures of the table were the only pleasures 
for which he had any relish, had no other 
ambition for his daughter but that she 
should be the most famous housewife in 
the country. He gloried in her culinary 
perfections, which he understood; of the 
deficiencies of her mind he had not the 
least perception. Money and good eating, 
he owned, were the only things in life 
which had a real intrinsic value; the value 
of ail other things, he declared, existed in 
the imagination only. 

c 6 The 
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The poor lady, when she became a mo* 
ther, and was brought out into the world, 
felt keenly the deficiencies of her own edu- 
cation. The dread of Scylla, as is usual, 
wrecked her on Charybdis. Her first reso- 
lution, as soon as she had daughters, was 
that they should learn every thing. All the 
masters who teach things of little intrinsic 
use were extravagantly paid for supernu- 

as no one in the fa- * 
mily was capable of judging of their im- 
provements, their progress was but slow. 
Though they were taught much, they learnt 
but little, even of these unnecessary things ; 
and of things necessary* they learnt nothing. 
Their well-intentioned mother was not 
aware that her daughters' education was 
almost as much calculated to gratify the 
senses, though in a different way, and with 
more apparent refinement, as her own had 
been ; and that mind is left nearly as much 
put of the question in making an ordinary 
artist as in making a good cook. 
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CHAP. IV. 

From my fondness for conversation,' my 
imagination had been early fired with Dr. 
Johnson s remark, that there is no pleasure 
on earth comparable to the fine full Jlow 
of London talk. I; who, since I had quitted 
r college, had seldom had my mind refreshed, 
but with the petty rills and penurious 
streams of knowledge which country so- 
ciety afforded, now expected to meet it in 
a strong and rapid current fertilizing 
wherever it flowed, producing in abun- 
dance the rich fruits of argument, and the 
gay flowers of rhetoric. I looked for an 
uninterrupted course of profit and delight. 
I flattered myself that every dinner would 
add to my stock of images; that every 

■ 

debate would clear up some difficulty, 
every discussion elucidate some truth; th^t 
every allusion would be purely classical, 
1 every 
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every sentence abound with instruction, 
and every period be pointed with wit. 

On the tiptoe of expectation I went to 
dine with Sir John Belfield, in Cavendish- 
square. I looked at my watch fifty times. * 
I thought it would never be six o'clock. * 
I did not care to shew my country breed- 
ing, by going too early, to incommode my 
friend, nor my town breeding, by going 
too late, and spoiling his dinner. Sir John 
is a valuable, elegant minded man, and, 
next to Mr. Stanley, stood highest in my 
father's esteem for his mental accomplish- 
ments and correct morals. As I knew he 
was remarkable for assembling at his table 
men of sense, taste, and learning, my ex- 
pectations of pleasure were very high. 
" Here, at least," said I, as I heard the 
name of one clever man announced after * 
another, "here, at least, I cannot fail to find 

i 

The feast of reason and the flow of soul : 

Here, at least, all the energies of my mind 
will be brought into exercise. From this 
society I shall carry away documents for 
the improvement of my taste ; I shall trea- 
sure 
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sure up hints to enrich my understanding; 
and collect aphorisms for the conduct of life." 

At first there was no fair opportunity to 
introduce any conversation beyond the to- 
pics of the day, and to those, it must be 
confessed, this eventful period gives a new 
arid powerful interest. I should have been 
much pleased to have had my country po- 
litics rectified, and any prejudices, which 
I might have contracted, removed or soft- 
ened, could the discussion have been carried 
on without the frequent interruption of 
the youngest man in th£ Company. This 
gentleman broke in on every remark, by 
descanting successively on the merits of 
the various dishes ; and, if it be true that 
experience only can determine the judg- 
ment, he gave proof of that best right to 
peremptory decision by not trusting to de- 
lusive theory, but by actually eating of 
every dish at table. 

His animadversions were uttered with the 
gravity of a German philosopher, and the 
science of a French cook. If any of his 
opinions happened to be controverted, he 

quoted 
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quoted in confirmation of his own judg- 
ment, V Almanac des Gwrmands, which he 
assured us was the most valuable work that 
had appeared in France since the revolu- 
tion. The author of this book he seemed 
to consider of as high authority in the 
science of eating, as Coke or Hale in that 
of jurisprudence, or Quintilian in the art 
of criticism. To the credit of the com- 
pany, however, be it spoken, he had the 
whole of this topic to himself. The rest 
of the party were in general, of quite a 
different calibre, and as little acquainted 
with his favourite author, as he probably 
waa with theirs. 

The lady of the house was perfectly 
amiable and well bred. Her dinner wa s 
excellent; and every thing about her had 
an air of elegance and splendour: of course 
she completely escaped the disgrace of 
being thought a scholar, but not the sus- 
picion of having a very good taste. I 
longed for the removal of the cloth, and 
was eagerly anticipating the pleasure and 
improvement that awaited me. 

As 
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As soon as the servants were beginning 
to withdraw, we got into a sort of attitude 
of conversation; all except the eulogist of 
1'Almanac des Gourmands, who, wrapping 
himself up in the 'comfortable consciousness 
of his own superior judgement, and a little 
piqued that he had found neither support 
nor opposition (the next best thing to a 
professed talker,) he seemed to have a 
perfect indifference to all topics except 
that on which he had shewn so much elo- 
quence with so little effect. 

The last tray was now carried out, the 
last lingering servant had retired. I was be- 
ginning to listen with all my powers of 
attention to an ingenious gentleman who 
was about to give an interesting account 
of Egypt, where he had spent a year, 

He was just got to the catacombs, 

when on a sudden open fly, 
With impetuous recoil and jarring sound, 

the mahogany folding doors, and in at once 
struggling who should be first, rushed half 

a dozen 
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a dozen children, lovely, fresh, gay, and 
noisy. This sudden and violent irruption 
of the pretty barbarians necessarily caused 
a total interruption of conversation. The 

T • 

sprightly creatures ran round the table to 
chuse where they would sit. At length 
* this great difficulty of courts and cabinets, 
the choice of places, was settled. The lit- 
were jostled in between the ladies, 
who all contended who should get posses- 
sion of the little beauties. One was in 
raptures with the rosy cheeks of a sweet 
girl' she held in her lap. A second ex- 
claimed aloud at the beautiful lace with 
which the frock of another was trimmed, 
and which she was sure mamma had 
given her for being so good. A profitable 
and doubtless a lasting and inseparable as- 
sociation was thus formed in the child's 
mind between lace and goodness. A third 
cried out, "look at the pretty angel! — do 
but observe — her bracelets are as blue as 
her eyes. Did you ever see such a match ¥ 
* Surely, lady Belfield," cried a fourth, 

" yovL 
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* you carried the eyes to the shop, or there 
must have been a shade of difference." I 
myself who am passionately fond of chil- 
dren eyed the sweet little rebels with com- 
placency, notwithstanding the unseason- 
ableness of their interruption. 

At fast, when they were all disposed of, 
I resumed my enquiries about the resting 
place of the mummies. But the grand dis- 
pute who should have oranges and who 
should have almonds and raisins, soon 
raised such a elamour that it was impossi- 
ble to hear my Egyptian friend. This 
great contest was, however, at length set* 
tied, and I was returning to the antiquities 
of Memphis, when the important point, 
who should have red wine, and who should 
have white, who should have half a glass, 
and who a whole one, set us again in an 
uproar. Sir John was visibly uneasy, and 
commanded silence. During this interval 
of peace, I gave up the catacombs and took 
refuge in the pyramids. But 1 had no 
sooner proposed my question about the sety 
pent said to be found in one of them, than 

the 
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the son and heir, a fine little fellow just six * 
years old, reaching out his arm to dart an 
apple across the table at his sister, roguishly 
intending to overset her.glass, unluckily over- 
threw his own, brimfull of port wine. The 
whole contents were discharged on the ele- 
gant drapery of a white robed nymph. 

All was now agitation apd distress, and 
disturbance and confusion ; the gentlemen 
ringing for napkins, the ladies assisting the 
dripping fair one; each vying with the 
other who should recommend the most ap- 
proved specific for getting out the stain of 
red wine, and comforting the sufferer by 
stories of similar misfortunes. The poor 
little culprit was dismissed, and all difficul- 
ties and disasters seemed at last surmounted. 
But you cannot heat up again an interest 
which has been so often cooled. The 
thread of conversation had been so fre~' 
quently broken, that I despaired of seeing 
it tied together again. I sorrowfully gave 
up catacombs, pyramids, and serpent, and 
was obliged to content myself with a little 

cicsuiLO r v 
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desultory chat with my next neighbour; 
sorry and disappointed to glean only a few 
scattered ears, where I had expected so 
abundant a harvest; and the day from 
which I had promised myself so much be- 
nefit and delight passed away with a very 
slender acquisition of either. 
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I went almost immediately after, at the 
invitation of Mr. Ranby, to pass a few days 
at his villa at Hampstead. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ranby were esteemed pious persons, but 
having risen to great affluence by a sudden 
turn of fortune in a commercial engage- 
ment, they had a little self-sufficiency, and 
not a little disposition to ascribe an undue 
importance to wealth. This I should have 
thought more pardonable under their cir- 
cumstances, had I not expected that reli- 
gion would in this respect have more than 
supplied the deficiencies of education. 
Their religion, however, consisted almost 
exclusively in a disproportionate zeal for a 
very few doctrines. And though they 
were far from being immoral in their own 
practice, yet, in their discourse, they af- 
fected to undervalue morality. 

This 

i 
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This was, indeed, more particularly the 
^case with the lady, whose chief object of 
discourse seemed to be, to convince me of 
her great superiority to her husband in po-* 
lemical skill. Her chaste conversation cer* 
tainly was not coupled with fear. In one 
respect she was the very reverse of those 
Pharisees who were scrupulously exact 
about their petty observances. Mrs. Ranby 
was, on the contrary, anxious about a very 
few important particulars, and exonerated 
herself from the necessity of all inferior 
attentions. She was strongly attached to 
one or two preachers, and discovered little * 
candour for all others, or for those who at- 
tended them. Nay, she somewhat doubted 
of the soundness of the faith of her friends 
and acquaintance, who would not incur 
great inconvenience to attend one or other t l 
of her favourites. 

r- 

Mrs. Ranby's table was u more than 
hospitably good." There was not the least 
suspicion of 'Latin jhere. The eulogist of 
• female ignorance might have dined in com- 
' fiortable security against the intrusion and 

vanity 
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vanity of erudition. She had three daugft- * 
ters, not unpleasing young women. But I 
was much concerned to observe that they 
were not only dressed to the very ex- 
tremity of the fashion, but their drapery 
was as transparent, as short, and as scanty, 
there was as sedulous a disclosure of their 
persons, and as great a redundancy of or- 
name**, as I had seen in the gayest d*- 

C1CS. 

u Expect not perfection," said my good 
mother, " but look for consistency This 
principle my parents had not only taught 
me in the closet, but had illustrated by their 
deportment in the family and in the world. 
They observed a uniform correctness in their 
general demeanor. They were not over 
anxious about character for its own sake, 
but they were tenderly vigilant not to bring 
any reproach on the Christian name byim- • 
prudence, negligence, ormeonsistency, even 
in small things. "Custom,** said my mo* 
ther, "can never alter the immutable na- 
ture of right; fashion can never justify any 
practice which is improper in itself; andto 

dress 
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dress indecently is as great an offence against 

as when k is obsolete. There should be m 
line of demarcation somewhere. In the 
article of dre& and appearance, Christian 
mothers should make a stand. Thev should 
not be so unreasonable as to expect that a 
young girl will of herself have courage W 
ODDose the united temotations of fashion 
without, and the secret prevalence of cor- 
ruption within: and authority should be 
called in where admonition fidl*." 

I he conversation after dinner took a reli- 
gious tnrn^ Mrs. Ranby was not unac- 
quainted with thesubjeet, andexpressedlier- 
self with energy on many serious points* I 
could have been glad, however, to have seen, 
her views a little more practical; and her 
spirit a little less censorious. I saw she took 
the lead in debate, and that Mr. Ranbv 
submitted to act as subaltern, but whether 
his meekness was the effect of piety or fear 
I could not at that time determine. She 
protested vehemently against all dissipa- 

vou u D turn, 
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tion,in which I cordially joined her, though 
I hope with something less intemperance 
of manner, and less acrimony against those 
who pursued it. I began, however, to 
think that her faults arose* sfc^fly from a 
iudgmt 
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In many respects she seemed well inten- 
tioned, though her language was a little 



debased 
figured by asperity. 

I was sorry to observe that the young 
ladies not only took no part in the conver- 
sation, but that they did not even seem to 
know what was going on, and I must confess 
the manner in which it was conducted was 
not calculated to make the subject inte- 
resting. The girls sat jogging and whis- 
pering each other, and got away as fast as 
they could. 

As soon as they were withdrawn — "There 
sir/ said the mother, u are three girls who* 
will make excellent wives. They never 
were at a ball or a play in their lives; and 
yet, though I say it, who should not say it, 
they are as highly accomplished a* any 

ladies 
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ladies at St James's.*' I cordially approved 
the former part of her assertion, and bowed 
in silence to the latter. 

I took this opportunity of enquiringwhat 
had been her mode of religious instruction 
I for her daughters - T but though I put the 
question with much caution and deference, 
she looked displeased, and said she did not 
thjnk it necessary to do a great deal in that 
way; all these things must come from 
above; it was not human endeavours, but 

- 

divine grace which made Christians. I ob- 
i served that the truth appeared to be, that 
divine grace blessing human endeavours 
seemed most likely to accomplish that great 
end. She replied that experience was noton 
my side, for that the children of religious 
parents were not always religious. I allowed 
that it was too true. I knew she drew her 
instances from two or three of her own 
friends, who, while they discovered much 
earnestness about their own spiritual inte- 
rests, had almost totally neglected the re- 
ligious cultivation of their children; the 

d 2 daughters 
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daughters in particular had been suffered 
to follow their own devices, and to waste 
their days in company of their own chus- 

is an in- 
terrogation which this negligence has fre- 
quently suggested. Nay, professing serious 
piety, if ye do not more than those who 
titofess it not. Ve do less. 

I took the liberty to remark that though 
there was no such thing as hereditary ho- 
liness, no entail of goodness; yet the Al- 
mighty had promised in the scriptures many 
blessings to the offspring of the righteous. 
He never meant, however, that religion 
was to be transferred arbitrarily like an 
heir-loom; but the promise was accompa- 
nied with conditions and injunctions. The 
directions were express and frequent, to 
inculcate early and late the great troths of 
religion ; nay, it was enforced with all the 
minuteness of detail, "precept upon pre- 
cept, hne upon line, here a little and there 
a little*— at all times and seasons, " walk- 
ing by the way, and sitting in the house.** 

I ha- 
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I hazarded the assertion, that it would 
generallybe found that where the children 
of pious parents turned out ill, there had 
been some mistake, some neglect, or some 
feult on the part of the parents; that they 
had not used the right methods. I ob- 
served that I thought it did not at all &r 
rogate from the sovereignty of the Al- 
mighty that he appointed certain means 
to accomplish certain ends; and that the 
adopting these, in conformity to his ap- 
pointment, and dependence on his blessing, 
seemed to be one of the cases in which we 
should prove our faith by our obedience* 
I found I had gone too far — she said, with 
some warmth, that she was not wanting in 
any duty to her daughters} she set them a* 
good example, and she prayed daily for their 
conversion, t highly commended her for 
both, but risked the observation, "tkut 
praying without instilling principles, might 
be as inefficacous as instruction without 
prayer. That it was like a husbandman 
who should expect that praying for su»- 
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shine should produce a crop of corn in a 
field where not one grain had been sown, 
God, indeed, could effect this, but he does 
not do it; and the means being of his owa 
appointment, his omnipotence is not less 
exerted, by his directing certain effects to 
follow certain causes, than it would be by 
any arbitrary act." As it was evident that 
she did not chuse to quarrel with me, she - 
contented herself with saying coldly, that 
she perceived I was a legalist and had but 
a low view of divine things. 

At tea I found the young ladies took 
no more interest in the conversation, than 
they had done at dinner, but sat whis- 
pering and laughingyand netting white silk 
gloves till they were summoned to the harp- 
sichord. Despairing of getting on with 
them in company, I proposed a walk in the 
garden. I now found them as willing to 
talk, as destitute of any thing to say. Their 
conversation was vapid and frivolous. They 
laid great stress on small things. They 
neemed to have no shades in their under- 
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standing, but used the strongest terms for 
the commonest occasions, and admiration 
was excited by things hardly worthy tocotn- 
mand attention. They were extremely 
glad, and extremely sorry, on subjects not 
calculated to excite affections of any kind. 
They were animated about trifles, and in- 
different on things of imjx>rtance. They 
were, I must confess, frank and good 
matured, but it waseyident, that as they were 
too open to have any thing to conceal, so 
they were too uninformed to have any thing 
to produce; and I was resolved not to risk 
my happiness with a woman who could not 
contribute her full share towards spending 
a wet winter cheerfully in the country. 

The next day, all the hours from break- 
fast to dinner were devoted to the harp. 
I had the vanity to think that this sacrifice 
of time was made in compliment to me, as 
I had professed to like music; till I found 
that all their mornings were spent in the 
same manner, and the only fruit of their 
education, which seemed to be used to any 
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purpose was, that after their family devo 
tions in the evening, they sung and played 
a hymn. This was almost the only sign 
they gave of intellectual or spiritual life. 
They attended morningprayers if they were 
dressed before the bell rang. One morning 
when they did not appear till late, they 
were reproved by their father; Mrs. Ranby 
said, " she should be more angry with them 
for their irregularity, were it not that Mr. 
Ranby obstinately persisted in reading a 
printed form, which she was persuaded 
could not do any body much good" The 
poor man, who was really well disposed, 
very proj>erly defended himself by saying, 
that he hoped his own heart went along 
with every word he read; and as to his 
family, he thought it much more beneficial 
for them to join in an excellent composition 
of a judicious divine, than to attend to any 
such crude rhapsody as he should be able 
to produce^ whose education had not qua- 
lified him to lead the devotions of others* 
I had never heard him venture to make use 

of 
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of his understanding before; and I con- 
turned to find it much better than I had 
at first given him credit for. The lady 
observed, with some asperity, that where 
there were gifts and graces, it superseded 
the necessity of learning. 

In vindication of my own good breeding, 
I should observe that, in my little debates 
with Mrs. Ranby, to which I was always 
challenged by her, I never lost sight of 
that becoming example of the son of Cato, 
who, when about to deliver sentiments 
which might be thought too assuming in so 
young a man, introduced his admonitions 
with this modest preface, 

Remember what out father oft has taught us. 

I, without quoting the son of the sage of 
£Ftica, constantly adduced the paternal au- 
thority for opinions, which might favour too 
"much of arrogance without such a sanction. 

I observed in the course of my visit, that 
self-denial made no part of Mrs. Ranby's 
religious plan. She fancied, I believe, that 
it favoured of works, and of works she was 

d> 5 evidently 
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evidently afraid. She talked as if activity 
were useless, and exertion unnecessary, 
and as if, like inanimate matter, we had 
nothing to do but to sit still and be shone 
upon. 

I assured her that though I depended on 
the mercy of God, through die merits of 
his Son, for salvation, as entirely as she 
could do, yet I thought that almighty grace 
so far from setting aside diligent exertion, 
was the principle which promoted it. That 
salvation is in no part of scripture repre- 
sented as attainable by the indolent chris- 
tian, if I might couple such contradictory 
terms. That I had been often awfully 
struck with the plain declarations, "that the 
kingdom of heaven suffereth violence" — 
" strive to enter in at the strait gate" — 
"whatsoever thy handfindeth to do, do 
it with all thy might" — " give diligence to 
make your railing sure" — "work out your 
own salvation." To this labour, this watch- 
fulness, this sedulity of endeavour, the 
crown of life is expressly promised, and 

salvation 
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salvation is not less the free gift of God, 
because he has annexed certain conditions 
to our obtaining it 

The more I argued, the more I found 
my reputation decline, yet to argue she 
compelled me. I really believe she was 
sincere, but she was ill informed, govern- 
ed by feelings and impulses, rather than by 
the plain express rule of scripture. It was 
not that she did not read scripture, but she 
interpreted it her own way $ built opinions 
on insulated texts; did not compare scrip- 
ture with scripture, except as it concurred 
to strengthen her bias. She considered with 
a disproportionate fondness, those passages 
which supported her preconceived opinions, 
instead of being uniformly governed by the 
general tenor and spirit of the sacred page. 
She had far less reverence for the precep- 
tive, than for the doctrinal parts, because* 
she did not sufficiently consider faith as an 
operative influential principle ; nor did she 
conceive that the sublimest doctrines in- 
volve deep practical consequences. She did 
not consider the government of the tongue, 
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ing any material part of the christian cha- 
racter. Her zeal was fiery because her 
temper was so; and her charity was cold, 
because it was an. exDensive Drouensitv to 
keep warm. Among the perfections of the 
Redeemer s character, she did not consider 
his beiner "meek and lowly." as an exam- 
pie, the influence of which was to extend to 
her. She considered it indeed a* admirable 

very apt to make in all her practical disser- 
tations, and in her interpretation of scrip- 
ture, 

In the evening Mrs. Rgnby was lament- 
ing in general and rather customary terms, 
her own exceeding sinfulness. Mr. Ranby 
said, " You accuse yourself rather too hea- 
vily my dear, you have skis Jp be sure." 
" And pray what sins have I, Mr. Ranby;" 
said she, turning upon him with so much 
quickness that the poor man started. 
« Nay/' said he meekly, " I did not mean 
to offend you ; so far from it, that hearing 
you condemn yourself so grievously, I in- 
tended 
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cepfc a few faults—" "And pray what 
faults?" interrapted she, continuing to 
sneak however, lest he should catch an in- 
terval to tell them. " I defy you Mr. Ran- 
by to produce one." " My dear" replied 
ne, "as you cnargea yourseii witn all, I 
thought it would be letting you off cheaply 
by naming only two or three, such as — 
Here, fearing matters would go too far, I 
interposed, and softening things as much 
as I could for the lady, said, I conceived 
that Mr. Ranby meant, that though she 
partook of the general corruption — " Here 
Ranby interrupting me with more spirit 
than I thought he possessed, said " Gene- 
ral corruption, Sir, must be the source of 
particular corruption. I did not mean 
that my wife was worse than other women" 
— "Worse, Mr. Ranby, worse?" cried she. 
Ranby, for the first time in his life, not 
minding her, went on. "As she is always 
insisting that the whole species is corrupt, 
she cannot help allowing that she herself 

has 
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has not quite escaped the infection. Now 
to be a sinner in the gross and a saint in 
the detail; that is, to have all sins, and no 
faults, is a thing I do not quite compre- 
hend.? 

After he had left the room, which he did 
as the shortest way of allaying the storm, 
she apologized for him, said, " he was a well* 
meaning man, and acted up to the little 
light he had but added, " that he was un- 
acquainted with religious feelings, and knew 
little of the nature of conversion.* 
^ Mrs. Ranby I found seems to consider 
Christianity as a kind of free-masonry, and 
therefore thinks it superfluous to speak on 
serious subjects to any but the initiated. If 
they do not return the sign, she gives them 
up as blind and dead. She thinks she can 
only make herself intelligible to those to 
whom certain peculiar phrases are familiar, 
and though her friends may be correct, de- 
vout, and both doctrinally and practically 
pious ; yet if they cannot catch a certain 
mystic meaning, if there is not a sympathy 
- . of 
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of intelligence between her and them, if 
they do not folly conceive of impressions, 
and cannot respond to mysterious commu- 
nications, she holds them unworthy of in- 
tercourse with her. She does not so much 
insist on high moral excellence as the 
criterion of their worth, as on their own 
account' of their internal feelings. 

She holds very cheap, that gradual 
growth in piety which is, in reality, no less 
the effect of divine grace, than those instan- 
taneous conversions, which she believes to 
be so common. She cannot be persuaded 
that, of every advance in piety, of every im- 
provement in virtue, of every illumination 
of the understanding, of every amendment 
in the heart, of every rectification of the 
will, the spirit of God is no less the author, 
because it is progressive, than if it were 
sudden. It is true, Omnipotence can, 
when he pleases, still produce these instan- 
taneous effects, as he has sometimes done; 
but as it is not his established or common 
mode of operation, it seems vain and rash, 
presumptuously to wait for , these miracu- 
lous 
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lous interferences. An implicit depend- 
ence, however, on such interferences, is 
certainly more gratifying to the genius of 
enthusiasm than the anxious vigilance, the 
fervent prayer, the daily struggle, the some- 
times scarcely perceptible though constant 
progress of the sober-minded Christian. 
Such a Christian is fully aware that his 
heart requires as much watching in the 
more advanced as in t{ie earliest stages of 
his religious course. He is cheerful in a 
well-grounded hope, and looks not for ex- 
tacies till that hope be swallowed up in 
fruition. Thankful if he feel in his heart 
a growing love to God, and an encreasing 
submission to his will, though he is uncon- 
scious of visions, and unacquainted with 
any revelation but that which God has 
made in his word. He remembers, and he 
derives consolation from the remembrance, 
that his Saviour, in his most gracious and 
soothing invitation to the " heavy laden/ 
has mercifully promised a rest," but he has 
no where promised raptures* 
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But to return to Mrs. Ranby's daugh- 
ters. Is this consistency, said I to myself, 
when I compared the inanity of the life 
with the seriousness of the discourse; and 
contrasted the vacant way in which the day 
was spent, with the decent and devout man- 
ner in which it was begun and ended ? I re- 
collected, that under the early though im- 
perfect sacred institution, the fire of the 
morning and evening sacrifice was never 
suffered to be extinguished during Ae day* 
Though Mrs. Ranby would have thought 
it a little heathenish to have had her daugh- 
ters instructed in polite literature, and to 
have filled a leisure hour in reading to her 



that was not professedly 
ligious, she felt no compunction at their 
waste of time, or the trifling pursuits in 

/ was suffered to spend itself, 
piano-forte, when they were weary of 

the 
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the harp, copying some indifferent draw- 
ings, gilding a set of flower-pots, and 
netting white gloves, and veils, seemed to 
fill up the whole business of these immor- 
tal beings, of these Christians, for whom it 
had been solemnly engaged that they should 
manfully fight under Christ's banner. 

On a farther acquaintance, I was much 
more inclined to lay the blame on their 
education than tfreir dispositions* I found 
them not only good humoured, but cha- 
ritably disposed: but their charities wece 
-sijaall and casual, often ill applied and al- 
ways without a plan. They knew nothing 
of the state, character, or wants of the 
neighbouring poor ; and it had never been 
pointed out to them, that the instruction 
of the young and ignorant made any part 
of the duty of the rich towards them. 

When I once ventured to drop a hint on 
this subject to Mrs, Ranby, she drily said, 
there were many other ways of doing good 
to the poor, besides exposing her daughters 
16 the probability of catching diseases, and 

the 
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the certainty of getting dirt by such visits; 
Her subscription was never wanting when 
she was quite sure that the object Was de- 
serving. As I suspected that she a little 
over-rated her own charity, I could not fop- 
bear observing, that I did not think it de- 
manded a combination of all the virtues to 
entitle a poor sick wretch to a dinner. And 
though I durst not quote so light an autho- 
rity as Hamlet to her, I could not help 
saying to myself, give every man his due, 
and who shall 'scape whipping. Olif God 
dealt so rigidly with us ; if he waited to 
bestow his ordinary blessings till we were 
good enough to deserve them, who would 
be clothed? who would be fed ? who would 
have a roof to shelter him ? 

It was not that she gave nothing away, 
but she had a great dislike to relieve any 
but those of her own religious persuasion. 
Though her Redeemer laid down his iife 
for all people, nations, and languages, she 
will only lay down her monej*for a very 
limited number of a very limited class. To 

be 
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be religious i» not claim sufficient on her 
bounty, they must be religious in a pa»- 
ticularway. 

The Miss Ranbys had not been habitua- 
ted to make any systematic provision for 
regularchaAy/or forany J ' ft- «i. 
dental calamities, for which the purse of 
the affluent should always be provided ; and 
being very expensive in tbsir persons, they 
had often not a sixpence to bestow, when 
the most deserving case presented itself. 
This must frequently happen where there 
is no snecific fund for charitv. which should 
be included in the general arrangement of 
expences; and the exercise of benevolence 
not be left to depend on the accidental 
state of the purse* If no new trinket hap- 
pened to be wanted, these young ladies 
were liberal to any application, though 
always without judging of it* merits by 
their own eyes and ears. But if there 
was a competition between a sick fitmily 
and a newwbroach, the broach was sure to 
carry the day. This would have not been 

the 
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the case, had they been habituated to visit 
themselves the abodes of penury and woe. 
Their flexible young hearts would have 
been wrought upon by the actual sight of 
miseries* the impression of which was 
feeble when it reached their ears at a dis- 
tance, surrounded as they were with all 
the softnesses and accommodations of kw* 
uriouslife. "They would do what they 
could. They hoped it was not so bad as 
was represented." They fell iato the usual 
way of pacifying their consciences by their 
regrets; and brought themselves to believe 
that their sympathy with the suffering 
w^as an at*3nemcnt ttieir not relievinc^ it. 

I observed with concern, during my visit, 
how little the Christian temper seemed to 
be considered as a part of th* Christian 
This appeared in the daily con- 
cerns of this high professor. An opinion 
contradicted, a person of different religious 
views commended, the smallest opposition 
to her will, the intrusion of an unseason- 

v » w * **^ ****** .*<W*V^** 'V* **. * 

able visitor, even an imperfection in the 
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dressing of some dish at table: such triflp* 
not only discomposed her, but the discom- 
posure was manifested with a vehemence, 
which ajie was yiQt aware was a fault; nor 
did she seem at all sensible that her religion 
was evei: to be resorted to but on great 
Occasions, forgetting that great occasions 
but rarely occur in common life, and that 
these small passes, at which the enemy is 
perpetually entering, the true Christian 
will vigilantly guard. 

I observed in Mrs* Ranby one striking 
inconsistency. While she considered it as 
forming a complete line of separation from 
the world* that she and her daughters ab- 

^^^^•^W^^^ ^ W ^^^^^^^^f ^^^^^^^^^^ ^^F^^^^^^^r ^•^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^r^^ ^^^F ^^^^ 

stained from publick places, she had no ob- 
jection to their indemnifying themselves 
for this forbearance, by devoting so mon- 
strous a disnroDortion of their time to that 
very amusement which constitutes so prin- 
cipal a part of diversipn abroad. The time 
which is redeemed from what is wrong, is 
of little value, if not dedicated to what is 

right; and it is not enough that the <kxr 
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trines of the gospel furnish a subject for 
discussion, if they do not furnish a prin- 
ciple of iiction. 

- One of the inost obvious defects which 
struck me in this and two or three other 

■ 

families, whom I afterwards visited, was the 
want of cdmpanionableness in the daugh- 
ters. They did riot seen; to form a part of 
the family compact; but made a kind of 
distinct branch of themselves. Surely, 
when only the parents and a few select 
friends are met together in a family way, 
the daughters should contribute their por- 
tion^ enliven the domestic circle. They 
were always ready to sing and to play, but 
did not take the pains to produce them- 
selves in conversation ; but seemed to carry 
on a distinct intercourse, by herding, and 
whispering, and laughing together. 

In some women who seemed to be pos- 
sessed of good ingredients, they were so 
Ul mixed up together as not to produce 
an elegant, interesting companion. It ap- 
peared to me that three of the grand in- 
ducements in the choice of a wife, are, that 

a man 
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a man may have a directress for his twmy* 
a preceptress for his children, and a com- 
panion for himself. Can it be honestly 
affirmed that the present habits of domes- 
tic life are generally favourable to the 
union of these three essentials? Yet which 
of them can a man of sense and principle 
consent to relinquish in his conjugal 
prospects? 



CHAP. 
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chap. vn. 

I returned to town at the end of a few 
days. To a speculative stranger, a London 
day presents every variety of circumstance 
in every conceivable shape, of which hu- 
man life is susceptible. When you trace 
the solicitude of the morning countenance, 
the anxious expiring of the morning 
paper, the eager interrogation of die morn- 
ing guest; when you hear the dismal enume- 
ration of losses by land, and perils by sea 
—taxes trebling, dangers multiplying, com- 
merce annihilating, war protracted, in- 
vasion threatening, destruction impending 
—your mind catches and communicatee 
the terror, and you feel yourself " falling 
with a falling state.' 5 

But when, in the course of the very 
same day, you meet these gloomy prog- 
nosticated at the sumptuous, not "dinner 
. but Hetacomb," at the gorgeous fete, the 

vol. 1. E splendid 
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splendid spectacle; when you hear the 
frivolous discourse, witness the luxurious 
dissipation, contemplate the boundless in- 
dulgence, and observe the ruinous gaming, 
you would be ready to exclaim, " Am I 
not supping in the Antipodes of that land 
in which I breakfasted? Surely this is a 
Country of different men, different cha- 
'racters, and different circumstances* This 
at least is a place in which tjiere is neither 
fear, nor danger, nor want, nor misery, nor 
war." 

If you observed the overflowing subscrip- 
tions raised, the innumerable societies form- 
ed, tl^e committees appointed, the agents 
employed, the royal patrons engaged, the 
noble presidents provided, the palace-like 
structures erected; tmd all this to allevi- 
ate, to cure, and even to prevent, every ca- 
lamity which the indigent can suffer, or the 
affluent conceive; to remove not only want 
but ignorance; to suppress not only mi- 
Fery but vice— would you not exclaim with 
Ilam&t, " What a piece of work is man ! 
How noble in reason! How infinite in fa- 
culties ! 
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culties! In action bow like an angel! iu 
compassion how like a Gpd!* 

If you look into the wliole comet-like 
eccentric orbit of the human character; if 
you compared all the struggling contrariety 
of principle and of passion; the clashing 
of opinion and of action, of resolution and 
of performance; the victories of evil over 
the propensities to good ; if you contras- 
ted the splendid virtue with the disorderly 
vice; the exalted generosity with the 
selfish narrowness; the providefct bounty 
with the thoughtless prodigality; the ex- 
tremes of all that is dignified, with the 
excesses of all that is abject, would you 
not exclaim, in the very spirit of Pascal, 
O! the grandeur and the littleness, the ex- 
cellence and the corruption, the majesty 

and the meanness of man! 

If you attended the debates in our great 
deliberative assemblies; if you heard the 
argument and the eloquence, "the wisdom 
and the wit," the public spirit and the dis- 
interestedness ; Curtius's devotedness to hia 
country, and Regulus's disdain of sel£ ex- 

e 2 pressed 
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pressed with all the logic which reason 
can suggest, and embellished with all the 
dietoric which fancy can. supply, would 
you flpt rapturously, cry out, this is 
A bore alt Greek, above all Roman fame ! 

But if you discerned the bitter person- 
ality, the incurable prejudice, the 
retort, the suspicious implication, 
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aling sneer, the cherished 
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rf you beheld the interests of an empire 
Ending *till, the business of the civilized 
globe suspended, while two intellectual 
gladiators are thrusting each to give the 
other a fall, and to shew his own strength ; 
would you not lament the Httleness of the 
the infirmities of the good, and 
the weaknesses of the wise? Would you 
not, soaring a flight for above Hamlet or 
Pascal, apostrophize with the Royal 
Psalmist, * Lord, what is man that thou 







I 





thou regardest him?" 

But to descend to my individual con- 
cerns. ' Among my acquaintance, I visited 
two separate families, where the daughtfcts 

were 
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were remarkably attractive; and more 
than usually endowed with beauty, sense 
and elegance; but I was deterred from fol 4 
lowing up the acquaintance, by observing^ 
in each family, practices which, though 
very different, almost equally revolted me. 
In one, where the young ladies had large 
fortunes, they insinuated themselves into 
the admiration, and invited the familiarity, 
of young men, by attentions the most 
flattering, and civilities the most alluring. 
When they had made sure of their aim, 
and the admirers were encouraged to make 
proposals, the ladies burst out into a loud 
laugh, wondered what the rifcn could 
mean; they never dreamt of any tiling 
more than common politeness; then pe* 
trifled them with distant looks, and turned 
*bo!it to practise the same arts on others. 

The other family in which I thought I 
had secured an agreeable intimacy, I in- 
stantly deserted on observing the gracieiasL 
and engaging reception given by the ladies 
to more than one libertine of 5 ■ the most 

e 3 ; notorious 
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profligacy. The men were handsome, 
and elegant, and fashionable, and had 
figured in newspapers and courts of justice. 
This degrading popularity rather attraetedt 
than repelled attention ; and while the 
guUty associates m their crimes were shun- 
ned with abhorrence by tiiese very ladies, 
the specious undoers were not only re* 
ceived with complaisance, but there 
a sort of competition who should be most 
strenuous in their endeavours to attract 
them*— Surely women of fashion can 
hardly make a moue corrupt use of influ- 
ence, a talent for which they will be pecu- 
liarly accountable. Surely, mere personal 
purity can hardly deserve the name of 
virtue in those who can sanction notori- 
ously vicious characters, which their repwv- 
bation, if it could not reform, would at 
feast degrade. 

On a further acquaintance, I found Sir 
John and Lady Belfield to be persons of 
much worth* They were candid, generous, 
and sincere. They saw the errors of the 
worid ia which they lived, but had not re- 
solution 
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solution to emancipate themselves from 
its shackles. They partook, indeed, very 
sparingly of its diversions, not so much 
because they suspected their evil tendency, 
as because they were weary of them, and 
because they had better resources in them- 
selves. 

Indeed, it is wonderful that more people 
from mere good sense and just taste, with- 
out the operation of any religious consider- 
ation, do not, when the first ardour is 
Pooled, pereeivethe futility of what is called 
pleasure^ and decline it as the man declines 
the amusements of the child. But fashion* 
able society produces few persons who, 
like the ex*courtier of King David, assign 
their fourscore years as a reason for no 
longer * delighting in the voice of singing 
men and singing women." 

Sir John and Lady BelfleW, howevert 
kept up a large general acquaintance; and 
it is not easy to continue to associate with 
the world, without retaining something of 
its spirit. Their standard of morals was 
high, , compared with that of those with 

E 4 wham 
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whom they lived; but when the standard 
of the Gospel was suggested, they drew in 
a little and thought things might be car- 
ried too far. There was nothing in their 
practice which made it their interest to 
hope that Christianity might not be true. 
They both assented to its doctrines, and 
lived in a kind of general hope of its jfinal 
promises. But their views were neither cor- 
rect, nor elevated. They were contented 
to generalize the doctrines of scripture, and 
though they venerated its awful truths in 
the aggregate, they rather took them upon 
trust than laboured to understand them, 
or to imbue their minds with the spirit of 
them. Many a high professor, however, 
might have blushed to see how carefully 
tbey exercised not a few Christian dispo- 
sitions; how kind and patient they were! 
how favourable in their construction of the 
actions of others! how charitable to the ne- 
cessitous! how exact in veracity ! and how 
tender of the reputation of their neighbour! 
Sir John had been early hurt by living so 

much 
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much with men of the world, with wits^po- 
liticians, and philosophers. This, though 
he had escaped the contagion of false prin* 
ciples, had kept back the growth of such 
as were true. Men versed in the world, 
and abstracted from all religious society, 
begin, in time, a little to suspect whether 
their own religious opinions may not possi- 
bly be wrong, or at least rigid, when they 
see them so opposite to those of persons to 
whose judgment they are accustomed to 
look up in other points. He found too, 
that, in the society in which he lived, the 
reputation of religion detracted much front 
that of talents ; and a man does not care 
to have his understanding questioned by 
those in whose opinion he wishes to stand 
well. Thi& apprehension did not, indeed* 
drive him to renounce his principles, but 
it led hi m to conceal them ; and that piety 
which is forcibly kept out of sight, which 
has nothing to fortify, and every thing to 
repel it, is too apt to decline. 
, His. flaarrjage with } ai} liable woman, 

E 5 whose 
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whose virtues and graces attached him t<* 
his own home, drew him off from the most 
dangerous of his prior connections. This 
union had at once improved his character; 
and augmented hi* happiness. If Lady 
Belfield erred, k wa$ through excess of 
kindness and candour. Her kindness led 
to the too great indulgence of her children; 
and her candour to the too favourable cor-* 
struction of tlie errors of her acquaintance. 
She was the very reverse 6f my Hampstead 
friend. Whereas Mrs. Ranby thought 
hardly any body would be saved, Lady Bel- 
field comforted herself that hardly any body 
was in danger. This opinion was not taken 
up as a palliative to quiet her conscience, on 
account of the sms of her own conduct, for 
her conduct was remarkably correct; but 
it sprung from a natural sweetness of tem- 
per, joined to a mind not sufficiently in- 
formed and guided by scriptural truth. She 
was candid and teachable, but as she could 
not help seeing that she had more religion 
than most of her acquaintance, she felt a 

secret 
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secretcomplacency in observing how far her 
rose above theirs, instead of an 
humbling conviction of . how far her own 
fell below the requisition of the gospel.. 

The fundamental error was, that she had; 
no distinct view of the corruption of human: 
nature*, ^he often lamented the weaknesses 
and vices of individuals, but thought all- 
vice an incidental not a radical inischief, the 
effect of thoughtlessness and casual tempta— 
v 'tion. She talked with discrimination of the 

■ 

ftuits of some of ^er children ; . but while 
she rejoiced in tbi happier dispositions of 
the others, she never suspected that they 
had all brought into the world with them 
any natural tendency to evil; and thought 
it cruel to suppose that such innocent little 
things had any such wrong propensities as ; 
education .would not effectually cure, I*< 
*fcrery thing the complete contrast of Mrs*. 
R&nby — as the latter thought education* 
eoukt do nothing, Lady Belfield thought it* 
would do everything; that there was no# 
good tendency which it would not bring to ♦ 

e, 6; pjerr- 
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perfection, and no corruption which it could 
not completely eradicate* On the opera- 
tion of a higher influence she placed too 
littledependance; whileMrs. Ranby rested 
. in an, unreasonable trust on an interference 
.not, warranted by scripture* 

In regard to her children, Lady Belfidd 
, was led by the strength of her affection to 
extreme indulgence. She encouraged no 
.vice in them, but she did not sufficiently 
check thpse indications which are the seeds** 
of vice. She improved the actual fault, but 
nev^r thought of implanting a principle 
which might extirpate the evil from whence 
the fault sprung; so tliaLt the individual 
error and the individual correction were 
continually incurring. 

As Mrs. Ranby, I had observed, seldom 
quoted any sacred writer but St. Paul, I 
remarked that L^dy Belfield admired al- 
most exclusively Ecclesiastes, Proverbs, 
and the historical books of the Bible. Of 
the Epistles, that of St. James was her 
favourite; the others she thought chiefly, 

if 
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if not entirely, applicable to the circum- 
stances of the Jews and Pagans, to the 
converts from among whom they were 
addressed. If she entertained rather an 
awful reverence for the doctrinal parts, 
than an earnest wi^h to study them, it 
arose from the common mistake of be- 
lieving that they were purely speculative, 
without being aware of their deep practical 
importance. But if these two ladies were 
diametrically opposite to each other in cer- 
tain points, both were frequently right in 
what they assumed, and both wrong only in 
what they rejected. Each contended for one 
half of that which will not save when dis- 
joined from the other, but which, when 
united to it, makes up the complete Chris- 
tian character. y 

Lady Belfield, who was, if I may so speak 
constitutionally charitable, almost thought 
that heaven might be purchased by charity. - 
She inverted the valuable superstructure of 
good works, and laid them as her founda- 
tion; and while Mrs. Ranby would not 
perhaps, much have blamed Moses for 

break- 
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breaking the tables of the law, hadTie onljr 
demolished the second, Lady Belfield would 
have saved the second, as the more im- 
portant of the two. 

Lady Belfield has Ifess vanity than any 
woma\i I ever knew who was not governed . 
by a very strict religious principle. Her 
modesty never courted the admiration of 
the world, but her timidity too much, 
dreaded its censure. She would not do - 
a wrong thing to obtain any applause, but 
she omitted some right ones from the 
dread of blame. . 

- - 
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Ths house of Sir John Belfield wis bet 
come a pleasant kind of home to me. H$ 
a«d his toly seldom weiprt out in an even- 
ings Happy in eajch other and in their 
children, though they lived much with the 
rational, thev associated as little as thev 
thought possible with the racketing worlcL 
Yet being known to be geneqaljy at home, 
they were exposed to the inroads of certaiij 
invaders, called fine ladies, who always 
afraid of being too early for their parties, 
are constantly on the watch, how to dis- 
burthen themselves for the intermediate 
hour, of the heavy commodity time; a ra\y 
material, which, as they seldom work up 
at home, they are always willing to truck 
agakisfc die time of their more domestic acr 
quaintaaee. J^ow as these last have always 
something to do, k is an unfair traffic^ 

"all 
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"all the reciprocity is on one side," to 
borrow the expression of an illustrious 
statesman; and the barter is as disadvan- 
tageous to the sober home-trader, as that 
of the honest negroes, who exchange their 
gold dust and ivory for the beads and bits . 
of glass of the wily English. 

These nightly irruptions, though some- 
times inconvenient to my friends, were of 
use to me, as they enabled me to see and 
judge more of the gay world, than I could 
have done without going in Search of it; a 
riak, which I thought bore no proportion 
to the gain. It was like learning the lan- 
guage of the enemy's country at home. 

One evening, when we were sitting hap- 
pily alone in the Library, Lady Belfield, 
working at her embroidery, cheerfully join- 
ing in our little discussions, and comparing 
<&ur peaceful pleasures with those pursued 
by the Occupiers of the countless carriages 
which were tearing up the " wheel-worn 
streets," or jostling each other at the door of 
the next house, where a grand assembly was 

collect- 
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collecting its myriads-~Sir John asked 
what should be the evening book. Then 
rising, he took down from the shelf Aken- 
side's Pleasures of Imagination. 

* Is it," said he, as soon as he sat down, 
" the rage for novelty, or a real degeneracy 
of taste, that we now so seldom hear of a, 
poet, who, when I was a boy, was the ad- 
miration of every man who had a relish for 
true genius? I cannot defend his principles, 
since in a work, of which Man is pro- 
fessedly the object, he his overlooked his 
immortality i a subject, which one wonders 
did not force itself upon him, as so con- 
genial to the sublimity of his genius, what 
ever his religious views might have been. 
But to speak of him only as a poet : a work 
which abounds in a richer profusion of 
images, and a more variegated luxuriance 
of expression than the Pleasures of Imagi- 
nation, cannot easily be found. The flimsy 
metre of our day seems to add fresh value 
to his sinewy verse. We have no happier 

master 
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master of poetic numbers ; none wlio better 
knew 

To build the lofty rhyme. 

r 

The condensed vigour, so indispensable to 
blank verse, the skilful variation of the 
pause, the masterly structure of the period, 
and all the occult mysteries of the art, caa 
perhaps be best learnt from Akenside. If 
he could have conveyed to Thomson his 
melody and rhythm, and Thomson would 
have paid him back in perspicuity and' 
transparency of meaning, how might they 
have enriched each other r 

u I confess." said L " in reading Aken- 
side, I have now and then found the same 
passage at once enchanting and unintelligi- 
ble. As it happens to many frequenters of 
the Opera, the music always transports, but 
the words are not always understood.** I 
then desired my friend to gratify us with the 
first book of the Pleasures of Imagination. 

Sir John is a passionate lover of poetry,. 
U3L which he has a fine taste.. He read it 
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with much spirit and feeling, especially 

these truly classical lines, 

Mind, mind alone, bear witness earth and heaven, 

The living fountains in itself contains 

Of beauteous and sublime : here hand iu hand 

Sit paramount the graces ; here enthroned 

Celestial Venus, with dirioafit airs 

Invites the soul to nerer-fodiog joy. 

" The reputation of this exquisite passage," 
said he, laying down the book, "is esta- 
blished by the consenting Suffrage of all 
men of taste, though by the critical coun- 
tenance jim are beginning to put on, yon 
look as if you had a mhid to attack it." 

" So far from it,* said I, " that I know 
notlring more splendid in the whole mass 
of our poetry. And I fed almost guilty 
of high treason against the majesty of the 
sublimer Muses, in th£ remark I am going 
to hazard, on the celebrated lines which 
foHow. The Poet's object, Ihrough this 
and the two following pages, is to establish 
the infinite superiority of mind over un- 
conscious matter, eren in its fairest forms. 

* 

The idea is as just as the execution is beau- , 

tiful; 
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tiful ; so also is hfa supreme elevation of 
intellect, over 

Greatness of bulk, or symmetry of parts. 

Nothing again can be finer, than his 
subsequent preference of 

The powers of genius and design, 

over even the stupendous range 

. Of planets, sans, and adamantine spheres. 

He proceeds to ransack the stories of the 
mental and the moral world, as he had 
done the world of matter, and with a pen 
dipped in Hippocrene, opposes to tlie latter, 
The charms of virtuous friendship, &c 

* , * * * «r * • 

» • • . 

The candid blush 
Of nim who strives with fortune to be jusU 

■ 

All the mild majesty of private life. 

* * * * * * * 

The graceful tear that streams from other's woes. 

« Why, Charles," said Sir John, " I am 
glad to find you the enthusiastic eulogist 
of the passage of wbich I suspected you 
were about to be the saucy censurer " 

"Censure ~ 
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Censure* replied I, . " is perhaps too 
strong a term for any part, especially the 
most admired part of this fine poem. I 
need not repeat the lines on which I was 
going to risk a slight observation ; they 
live in the mind and memory of every lover 
erf the Muses." 

u I will read the next passage, however,* 
said Sir John, " that I may be better able 
to controvert your criticism: 

Look then abroad through nature to the range 
Of planets, suns, and adamantine spheres, 
Wheeling unshaken through the void immense, 
And speak, oh man ! does this capacious scene 
With half that kindling majesty dilate 
Thy strong conception, as when Brutus rose 
Refulgent from* the stroke of Caesar's fate 
Amid the crowd of patriots, and his arm 
Aloft extending, like eternal J ore 
When guilt brings down the thunder, call'd aloud 
On Tully's name, and shook his crimson steel, 
And bade the father of his country hail ; 
For lo ! the tyrant prostrate in the dust, _ 
And Rome again is free 

u What a grand and powerful passage!" 
said Sir John. 

" I acknow- 
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«I acknowledge it," said I, "but is it 
as just as it is grandr Le vrai est k seal 
beau* Is it a fair and direct opposition 
between mind and matter? The poet could 
not have expressed the image more noWy, 
but might be not, out of the abundant 
treasures of his opulent mind have choscui 
it with more feUcity? Is an act of murder, 
even o£_aa usurper, as happily contrasted 
with the organization pf matter, as the 
other beautiful instances I named, and 
which he goes on to select? The superi- 
ority of mental beauty is the point he is 
establishing, and his elaborate preparation 
leads you io expect all his other instances 
to be drawn from pure mental excellence. 
His other exemplifications are general, this 
is particular* They are a class, this is 
only a variety. I question if Milton, who 
was at least as ardent a champion for liberty, 
and as much of a party-man as Akenside, 
would have used this illustration. Milton, 
though he often insinuates a political stroke 
in his great poem, always, I think, gene- 

ralizesi 
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Talizes. Whatever had been hi« principles, 
or at whatever period he had written, I 
question, when he wanted to describe the 
overthrow of authority by the rebel angels, 
if he would have illustrated it by Crom- 
well's seizing the mace, or the decapitation 
of Charles. Much less, if he would have 
selected those two instances as the triumph 
of mind over matter.* 

" But,* said Sir John, a you forget that 
Akenside professedly adopts the language 
of Cicero in his second Philippic." He 
then read the note beginning with, Caesare 
interfecto, &c 

" True," said I, " I am not arguing the 
matter as a point of fact, but as a point of 
just application. I pass over the comparison 
. of Brutus with Jove, which by the way 
would have become Tully better than 
Akenside, but which Tully would have 
perhaps thought too bold. Cicero adorns 
his oration with this magnificent descrip- 
tion. He relates it as an event, the other 
uses it as an illustration of that to which I 

humbly 
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humbly conceive it does not exactly apply. 
The orator points the violent death of a 
hero; the poet adopts the description of 
this violent death, or rather the stroke 
which caused it, to illustrate the perfection 
of intellectual grandeur. After all, it is 
as much a party question as a poetical one. 
A question on which the critic will be 
apt to be guided in his decision* by his po- 
litics rather than by his taste. The splen- 
dour of the passage, however, will inevita- 
bly dazzle the feeling reader, till it produce 
the common effect of excessive brightness, 
that of somewhat blinding the beholder." 
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we were thus pleasantly engaged, 



the servant announced Mrs. Fentham; and 
a fashionable looking woman, about the 
middle of life, rather youthfully drest, and 
not far from handsome, made her appear- 
ance. Instead of breaking forth into the 
usual modish jargon, she politely entered 
into the subject in which jshe found us en* 
gaged; envied Lady Belfield the happiness 
of elegant quiet, which she herself might 
have been equally enjoying at her own 
house, and professed herself a warm ad* 
niirer of poetry. She would probably have * 
professed an equal fondness for metaphy- 
sics, geometry, military tactics, or the Ara- 
bic language, if she had happened to have 
found us employed in the study of either. 

From poetry the transition to painting 
was easy and natural. Mrs. Fentham pos- 

voi*. i. F sessed 
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sessed all the phraseology of connoisseur- 
ship, and asked me if I was fond of pic* 
tures. I professed the delight I took in 
them in strong, that is, in true terms. She 
pohtely said, that Mr. Fentham had a very 
tolerable collection of the best masters, and 
particularly a Titian, which she would be 
happy to have the honour of shewing me 
next morning. I bowed my thankful jas- 
sent; she appointed the hour, and soon 
after, looking at her watch, said she was 
' afraid she must leave the delights of such 
a select and interesting society for a far 
less agreeable party. 

When she was gone, I expressed my ob- 
ligations to her politeness, and anticipated 
the pleasure I should 'have in seeing her 
pictures. " She is much more anxious that 
you should see her Originals," said Lady 
itelfield/smiling ; u the kindness is ho* quite 
disinterested; take care of your hearth Sir 
John, rather gravity, said, " It is with re- 
hictanee that I ever say any thing to the 
prejudice of any body thai I receive in my 
c > * • ",,«, house; 
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house; but as the son of my valued friend, 
I think it fair to tell you that this vigilant 
matron keeps, a keen look out after all 
young men of fortune. This is not the 
first time that Titian has been made 
the bait to catch a promising acquaintance. 
Indeed it is now grown so stale, that had 

have risked it. If 

to like painting, some book would have 
been offered you* The return of a book 
naturally brings on a visit. But all these v 
devices have not yet answered. The dam- 
sels still remain, like Shakespeare's plain- 
tive maid, « in single blessedness/' They 
do not however, like her, spend gloomy 
nights • " ' - 

Cbaunttog cold hjrmos to the pale, lifeless mooa % 

« . » - « * • • . 

but m singing sprightlier roundelays to 
livelier auditors." 

I punctually attended the invitation, ef- 
fectually shielded from danger by the 
friendly intimation, and a still more iiifallt- 
ble iEgis, the charge of my father never to 

F 2 embark 
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embark in any engagement till I had made 
my visit to Mr. Stanley. My venerathni 
for his memory operated as a complete 
defence. 

I saw and admired the pictures. The 
pictures brought on an invitation to dinner, 
I found Mrs. Fentham to be in he* convex 
sation, a sensible, correct knowing woman. 
Her daughters were elegant in their figures, 
well instructed in the usual- accomplish- 
ments, well bred, and apparently well tetn- 
' pered. Mr. Fentham was a man of business, 
arid of the world. He had a great income 
from a place under government, out of 
which the expences of his family permit- 
ted him to save nothing. Private fortune 
he had little or none. His employment 
engaged him almost entirely, so that he 
interfered but little with domestic affairs. 
A general air 9f elegance, almost amount- 
ing to magnificence, pervaded the whole 

c s tablishmen t 

£ at first saw but little to excite any saa- 
picion of the artificial character of the lady 
<tf- Jih*;&rose* Jbft fiwt glean\ of light 

.!• 'i"<-j • : ' which 
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which let in the trath was the expressions 
most frequent in Mrs. Fentham's mouth— 
« What will the world say?" " What wilT 
people think ?" "How ill such a thing 
appear?* "Will it haw a gpod look?* 
« The world is of opiwon:^ Won't such 
a thing be censored ?" On a little acquaint- 
ance I discovered that human applause 
was the motive of all she said, and reputa- 
tion her great object in all she did. Opinion- 
wa? the idol to which she sacrificed. De- 
coram was the ipspijrer of her duties, and 
praise the reward of them* The standard 
ihe world was the stairfard by which J 
ate m ighfid W?tioiP* She had po higher 
principle of eondMt- She adopted the 

igion, because she sai^f that} 
earned to a certain degree, they rather pro- 
daced credit than censure. While hpr 

- 

hysbaad ^ju$ted his accounts on the Sun- 
day pipming, she regularly carried her 4 
daughters to church, except a h^ad-ache 
hfrd hepn caught at the Saturday's opera; 
regularly exhibited hertetf and them 

F * afterwards 
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afterwards in Hyde-park. As she said it 
was Mr. Fentham's leisure day, she com- 
plimented him with always having a great 
dinner on Sundays, but alleged her piety 
as a reasQn for not having cards in the 
evening at home, though she had no scru- 
ple to make one at a private party at a 
friend's house; soberly conditioning, how- 
ever, that there should not be more than 
three tables; the right or wrong, the de- 
corum or impropriety, the gaiety or gra- 
vity always being made specifically to de- 
She was, in general, extremely severe 
against women who had lost their reputa- 
tion; though she had no hesitation in visit- 
ing a few of the most dishonourable, if they 

set In that case, she excused herself by 
saying, " that as fashionable people con- 
tinued to countenance them, it was not for 
her to be scrupulous — One must sail with 
<ti^e stream — I can't set my face against the ^ 
world." But if an unhappy girl had been 
drawti aside, of one Who had not rankl:o 

* 
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bear her out had erred, that altered the 
case, and she then expressed the most vir- 
tuous indignation. When modesty hap- 
pened to be in repute, not the necks of 
Queen Elizabeth and her courtly virgins 
were more entrenched in ruffs and shrouded 
in tuckers, than those of Mrs. Fentham 
and her daughters; but when display became 
the order of the day, the Grecian Venus 
was scarcely more unconscious of a veil. 

With a very good understanding she 
never allowed herself one original thought, 
&r one spontaneous action. Her ideas, 
her language, and her conduct were en* 
tirfcly regulated by the ideas, language, 
and conduct of those who stood well 
with the world. Vanity in her was a 
steady, inward, but powerfully pervading 
principle. It did not evaporate in levity or 
•indiscretion, but was the hidden, thoughfor- 
cible spiring of her whole course of action- 
She had all the gratification whieh4?anity 
affords in secret, and all the credit which 
its prudent operation procures in pufofo. 

f 4 She 

- 
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She was apparently guilty of no excess ef 
any kind. She had a, sober scale of credit* 
-able vices, and never allow ed herself to ex- 
ceed a few stated degrees in any of diem. 
She reprobated gaming, but could not exist 
without cards. Masquerades she censured 
as highly extravagant and dangerou*, but 
when given by ladies of high quality, at 
their own houses, she thought them an ele- 
gant and proper amusement. Though efhe 
sometimes went to the play, she did not 
cape for what past on the stage, for she con-v 
fessed thechief pleasure the theatreafforded, 
was to reckon up, when she came home r 
hpw many duchesses and countesses had 
bowed to her across the house. 
: A complete despot at home, her arbi- 
trariness is so veiled by correctness of man- 
ner, and studied erood breeding, that she 
obtains the credit of great mildness and 
moderation. She is said not to love her 
daughters, who come too near her in age, 
and go too much beyond her in beauty to 
be forgiven; yet like a consummate poli- 
tician, 

■ 
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tiaan, sfhe is mer labouring for their ad- 
vancement. Stie has generally several ' 
schemes in hand, and always one scheme 
under another, the wider-plot ready to be 
brought forward if the principal one fails. 
Though she encourages pretenders, yet she 
is afraid to accept of a tolerable proposal, 
lest a better should present itself: but if the 
loftier hope fails, she then contrives to lure 
back the inferior offer. She can balance to 
^ nicety, in the calculation of chances, the 
advantages or disadvantages erf a higher 
possibility against a< lower probability. 

Though she neither wants reading nor 
taste, her mind is never sufficiently dis- 
engaged to make her an agreeable com- 
panion. Her head is always at work, con- - 
jecturing the event of every fresh ball and 
eiaery new acquaintance. She cannot even 

T&c hej tea without a stratagem. 

She set out in life with a very slender ac- 
quaintance, and clung for a while to one or 
two damaged peeresses, who were not re- 

f 5> chived 
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ceived by women of their own rank* But 
I am told it was curious to see with what 
adroitness she could extricate herself from 
a disreputable acquaintance, when a more 
honourable one stept in\o fill the niche. 
She made her way rapidly, by insinuating 
to one person of note how intimate she was 
with another, and to both what handsome 
things each said of the other. By constant 
attentions, petty offices, and measured flat- 
tery, she has got footing into almost every 
house of distinction. Her decorum is in- 
variable. Shg boasts that she was never 
guilty of the indecency of violent passion. 
Poor woman! she fancies there is no vio- 
lent passion but that of anger. Little does 
she think that ambition, vanity, the hunger 
of applause, a rage for being universally 
known, are all violent passions, however 
modified by discretion, or varnished by art. 
She suffers too all that " vexation of spirit" 
which treads on the heels of " vanity" 
Disappointment and jealousy poison the 
days devoted to pleasure. The party does 

*ot 
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not answer. The wrong people never stay 
away, and the right ones never come; 

• 

The guest for whom the f8te is made is 
sure to fail. Her party is thin, while that 
of her competitor overflows; or there is 
a plenty of dowagers and a paucity of 
young men. When the costly and elabo- 
rate supper is on the table excuses arrive: 
even if the supper is crowded, the daughters 
remain upon hand—How strikingly does 
• she exemplify the strongs expression of — 
" labouring in the fire for very vanity n — 
« of giving her money for that which is 
not bread, and her labour for that which 
satisfieth notr 

After spending the day at Mrs. Fentham's, 
I went to sup with my friends in Cavendish- 
Square. Lady Belfield was impatient for 
my history of the dinner. But Sir John 
said, laughing, " You shall not say a word, 
Charles — I can tell how it was as exactly 
as if I had been there. —Charlotte, who has 
the best voice, was brought out to sing, but 
was placed a little behind^ as her person 

f (J, is 
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is not quite perfect; Maria, who is the most 
picturesque figure, ww put to attitudinize 
at the harp, arrayed in the costume, and 
assuming the fascinating graces of Mar- 
mic^i*^ s I^acl^^ ller^jri y 

Fair was her rounded arm, as o'er 
The airings her fingers flew. 

Then* Charles, was the moment of peril! 
then, according to your favourite Milton's 
roost incongruous image, : 

Yon took in sounds that michr. create a soul 

Under the ribs of death. 

"For fear, however, that your heart of 
adamant should hold out against all these 
perilous assaults, its vulnerability was tried in 
other quarters* The Titian would naturally 
lead to Lavinia's drawings, A beautiful 
sketch of the lakes would be produced, 
with a genteel intimation, whata sweet place 
Westmoreland must be to live in!* When 
you had exhausted all proper raptures on 
ihe art and on the artist, it would be re- 
collected, that as Westmoreland was so near 
Scotland, you would naturally be fond of 

a reel 
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a rf^pl— rhp rffl of course succeeded " 

Then, putting himself iijto*ti attitude, and 

speaking theatrically, he continued 

<< Then ttiiHret-s*! Pan 
Kak with tie graces ami tfre hfeitt hi dance** 

Oh! no, I forget, universal Pan eouM not 
join— but he could admire,— Then all the 
perfections of all the nymphs burst on you 
m full blaze* — Such a concentration of 
attractions you never could resist! You 
are but a man, and now, doubtless, a lost 
man.' —Here he stopped to finish his laugh, 
and I was driven reluctantly to acknow- 
lege that his picture, though a caricature, 
was notwithstanding, a resemblance. 

**■ And so," said Sir John, "you were 
brought under no power of incantation by 
this dangerous visit. You will not be 
driven, like the tempted Ithacan, to tye 
yourselfto a mast, or to flee for safety firorii 
the enchantment of these Syrens." 

While we were at supper, with more 
gravity, he said, « Among *he various ob- 
jects of ambition, there are few in life 

which 
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which bring less accession to its comfort* 
thin an unceasing struggle to rise to an 
elevationin society very much: above the 
level of our own condition, without being 
aided by any stronger ascending power than 
$nene vanity. Great talents, of whatever 
kin$, have a natural tendency to rise, and 
to lift their nossessor. The flame in mount- 
ing, does but obey its impulse* ; But when 
there is no energy mors powerful than the 
passion to be great, destitute of the rifts 
• which confer greatness, the painful efforts 
of ambition are like water, forced above its 
level by mechanical powers. It requires 
constant exertions of art, to keep up what 
art first sat a-going. Poor Mrs. Fentham's 
head is perpetually at work to maintain the 
elevation she has reached. And how little 
.after all is she considered by those on whose 
.caresses her happiness depends ! She has 
lost the esteem of her original circle, where 
,she might have been respected, without 
gaining that of fcer high associates, who, 
though they receive her, still refuse her 

claims 
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claims of equality. She not considered 
of their MtibHshment, it k but fofera- 
tiori&t best** • " ■• ; 

■ At Mrs. Fentham ? s I encountered Lady- 
Bab Lawless, a renowned modish dowager 
famous for laying siege to the heart of 
£very distinguished man, with the united 
artillery of her own wit, and her daughters* 
beauty. How many ways there are of be- 
ihg wrong ! She was of a character diame- 
trically opposite to that of Mrs. Fentham. 
She had the same end in view, but the 
means she used to accomplish it were of a 
bolder strain. Lady Bab affected no deli- 
cacy, she laughed at reserve, she had shaken 
hands with decorum. 

She held the »<wsy tenor of her way 

with no assumed refinement; and, so far 
from shielding her designs behind the mask 
of decency, she disdained the obsolete ex- 
pedient. Her plans succeeded the more 
infallibly, because her frankness defeated 
all suspicion. A man could never divine 
:i - that 
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that such gay, and open assaults cwldhav* 
theif foundation in design, «id He gave 
her full credit for artless simplicity, at the 
moment she was catching him in her toils. 
1 If she now and then had gone 

by a momentary oversight, or excessive le- 
vity had betrayed too mijch, wfth infinite 
address she would make ^ crane-peck turn, 
and fall to discussing, not without ability 
some moral or theological topic. Thus 
she affected to establish the character of a 
woman, thoughtless through wit, indis- 
creet through simplicity, but religious on 
principle. 

A4 there is no part of the appendage to 
a wife, which I have ever more dre^td^f 
than a Machiavelian mother, I should have 
been deaf to ! wit and blind to beauty, and 
dead to advances, had their united ba£teri$p 
been directed against me. But I h*4 no* 
the ambition to aspire fco that honoijr. I 
wa* much too low a mark for her lpfty 
*im. She had a natural antipathy to every 
wme ti»t V*M not be frund in the *ed 

book. 
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b^okt She equally shrunk from untitled 
opulence and indigent nobility. She knew 
by instinct if a younger aoa was in the 
room? and by a petrifying look cheoksd hi$ 
most distant approaches; while with her 
powerful spells she never failed to dxw 
within her magic circle the splendid heir, 
and charm him to her purjfese. 

Highly born herself, she had early been 
married to a rich man of inferior rai*& &T 
the sake of a large settlement. Her plan 
was, that her daughters, (who by the way 
are modest and estimable,) should find in 
the man they married, still higher birth 
than her own, and more riches than her 
husband's. 

It was a curious speculation to compare 
these two friends, and to observe how much 
less the refined manoeuvres of Mrs. Fen- 
tham answered, than the open assaults of the 
intrepid Eady Bab. All the intricacies and 
labyrinths which the former has been so 
skilful and so patient in weaving, have not 
yet enthralled one captive, while the com- 
posed 
r 
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posed effrontery, the affecting to take for 
granted the offer which was never meant 
to be made, and treating that as concluded, 
which was never so much as intended, drew 
the unconscious victim of the other into 
the trap, before he knew it was set. The 
depth of her plot consisting in not appear- 
ing to have any. It was a novelty in in- 
trigue. An originality which defied all 
competition, and in which no imitator has 
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CHAP. x. 

SiR John carried me one morning to call 
on Lady Denham, a dowager of fashion, 
who had grown old in the trammels of the 
world. Though she seems resolved to die 
in &e harness, yet she piques herself on 

i 

being very religious, and no one inveighs 
against lnnoenty or in) piety wim more 
pointed censure. " She has a grand-daugh- 
ter" said Sir John, "who lives with her, 
and whom she has trained to walk precisely 
in her own steps, and which, she thinks, is 
the way she should go. The girl* added 
he smiling, a is well looking, and will h&Ve 
a handsome fortune, and lam persuaded 
that, as my friend, I could procure you a 
good reception." - ' 

We were shewn into her dressing room, 
where we found her with a book lying opeh 
' before her. From a glance which I caught 
*df the large black letter, I saw it was a 

WeeKs 
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Week's Preparation. This book it seems 
constantly lay open before her from break- 
fast till dinner, at this season. It was Pas- 
sion week. But as this is the room in 
which she sees all her morning visitors, to 

none of whom i* she ever denied, ? v^n, at 
thte period of retreat, *he could Pnly pi<*k np 
momvtery snatches pf reading in the short 
intervals between one pejsgn bowing Q^t 
and* anothipr cpnrtesyipg in. Miss Pen- 
ham wt by, painting flpwef*, 

gir John askedher ladyship, ifahe wqvW 

go f4vd dine in a family way with JUdy Bel- 

&|d. She drew np, lopked grave nod md 
with much solemnity, tj^t phe stypnU} never 
$hwk of dining efyoftd at thi* hply sa$on» 
$ir John gaiij, a as we have nether cwfc 

mr vwpany, I thought yoq might a* weJl 

have e#en ypur chicken in wy hpwe^f ij* 
your own" But though $he thought jt $ f»n 
to dine with a sober family, she Wiade hereejf 
amends for the SW^ftce, by letting n$ see 
that her hfiart wa* brimful of the WQfld, 
passed dow» and jmnWPgfver* Sh* in- 
demnified 
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demnitfed herself for her abstinence fr#m 
itfc divers ion$,by indulging in the only plea- 
sures which she thought compatible with 
the sanctity of the season, uncharitable 
gossip, and unbounded calumny. She 
would not touch a card for the world, but 
she played over to Sir John the whole 
game of the preceding Saturday night; 
tokt him by what a shameful inattention 
her partner had lost the odd trick; and 
that she should not have been beaten after 
all, had not her adversary, she verily be- 
lieved, contrived to look over her hand. 

Sir John seized the only minute in which 
we were alone, to ask her to add a guinea 
to a little sum he was collecting for a poor 
tradesman with a large family, who had 
been burnt out a few nights ago. "His , 
wife," added he, " was your favourite 
lR&d Dixon* and both are deserving 
people."— " Ah • poor Dixon! She was 
always unlucky," replied the Lady* * How 
could they be so careless ? surely they might 
havfe put the fire out sooner. They should 
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not have let it got a-head. I wonder peo- 
ple are not more active." — "It is too late 

toenauire about that*" said Sir John." 
a the question now is, npt how their loss 
might have beeu prevented, but, hpw ifc 
may be rqpwr^d^-r" I , am realty quite 
sorry," *aid she, " that I can give you nc^ 
thing, I have had so many calls lately^ 
that my charity jmrse is completely .ex- 
hausted—and that abominable Property- 
tax makes me quite a beggar." 
- While she was speaking, I glanqed on the 
open leaf at, " Charge them that are rich 
in this would that they be ready to giv^ ; M 
and . directing my eye further, it fell,q$v 

- 

i( Be jiQt <feceived. God is npt mocked." 
These were the awful' passages which 
formed a part of her Preparation* andtbi* 
was the practical use she made of them! 

.A dozen persons of both sexes "had 
their e*its and their entrances" during our, 
stay; for the scene was so strange, and the 
character so n$w to me, that I felt uwit' 
ling to stir. Among pther visitprs w*# 
; - Signor 
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Signor Squailini, a fevourite opera singer; 
whom she patronized. Her face was lighted 
up with joy, at sight of him. He brought 
her an admired new air in which he was 
preparing himself, *nd sung a few notes, 
that she might say she had heard it the 
first. She felt all the dignity of the pri- 
vilege, and extolled the air with all the 
phrases, cant and rapture of dilettanteism. 

After this, die drew a paper from be- 
tween the leaves of her still open book, 
which she shewed him. It contained a 
list of all the company she had engaged 
to-attend his benefit. " I will call on some 
others'' said she " to-morrow after prayers* 
I am sorry this is a tfeek in which I cannot 
see my friends at their assemblies, but on 
Sunday you know it will be over, and I shall 
have my house fall in the evening. Next 
Monday will be Easter, and I shall be at 
our dear Duchess's private masquerade, and 
then I hope to see and engage the whole 
world. — Hem are ten guineas," said she, 
in a half whisper to the obsequious Signor, 

* "you 
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f< you may mention what I gave for my 
* ticket, and it i&ay set the fashion going," 
She then pressed a ticket on Sir John and 
another 0ft 1H6. ' He declined, saying with 
great sang Jn>id, "You know wa are 
Hbnihtims* What excuse I made I do 
not well know* I only know that I saved 
My tea gukieas with a very bad grace, but 
felt bottnd in conscience to' add them to 
what I had before subscribed to poor 
Dixon* . ■ ■ 

Hitherto 1 had never seen the gnafe- 
fetrainer, and the catnel-gwalkywer, so strik- 
ingly exenajplified. And it i$ observable 
how forcibly the truth of Scripture is often 
illustrated by those who live in the boldest 
opposition to it. If you have any doubt 
while you Sre reading go into the world 
and your belief Will be confirmed. 

As we took our leave, she followed us to 
the door, I hoped it was with the guinea 
for the fire; but she only whispered Sir 
John, though he did not go himself, to pre- 
vail oirsuch and such ladies to go to Squal* 
1 9 lini's 
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jiuTsr benefit. « Pray do,* said she, « it 
jwdl be charity. Poor fellow! he is sadly 
opt at elbows, he has a /fine liberal spirit, * 
and can hardly make his large income do.* 
When we got into the street we admired 
the splendid chariot and laced liveries of 
this indigent professor, for whom our char 
rity had been just solicited, and whose 
* liberal spirit" my friend assured me, con* 

sisted in sumntuous livino*. and thp inrlul- 

gence of every fashionable vice, 

I could not restrain my exclamations as 
soon as we got out of hearing. To Sir 
John, the scene was amusing, hut to him 
it had lost the interest of Novelty. " I have 
known her ladyship about twelve yje^rs," 
said he, " and of course have witnessed 
a dozen of these annual paroxysms of de- 
votion. I am persuaded that she is a 
gainer by them on her own principle, that 
is. in the article of uleasure. This short 
periodical abstinence whets her appetite 
to a keener relish for suspended enjoyment; 
and while afoe fasts from amusements, her 
vo*. i« G Winded 
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blinded conscience enjoys the feast of self* 
gratulation. She feeds on the remem- 

* trance of her self-denial, even after she has 
returned to those delights which she thinks 
her retreat has fairly purchased. She con- 
siders religion as a system of pains and pe- 
nalties, by the voluntary enduring of which, 
for a short time, she shall compound for 
all the indulgences of- the year. She is 
persuaded that something must be annu- 
ally forborne, in order to make her peace. 
After these periodical atonements, the 
Almighty being in her debt, will be ob- 
liged at last to pay her with heaven. 
This composition,* which rather brings her 
in <on the creditor side, not only qtiiets 
her conscience for the past, but enables 
her joyfully to enter on a new score." 
* I asked Sir John, how Lady Belfield 
CQidd associate with a woman of a charac- 
ter so opposite to her own? u What can 
we do 3" sfcid he, a we cannot be singular. 
We must conform a little to the world iii 
which we lm*." Trusting to his extreme 

goochd&ture, and fired ait the scene to which 

I had 
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/that non-conformity to such a world as 

-that of which this lady was a specimen; 
was the vary criterion of the religion 
taught by Him who had declared by wiy 
of pre-eminent distinction, that " his king- . 
dom was not of this world. 1 ' 

"> Yon are a young man," answered he 
mildly, "and this delicacy and these pre- 
judices would soon wear of£ if you were to 
live some time in the world"-*-" My dear 
Sir John," said I warmly, "by the grace 

: of God, I never wiU lire in the world r*t 
least^I never will associate with that partof 
it, whose society would be sure to wearoff 
that delicacy and remove those prejudices. 
Why this i& retainmg ajl the worst part of 
popery. Here is the abstinence without the 

/devotion r the outward observance without 
the interior humiliation ; the suspending of 
sin, not only > without any design of for* 
saking it, but with a fixed resolution of re- 
tuning to it, aitf di increasing the gust by 
the forbearance. Nay, the sins she retains 
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ance, are as bad as those she lays down. A 
postponed sin, which is fully intended to be 
resumed, is as much worse than a sin per- 
sisted in, as deliberate hypocrisy is worse 
than the impulse of passion. I desire not 
a more explicit comment on a text, which 
I was once almost tempted to think un- 
jiistj l mean, the greater facility of the 
entrance of *gross and notorious offenders 
into heavetfthan of these formalists. No! 
Ifr Miss Denham were sole heiress to 
Croesus, and joined the beauty of Cleo- 
patra to the wit of Sappho, I never would 
connect myself with a disciple of that 
school." 

" How many ways there are of being 
unhappy T said Sir John, as we returned 
one day from a ride we had taken some 
miles out of town, to call on a friend of his* 
Mr, Stanhope, whom wehave just quitted, 
is a man of great elegance of mind. His 
early life was passed in liberal studies, and 
tri the beat company; Buthis fair prospects 
.were blasted by a disproportionatemarriage. 
He was drawn infby a vanity too natural to 
' f young 
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young men, that of fancying himself pre- 
ferred by awoman) who had no one reeom* 
mendation but beauty. To be admired by 
her, whom all his acquaintance admired, 
gratified h is amour propre. He was over- 
come by her marked attentions so far as to 
declare himself, without knowing her real 
disposition. It was some time before his 
ureoossession allowed him to discover that 
she was weak and ill-informed, selfish and 
bod tempered. What she wanted in tmder- 
^anding.shemade up in spirit. The mere 
she exacted, the more he submitted ; and 
her demands grew in proportion to his sa- 
crifices. My friend, with patient afleestion 
struggledJbr a long time to raise her cha- 
racter, and to enlighten her mind; and 
finding that she^ pouted whenever he took 
up a book, and that she even hid the news- 
paper before he had read it, complaining 
that he preferred anything to her company 
th€j softness of his temper and his habitual 
indolence at length prevailed. His better 
judgement sunk in the hopeless contest. 
For a quiet life, he has submitted to a dis- 

g 3 graceful 
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graceful life. The compromise has not 
answered He has incurred the degradation, 
which by amo/e spirited conduct, he might 
have avoided, and has missed the quiet 1 
which he sacrificed his dignity to purchase. 
He compassionates her folly, and continues 
to translate, her wearisome interruptions 
into the flattering language of affection. 

u ln compliment to her, no less than in 
justification of his own choice, he has per- 
suaded himself that all women are pretty 
much alike. That in point of capacity, dis- 
position, and knowlege, he has but drawn 
the common lot, with the balance in his fit- 
vour, of strong affection and unsullied 
virtue. He hardly ever sees his fine library, 
which is the object of her supreme aversion, 
but wastes his days in listless idleness and 
his evenings at cards, the only thing in 
which she takes a lively interest* His fine 
mind is, I fear, growing mean and disin- 
genuous. The gentleness of his temper 
le ids him not only to sacrifice his peace, * 
but to infringe on his veracity in order to 
keep her quiet. 
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« All the entertainment he finds at din- 
ner is a recapitulation of the faults of her 
maids, or the impertinence of her footmen, 
or the negligence of her gardener. If to 
please her he joins in the censure, she turns 
suddenly about, and defends them* If he 
vindicates them, she insists on their imme- 
diate dismission; and no sooner are they 
irrevocably discharged, than she is conti- 
nually dwelling on their perfections, and 
then it is only their successors who have 
any faults. 

" He is now so afraid of her driving out 
his few remaining old servants, if she sees 
his partiality for them, that in order to con- 
ceal it he affects to reprimand them as the 
only means for them to secure her fa- 
vour. Thus the integrity of his heart is 
giving way to a petty duplicity, and the 
openness of his temper to shabby artifices. 
He couki submit to the loss of his comfort, 
but sensibly teels the diminution of his cre- 
dit. The lpss of his usefulness too is a con- 
stant source of regret. She wiU not even* 

G 4 suffer 
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suffer him to act as a magistrate, lest her 
doors should be beset with vagabonds, atid 
her house dirtied by men in business, if 
he ohance to commend a dish he hag 
tasted at a friend's house— Yes, every 
body's things are good but her's— she cair 
never please — he had better always dine 
abroad, if nothing is fit to be eaten at 
home. 

■ 

" Though poor Stanhope's conduct is so 
correct, and his attachment to his wife so 
notorious, he never ventures to commend 
any thing that is said or done by another 
woman. She has, indeed, no definite object 
of jealousy, but feels an uneasy, vague sen- 
sation of envy at any thing or person he 
admins. I believe she would be jealous of 
a fine day, if her husband praised it. 

a If a tale reaches her ears of a wife wh9 
has failed of her duty, or if the public papers 
record a divorce, then she awakens her 
husband to a sense of his superior happiness, 
and her own irreproachable virtue. O 
Charles, the woman who, reposing on the 

laurels 
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laurels of her boasted virtue, allows herself 
to be a disobliging, a peevish, a gloomy, a 
discontented companion, defeats one great 
end of the institution, which is happiness. 
The wife who violates the marriage vow, 
is indeed more criminal; but the very . 
magnitude of her crime emancipates her 
husband ; while she who makes him not 
dishonourable, but wretched, fasten* on 
him a misery for a life, from which no laws 
can free him, and under which religion, 
alone can support him * 

We continued talking till we reached 
home, on the multitude of marriages in 
which the parties are "joined not match- 
ed," and where the term union is amiser- 
able misnomer. I endeavoured to turn all 
these new acquaintances to account, and 
considered myself at every visit I made, as 
taking a lesson for my own conduct. I 
beheld the miscarriages of others, not only 
with concern for the individual, but as bea- 
cons to light me on my way. ft was no 
breach of chaVity to use the aberrations of 

g 5l my 
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mv acouaintance for the Duroose of mak~ 
ing my own course more direct. I took 
care, however, never to lose sight of the^ 

own devia- 
tions were equally liable to become the obr 
ject of their animadversion, if the same 
motive had led them to the same scrutiny. 
» I remained some weeks longer in town 
indulging myself io-all its safe sights, and 
all its sober pleasures. I examined what- 
ever was new in art, or curious in science; 
I found out the best pictures, saw the best 
statues, explored .the best museums, heard 
the best speakers in the courts of law, the 
best preachers in the church, and the best 
orators in parliament; attended the best 
lectures,and visited the best company, in the 
most correct, though not always the most 
fashionable sense of the term . I associated 
with many learned, sensible, and some pious 
men, commodities, with which London, 
with all its faults, abounds, perhaps, more 
than any other place on the habitable globe. 
I became acquainted with many agreeable, 

weH 
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well informed, valuable women, with a few 
who eVen seemed in a good measure to live 
above the world while they were living in it 

characters, who, on account of that very 
excellence, are little known, because to be 
known is not their object.. Their ambition 
has a better taste. They pass through life 
honoured and respected in their own small 
but not unimportant sphere, and appro- N 
vedby him, "whose they are, and whom 

known in promiscuous society. If they 
occasion little sensation abroad, they pro- 
duce much happiness at home. And* when 
once a woman who has " all appliances 
and means to get it,* can withstand the 
intoxication of the flatterer, and the ado- 
ration of the fashionable; can conquer the 
fondness for public distinction, can resist 
temptations of that magic circle to which 

in which she is quali- 
fied to shine — this is indeed a trial of firm- 
ness ; a trial in which those who have never 

g 6 been 
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been called to resist themselves, can hardly 
judge of the merit of resistance in other*. 

These are the women who bless, dig- 
nify, and truly adorn society. The 
painter indeed does not make his fortune 
by their sitting to him; the jeweller is 
neither brought into vogue by furnishing 
their diamonds, nor undone bv not being? 

liner does not depend on affixing theif 
name to a cap or a colour; the poet does 

* 

not celebrate them; the novelist does not 
dedicate to them; but they possess the 
affection of their husbands, the attachment 
of their children, the esteem of the wis** 
and good, and above all they possess his 
favour, " whom to know is life eternal." 
Among these I doubt not I might have 
found objects highly deserving of my 
heart, but the injunction of my father was 
a sort of panoply which guarded it. 

I am persuaded that such women com- 
pose a larger portion of the sex, than is 

generally allowed. It is not the number, 

but 



I 



but the noise whieh ihatoes a sensation, and 
a set of fair dependent young creatures who 
are -every night forced, some of them re- 
luctantly, upon the public eye; and'a bevy 
of faded matrons rouged and repaired for 
an ungrateful public, dead to thei* blan- 
dishments, do not compose the whole fe- 
male world 1 I repeat it — a hundred amia- 
ble women, who are living in the quiet 
practice of their duties, and the modest 
exertion of their talents/ do not fill the 
public eye, or reach the public ear, like 
one aspiring leader, who, hungering for 
observation, and disdaining censure, dreads 
not abuse but oblivion: who thinks it 
more glorious to head a little phalanx 
of fashionable followers, than to hold out, 
as from her commanding eminence, and 
imposing talents she might have done, a 
shining example of all that is great, and 
good, and dignified in woman. These 
self-appointed queens maintain an absolute 
but ephemeral empire over that little 

fantastic 
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fantastic aristrocacy which they call the 
world — Admiration besets them, crowds 
attend them, conquests follow them, in* 
feriors imitate them, rivalsenvy them, news- 
papers extol them, sonnets deify them. A 
few ostentatious charities are opposed as a 
large atonement for a few amiable weak- 
nesses, while the unpaid tradesman is ex- 
posed to ruin by their vengeance if he 
refuse to trust them, and to a gaol if he 
continue to do it. 
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CHAP. XI. 

The three days previous to my leaving 
London were passed with Sir John and 
Lady Bel fielcL Knowing I was on the 
wing for Hampshire, they promised » to 
make their long intended visit to Stanleys 
Grtve during »y stay there. : 

On the first of these days, we were 
agreeably surprised at the appearance of 
Dr. Barlow, an old friend of Sir John, and 
the excellent rector of Mr. Stanley's parish. 
Being obliged to come to town on urgent 
business for a couple of days, he was 
charged to assure me of the cordial wel- 
come, which awaited me at the Grove. I 
was glad to make this early acquaintance 
with this highly respectable divine. I made 
a thousand enquiries about his neighbours, 
d expressed my impatience to know more 
of . filly, in liSdnncte. I al™dy 
felt a more thaa common interest. 

„ 9 
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"Sir," said he, "if you set me talking 
of Mr. Stanley, you must abide by the con- 
sequences of your indiscretion, and bear 
with the loquacity, of which that subject 
never fails to make me guilty* He is a 
greater blessing to me as a friend, and to 
my parish as an example and^benefactor, 
than I can describe." I assured him that 
he could not be too minute in speaking of 

been early taught to 



admire, by that exact judge of merit, my 
late father. V 
" Mr. Stanley," said the worthy Doctor,. 

> 

a is about six and forty, his admirable wife 
is about six or seven years younger. He 
passed the early part of his life in London, 
in the best society. His commerce with 
the world was, to a mind like his, all pure 
gain; for he brought away from it all the 
good it had to give, without exchanging for 
it one particle of his own integrity. He 
acquired the air, manners, and sentiments 
of a gentleman, without any sacrifice of his 
sincerity; Indeed he may be said to have 

turned 
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turtted his knowledge of the world to « 
religious account, for it has enabled him to 

recommend religion to those, who do not 
like it well enough to forgive, for its sake, 
the least aukwardness of gesture, or inele- 
gance of manner. 

" When I became acquainted with the 
family," continued he, "I told Mrs. Stan- 
ley that I was afraid her husband hurt 
religion in one sense, as much as he recom- 
mended it in another; for that some men 
who would forgive him his piety for the 
sake of his agreeableness, would be led to 
dislike religion more than ever in Other 
men, in whom the jewel was not so well set. 
" We should like your religious men weU 
enough,* will they say, "if they ill re* 
sembled Stanley." Whereas the truth i$> 
they do not so much like Mr. Stanley's re- 
ligion, as bear with it for the pleasure which 
his other qualities afford them. She as- 
sured me, that this was not altogether the 
case, for that his other qualities having 
pioneered his way, and hewed down the 

prejudices 
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which the reputation of piety 
naturally raises, his endeavours to be useful 
to them were much facilitated, and he not 
only kept the ground h<e ha<} gained, but 
was often able to* turn this influence over 
his friends to a better account than they. 

id mira- 
tion of him into arms against their own 
mors. 

"He Dossesses in perfection." continued 
Dr. Barlow, "that sure criterion of abilities, 
a great power over the mindaf of his qc- 
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rare talent, the art of conciliation without 
the aid of flattery. I have seen more men- 
brought oyer to his opinion by a manage- 
ment derived from his knowledge of man- 
kind* w4 by a principle which forbad his 
ever using this knowl^ge but for good 
purposes, than I eyer observed in any other 
instance; and this without the slightest de- 
viation from his scrupulous probity. 

a H$ is master of one great advantage in 
convention, that of not only knowing. 

what 
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wkut to say that may be useful/ but exactly 
when to say it ; in knowing when to prtoa* 
a point and when to forbear; in his sparing 
the self-love of a vain man, whom he wishes 
to reclaim, by contriving to make him feel 
himself wrong without making him appear 
ridiculous. The former he knows is easily 
pardoned, the latter never. He has studied 
the human heart long enough to know that 
to Wound pride is not the way to cure but 
to inflame it; and that exasperating setf- 
coneeit, will never subdue it. He seldom, 
I believe, goes into company without an 
earnest desire to be useful to some one in 
it; but if circumstances be adverse ; if the 

mtollin fpmnnrn •fnntii r\r% nr>t nrp^pnt tlipm- 

selves; he knows he should lose morri than 
they would gain, by trying to make the 
occasion when he does not find it And I 
have often heard him say, that when he 
cannot benefit others, or be benefited by 
them, he endeavours to benefit himself by 
the disappointment, which does his ' own 
mind as much good by humbling him with 

the 
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the sense of ht& «own tiselessness, as the 
subject he wished to have introduced, might 
have done them. 

» 

"The death of his only son, about six 
years ago, who had just entered his eighti* 
yew, is the only interruption his family 
have had to a felicity so unbroken, that 1 
told Mr. Stanley some such calamitv was 
necessary to convince him that he was not 
to be putoff with so poor a portion as this 
world has to give. I added* that I should 
have been tempted to doubt his being in 
the favour of God, if he had totally es- 
caped chastisement. A circumstance which: 
to many parents would have greatly aggrp* 
vated the blow, rather lightened it to him- 
The boy, had he lived to be of agq, wa& 
to have had a large independent fortune 
from a distant relation, which will now go* 
to a remote branch, unless there should be 
another son. "This wealth" said he to 
me, "might have proved the boy's snare, 
and this independence his destruction. He 
who does all things weU, has afflicted the 

parents, 
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parents* but he has saved the chikL # * The 
loss of an only son, howevef, sat heavy on 
his : heart, but it was the means of enabling 
him to glorify God by his submission* I 
should rather say, by his acquiescence- 
Submission i$ only yielding to what we can- 
not help. Acquiescence is a more sublime 
kind of resignation- It is a conviction that 
the divine will is holy, just, and good. He 
one day said to me, "we were too fond of 
the mercy, but not sufficiently grateful fdr 
it. We loved him so passionately that we 
might have forgotten who bestowed him. 
To preserve us from this temptation, God 
in great mercy withdrew him. Let us turn 
our eyes from the one blessing we havelost* 
to the countless mercies which are con- 
tinued to us, and especially to the hand 
which confers them; to the hand which* 
if we continue to murmur, may strip us ef 
our remaining blessings." \ 

* I cannot," continued Dr. Barlow, 
M make a higher eulogium of Mrs. Stanley 
than to say, that she is every way worthy 

of 
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of tlie husband whose happiness she makes. 

.They have a large family of lovely daugh- 
ters of all ages. Lucilla, the eldest, is near 

.nineteen; you would think me too poeti- 
cal were I to say she adorns every virtue 
with every grace; and yet I should only 
speak the simple truth. Phoebe, who is just 

: turned of fifteen, has not less vivacity and 
sweetness than her sister, but, from her ex- 
treme naivete and warm-heartedness, she 
Jbas somewhat less discretion ; and her fa- 
ther says, that her education has afforded 

. him, not less pleasure but more trouble, 
for the branches shot so fast as to call fibr 
more pruning." , 

Before I had time to thank the good 
Doctor for his interesting little narrative* a 

» loud rap announced company. It was Lady 
Bab Lawless. With her usual versatility 

.she plunged at once into every subject- with 
every body. She talked to Lady Belfield 
of the news and her nursery, of pdtetry 
with Sir John, of politics with me, aadi 
religion with Eh\ Barlow. She talked well 

s * 1 upon 
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upon most of these points, «n4 not ill upon 
any of them. For she had the talent of 
^embellishing subjects of which she knew 
but little, and a kind of conjectural sagacity 
and rash dexterity, which prevented her 
from appearing ignorant, even when she 
knew nothing* She thought that a foil 
confidence in her own powers was the sure 
way to raise them in the estimation of 
others, and it generally succeeded . 

Turning suddenly to Lady Belfield, she 
said, "Pray my dear, look at my flowers." 
"They are beautiful roses, indeed,* 1 said 
Lady Belfield, "and as exquisitely exact 
as if they were artificial/ 9 *— *Which in 
tnith they are/' replied Lady Bab. u Your 
mistake is a high compliment to them, 
but not higher than they deserve* Look 
especially at these roses in my cap. You 
positively shall go and get some at the 
same place." " Indeed," said Lady Bel- 
field, " I am thinking of laying aside 
flowers, though my children are hardly old 
though to take *he*i/* « What aflfecte- 

tionr 
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tion!" replied Lady Bab, "why you are 
not above two or three and thirty; I am 
almost as old again, and yet I don't think 
of giving up flowers to my children, or 
my grandchildren, who will be soon want- 
ing them. Indeed, I only now wear white 
roses." I discovered by this, that white 
roses made the same approximation to so- 
briety in dress, that tiwree tables made to 
it in cards. "Seriously though," continued 
Lady Bab, " you must and sliail go and 
buy some of Fanny's flowers. I need only 
.tell you, it will be the greatest charity you 
ever did, and then J know you won t ? rest 
till you have been. A beautiful girl main- 
tains her dying mother by making and 
selling flowers. Here is her direction" 
throwing a card on the table. " Oh no* 
this is not it. I have foigot the name, 
but it id within two doors of your haiN 
dresser, in what d'ye call the lane, just but 
of Oxford-street. It i$ a poor miserable 
hole, but her roses are as bright as if tfcey 
grew in tjie gardens of Armada/ 9 She 

now 
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now rung the bell violently, saying she 
h^d oyejstaid Jjer tiine, though she had 
pot been in $he house ten jninutes. 

T$$Kt mpr^ing I attended Lady Belfield 
tp the exhibition* Jn driving home through 
one of the narrow passages near Oxford- 
street, I pb$erved that we were in the 
street where the poor flower-maker lived. 
Lady Belfield directed her footman to en-^ - 
qu&e for the house. We went into it, 
ga4 in $ small but; qle^i> room, up three 
ppr of rtairs, we found a very pretty and 
very genteel young girt *t work on her 
gay ^n^acture. The young woman 
presented her etegant performances with 
an air of uncommon grace and modestv. 
. She was the ffipre interesting, because 
,the delicacy of her appearance geemed to 
proceed from ill health, and a tear stood 
in her £ya whil? #he exhibited herworto, 
<' You do UQt ssem well, my dear," said 
, L^dy BelfieW, with a kindness which was 
natural tojbef. "I never c^ye about my 
j»,m health, madam," replied she, " but I 
vol. I. H fear 
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fear itoy dear mother, i$ dying." She 
stopped, and the tears which she had en- 
deavoured to restrain now flowed plenti- 
fully down her cheeks. " Where is jrour 
mother, child?" said Lady Belfield. " In 
the next room, madam." "Let us see 
her," said her Ladyship, " if it won't too 
much disturb her.** So saying, she led 
the way, and I followed her. 

We found the sick woman lying on d 
little poot, but clean bed, pale and emaci- 
^ ated, but she did not -seem so near her end 

m 

as Fanny's affection had made her appre- 
hend. After some kind expressions of 
concern, Lady Belfield enquired into their 
circumstances, which she found were de- 
plorable. a But for that dear girl, ma- 
dam, I should have perished with want," 
said the good woman; "aim* our mirfor- 
tunes I have had nothing to support me 
but what she earns by making these flow- 
ers. She has ruined her own health, by 
sitting up the greatest part of the night 

to 
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4d procure me necessaries, while she hep- 
self lives on a crust.* 

I was so affected with this scene, that 
I drew Lady Belfiekl into the next room: 
" If we cannot preserve the mother, at 
least let us save the daughter from- destruc- _ 
tion,** said I; "you may command my 
purse.** i6 1 was thinking of the same thing,** 
she replied. " Pray, my good girl, what sort 
of education have you had ?" "O, madam,** 
said she, " one much too high for my situ- 
ation. But my parents, intending to qualify 
me for a governess, as the safest way of 
providing for me, have had me taught every 
thiner necessarv for that employment. I 
have had the best masters, and I hope I 
have not misemployed my time.** "How 
comes it then;* said I, « that you were not 
placed out in some family?** " What, Sir! 
and leave my dear mother helpless and for- 
lorn? I had rather live only on my tea 
and dry bread, which indeed I haye done 
for many months, and supply her little 

H 2 wants, 
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wants, than enjoy all the luxuries in the 

world at a distance from her." 

" Whatwfcre your misfortunes occasioned 
by ?" siid I; while Lady Belfield was tak- 
ing with the mother. " One trouble fok 
lowed another, Sir,** said she, * but what 
most completely ruined us, and sent my 
father to prison, and brought a paralytic 
stroke on my mother, was his being arrested 
for a debt of seven hundred pounds. This 
sum, which he had promised to pay, was 
long due to him for laces, and to my mo- 
ther for millinery and fancy dresses, from 
a lady who has not paid it to thi$ moment, 
and my father is dead, and my mother 
dying! This sum would have saved them 
bothf 

She was turning away to conceal the ex- 
* cess of her grief, when a venerable clergy- 
man entered the room. It was the rector 
of the parish, who came frequently to 
administer spiritual consolation to the 
jpoor woman/ Lady Belfield knew him 

slightly. 
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slip*htlv. and hiffhlv resDected his charao 

ter. She took him aside, and questioned 
him ojs to the disposition and conduct of 
these people, especially the young woman* 
His testimony was highly satisfactory. 
The girl, he said, had not only an excel* 
lent education, but her understanding and 
principles were equally good. He added, 
that he reckoned her beauty among her 
misfortunes. It made good people afraid 
to take her into the house, and exposed 
her to danger from those of the opposite 
description. 

I put my purse into Lady Belfield's 
hands, declining" to make anv present mv- 
self, lest, after the remark he had just 
made, I should incur the suspicions of 
the worthy clergyman. 

We promised to call again the next day, 
and took our leave, but not till we had 
possessed ourselves of as many flowers as 
she could spare. I begged that we might 
stop and send some medical assistance to 

h3 the 
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the sick woman, for though it was evident 
that all relief was hopeless, yet it would 
be a comfort to the affectionate girl's heart 
to know that nothing was omitted which 
might restore her mother. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 

In the evening we talked over our little 
adventure with Sir John, who entered 
warmly into the distresses of Fanny, and 
was inclined to adopt our opinion, that if 
her character and attainments stood the test 
of a strict inquiry, she might hereafter pro- 
bably be transplanted into their family as 
governess. We were interrupted in the 
formation of this plan by a visit from Lady 
Meibury,theacknowleged queen of beauty 
and of ton. I had long been acquainted 
with her character, for her charms and her 
accomplishments were the theme of every 
man of fashion, and the envy of every 
modish woman* 

She is one of those admired but pitiable 
characters, who, sent by Providence as an 
example to their sex, degrade themselves 
into a warning. Warm-hearted, feeling, 

H 4 liberal 
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liberal on the one hand ; on the other 
vain, sentimental, romantic, extravagantly 
addicted to dissipation and expence, and 
with that union of contrarieties which dis- 
tinguishes her, equally devoted to poetry 
and gaming, to liberality and injustice. 
She is too handsome to be envious, and 
too generous to have any relish fpr detrac- 
tion, but she gives to excess into the op- 
posite fault. As Lady Denham can detect 
blemishes in the most perfect, Lady Mel- 
bury finds perfection Sin the most depraved. 
From a judgement which cannot discri- 
minate, a tettipfer which will not censure, 
and a hunger for popularity, which tjan 
feed on the coarsest appteufce, she flatters 
egregiously and universally, on theprincipte 
of being paid back usuriously in the same 
coin. Prodigal of her beauty, she exists 
but on the homage paid to it firbm the draw- 
ing-room at St. James's, to the mob at the 
opera house door. Candour in her is as mis- 
chievous as calutnny in others, fot it buoys 
up characters which ought to sink. Not 

content 
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content with being blind to the bfrd qift-; 
Eties of her favourites, she invents good 

ones for th tin and vou would suddosc li6r 

corrupt " little senate n was a cfcoir of 
seraphims. * 
recent circumstance related by Sn John, 
was quite characteristieah Her favourite 
maid was dangerously ill, and earnestly 
begged to see her lady, who alw^rs Jiad 
loaded her with favours. To all company 
she talked of the virtues of the poor lu- 
nette, for whom she not only expressed, but 
felt real compassion. Instead of one apothe- 
cary who would hare sufficed, two pbjjfr* 
sicians were sent for; and she herself re* 
solved to go up and visit her, as soon as she 
had finished setting to music an elegy on 
the death of her Java Sparrow. Just as she 
had completed it, she received a feesh in^ 
treaty to see her maid, and was actually 
got to the door in order to go up stairs, 
when the milliner came in with such a* dis- 
tracting variety ofbeautifiilnew things, that 
there was no possibility of letting *hem go 

u & till 
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till she had tried wery thing on, one after- 
the other. This took up no little time. 
To determine which she should keep and 
which return, where all was so attractive, 
took up still more. After numberless vi- 
cissitudes and fluctuations of racking 
thought, it was at length decided she should 
take the whole. The milliner withdrew; 
the lady went up— Toinettehadjustexpired. 

I found her manners no less fascinating 
than her person. Witb all her modish 
graces, there was a tincture of romance and 
an appearance of softness and sensibility 
which gave her the variety of two charac- 
ters. She was the enchantiner woman of 
fashion, and the elegiac muse. 

Lady Belfield had taken care to cover 
her work table with Fanny's flowera, with 
a view to attract any chance visitor. Lady 
Melbury admired them excessively. " You 
must do more than admire themV said 
Lady Belfield, "you must buy and recom- 
mend/ She then told her the affecting 
scene we had witnessed, and described the 

amiable 
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amiable girl who supported the dying, 
mother by making these flowers* "It i* 
auite enchantiner." continued she, resolviner 
to attack Lady Melbury in her own sefiti*- 
mental way, " to see this sweet girl twisting 
sose-buds, and forming hyacinths into bou- 
quets." " Dear, how charming T exclaimed 
Lady Melbury, "it is really quife touching. 
I will make a subscription for her, and write 
at the head of the list a melting description 
of her case. She shall bring me all hep 
flowers, and as many more as she can make* 
But no, we will make a party, and go and 
see her. You shall carry me. How interest- 
ing to see a beautiful creature making roses 
and hyacinths! her delicate hands and fair 
complexion must be amazingly set off by 
the contrast of the bright flowers. If it 
were a coarse looking girl spinning hemp, 
to be sure one should pity her, but it would 
not be half so moving. It will be delight* 
fill. I will call on you to-morrow, exactly 
at two, and carry you all. Perhaps," whis^ ' 
pered she to Lady Belfield, " I may work 

H 6> up 
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up the circumstances into ft sonnet. So 
think of ft striking title ft* it. On second 
thoughts, the sonnet sHd.ll be scut about 
with the subscription, and Til get * pretty 
vignette to suit it. ✓ 

" That fine creature/' said Sir John, in 
an accent of compassion, as she went out, 
a was made for nobler purposes. How 
grievously dofes she fell short of the high 
expectations her early youth had raised! 
Oh! what a sad return does she make to 
Providence for his rich and varied bounties ! 
Vain of her beauty, lavish of her money, 
careless of her reputation ; associating with 
the Worst company, yet formed for the best; 
living on the adulation of parasites, whose 
understanding she despises! I grieve to 
compare what she is with what she might 
have been, had she married a man of spirit, 



- 1 



who would prudently have guided and ten- 
derly have restrained her. He has ruined 
her and himself by his indifference and 
easiness of temper. Satisfied with knowing 
how much she is admired and he envied, he 
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never thought of reprdving or restricting 
her. He is proud of her, but ha* no par^ 
ticular delight in her company, and trotting 
to her honour, lets her follow her own 
devices, while he follows his. She is a 
striking instance of the eccentricity of that 
bounty which springe from mere sympathy 
and feeling. Her charity requires stage 
effect; objects that have novelty, and 
circumstances which, as Mr. Bayes says, 
"elevate and surprise." She lost, when an 
in&nt, her mother, a woman of sense and 
piety; who, had she lived, would have 
formed the ductile mind of the daughter, 
turned her various talents into other chan- 
nels, and raised her character to the eleva- 
tion it was meant to reach. Had she a 
child, I verily think her sweet Nature would 
quite domesticate hen" 

"How melancholy," said I, f * that so su- 
perior a woman should live so much below 
her high destination! She i& doubtless 
destitute of any thought of religion." 

"You are much mistaken," replied Sir 
John, "I will not say indeed that she 

entertains 
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entertains much thought about it; butshefiy 
no means denies its tmith, nor neglects oc- 
casionally to exhibit its outward and visible 
signs. She haanot yet completely forgotten. 

All that the nurse and all the priest have taught. 

I do not think that, like Lady Denham, she 
considers it as a commutation, but she pre-* 
serves it as a habit; A religious exercise,- 
however, never interferes with a' worldly* 
one. They are taken up in succession, but 
with this distinction, the worldly business 
is to be done, the religious one is not alto- 
gether to be left undone* She has a moral 
chemistry which excels in the amalgama- 
tion of contradictory ingredients. On a 
.Sunday at Melbury castle if by any strange 
accident- she and- her lord happen- to be 
there together, she first readdhim a sermon* 
and plays at cribbage with him the rest of 
the evening. In town one Sunday when 
she had a cold she wrote a very pleasing 
hymn, and then sat up all night at deep 
play. She declared if she had been suc- 
cessful she would have given her winnings 

to 
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to charity:; but as she lost some hundreds,, 
she said, she could- now with a safe con- 
science borrow that sum from- her charity 
purse, which she had hoped to add to it, 
to pay her debt of honour." 

Next day, within two hours of her ap- 
pointed time, she came, and was compli- 
mented by Sir John on her punctuality. 
u Indeed," said she. " I am rather late, but 
1 met with such afascinating. German novels 
that it positively chained me to my bed till 
past three. I assure you, I never lose time 
by not rising. In the course of a few wipers 
I have exhausted half Hookham's cata- 
logue, before some of. my acquaintance 
are awake, or I myself out of bed.? 

We soon stopped at the humble door of 
which we were in search. Sir John con^ 
ducted Lady Melbury up the little winding 
stairs. I assisted Lady BelfiekL Wereached 
the room, where Fanny was just finishing 
a beautiful bunch of jonquils. " How pic- 
turesque," whispered Lady Melbury to me J 

"Do lend me your pencil; I niust take a 

sketch 

* 
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sketch of that sweet girl with the jonquife 
in her hand. — " My dear creature," con- 
tinued she, " you must not only let me 
have these, but you must make me twelve 
dozen more flowers as fast as possible, and 
be sure let me have a great many sprigs of 
jessamine and myrtle." Then snatching up 
a wreath of various coloured geraniums — 
" I must try this on my head by the glass."* 
So saying she ran into an adjoining 
room, the door of which was open; Lady 
Belfield having before stolen into it to 
speak to the poor invalid. 

As soon as Lady Mel bury got into the 
room, she uttered a loud shriek. Sir John 
and I ran in, and were shocked to find her 
near feinting. "Oh, Belfield," said she, 
"this is a trick, and a most cruel one! 
Why did you not tell me where you were 
bringing me? Why did you not tell me the 
people's name!" — "1 have xiever heard 
it myself" said Sir John, " on my honour 
I do not understand you," — " You know 
as much of the woman as I know/ 

said 
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said Lady Belfield. "Alas, much more," 
cried she, as fast as her tears would give 
her leave to speak. She retired to the 
window for air, wringing her hands, and 
called for a glass of water to keep bar from 
fainting- I turned to the sick wotnan for 
an explanation; I saw her countenance 
much changed* 

"This Sir," said she, "is the lady* 
whose debt of seven hundred pounds ruined 
me, and Was the death of my husband," I 
was thunderstruck, but went to assist Lady 
Melbmy, whoitnplored Sir John to go kome 
with her instantly saying, her coach should 
come back for us. "But, dear Lady 
Belfield, do lend me twenty guineas, I have 
not a Shilling abbut^ mc/-^ Theft, my 
dear Lady Melbury;" said Lady BelfieM, 
" how wnld you order" ttatotve dozen tat* 
pehsive flowers^" Oh,** said she, * I did 
ndt mefcn to have paid** tham tiM next 
year." — -"And how," replied Lady Bel- 
field, "coald the dfeb* which w&B'ttbt 
have been paid fora twehrtetaofcth have t*- 

lieved 
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Iieved the pressing wants of a creature, who 
must pay ready money for her materials ? 
However, as you are so distressed, we will 
Cpntrive to do without your money."-— 
* I would pawn my diamond necklace di- 
rectly/' returned she, but speaking lower, 
" to own the truth, it is already in the 
jeweller s hands, and I wear a paste neck- 
lace of the same form." 

■ 

Sir Jfohn knowing I had been at my 

norning, gave me such a sig- 
nificant took as restrained my hand, which 
was already on my pocket-book^ In great 
seeming anguish, she gave Sir John, her 
hand . who conducted her to her coaclu 
As he was leading her down stairs, she 
solemnly declared she would never again 
run in debt, never order more thing? than 
she wanted, and above alL would never 
play while she lived. She was miserable 

■ 

because she durst not ask Lord Melbury 
tt> pay this woman, he having already giveu 
her money three times for the purpose, 
which she bad lost at faro. Then jretract- 
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trig, she protested, if ever she did touch a 
card agam, it should be for the sole purpose 
of getting something to discharge this debt. 
Sir John earnestly conjured her not to lay 
"that flattering unction to her soul/ but 
to convert the present vexation into an 
occasion of felicity, by making it the me- 
morable and happy sera of abandoning a 
practice, which injured her fortune, her 
fame, her principles, and her peace. " Poor 
thing,* said Sir John, when he repeated 
this to us, 

Ease will recant 
Vows made in pain, as violent and Yoio\ 

"In an interval of weeping, she told me, 1 * 
added he, "that she was to be at the opera 
to-night* To the opera, faro will succeed, 
and to-morrow probably the diamond ear- 
tings will go to Grey's in pursuit of the 
necklace.** 

Lady Bel field enquired of Fanny how it 
happened that Lady Melbury, who talked 
with her, without surprize or emotion, dis- 
covered so' much of both at the bare sight 

c . 2 o£ 
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of her mother* The girl explained this by 
saying, that she had never been in the way 
while they lived in Bond-street, when htc 
adyship used to come, having been always 
employed in an upper room or attending 
her masters. 

Before we parted, effectual measures were 
taken for the comfortable subsistence of the 
sick motherland for alleviating the sorrows, 
and lightening the labours of the daughter, 
and next morning I set out on my journey 
for Stanley Grove, Sir John and Lady 

me in a few 

weeks. 

# #####**' 
******** 

As soon as I got into my post chaise, and 
fairly turned any 4w<ix>n London, I fellinta 
a variety of reflections on the persons with, 
whom I /had been lining. In this^soliloquy, 
I was pai ocularly struck with that discre- 
pancy of characters, all of. which are yet in- 
cluded under the broad comprehensive ap- 
pellation 

/ 
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. paiB^tkof Christians. I found that though 
all differed widely from each other, they dif- 
fered still moiie widely from that rule ,by 
which they professed to walk. Yet not onfe 
of these characters was considered as dis- 
reputable. There was not one that was 
prophage or profligate. . Not one who 
would not in conversation have defended 
Christianity if its truth had been attacked. 
Not one who derided or even neglected its 
forms; and who in her own class would 
not have passed for religious. Yet how 
little had any one of them adorned the pro- 
fession she adopted! Of Mrs. Ranby, Mrs. 
Fentham, Lady Bab Lawless, Lady Den- 
ham, Lady Melbury, which of them would 
not have been startled had her Christianity 
been called in question? Yet how merely 
speculative was the religion of even the 
most serious among them! How superficial, 
or inconsistent, or mistaken, or hollow, or 
hypocritical, or self-deceiving was that of 
all the others! Had either of than been 
asked from what source she drew her reli- 
gion, 
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gion, she would indignantly have answered, 
from the Bible. Yet if we compare the 
-copy with the model, the Christian with 
Christianity, how little can we trace the re- 
semblance! In what particular did their 
lives imitate the life of Him who pleased 
not himself, who did the will of his Father; 
who went about doing good ? How irrecon- 
cileable is their faith with the principles 
which He taught! Hdw dissimilar their 
practice with the precepts He delivered! 
How inconsistent their lives with the ex- 
ample He bequeathed! How unfounded 
their hoi>€ of heaven, if an entrance into 
heaven be restricted to those who are like 
minded with Christ ! 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIIL 

Mv father had been early In life inti- 
mately connected with the family of Mr. 
Stanley. Though this gentleman was his 
junior by several years, yet there subsisted 
between them such a similarity of tastes, 
sentiments, views, and principles, that they 
lived in the closest friendship; and both 
their families having in the -early part of 
their lives resided in London, the occasions 
of that thorough mutual knowledge that 
grows out of familiar intercourse, were 
much facilitated. I remembered Mr. Stan- 
ley, when I was a very little boy, paying an 
annual visit to my father at the priory, and 
I had retained an imperfect but pleasing 
impression of his countenance and engaging 
maimers. 

Having had a large estate left him 
in Hampshire, he settled there on his 
marriage; an intercourse of letters had 
kept up the mutual attachment between 

him 
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him and my father. On the death of each 
parent, I had received a cordial invitation 
to come and soothe my sorrows in his so- 
ciety. My father enjoined me that one of 
my first visits after his death, should be to 
the grove; and in truth, I now considered 
my Hampshire engagement as the bow* 
my southern excursion. 
I reached Stanley Grove before dinner. 
I {bund a spacious mansion, suited to the 
ample fortune and liberal spirit of its pos- 
sessor. I was highly gratified with fine 
forest scenery in the approach to thie park. 
The house had a noble appearance without 
and within, it was at once commodious and 
elegant. It stood on the south side of a 
hill, nearer the bottom than the summit, 
and was sheltered on the north-east by a 
fine old wood. The park though it was 
not very extensive, was striking from the 
beautiful inequality of the ground, whkh 
was richly dotfeedwkh theraiost picturesque 
oaks I ever saw, interspersed with stately 
beeches. The grounds were laid out in 

good 
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good taste, but though the hand of modern 
improvement was visible, the owner had in 
pne instance spared 

The obsolete prolixity of shade, 

for which the most interesting of poets so 
pathetically pleads. The poet's plea had 
saved the avenue. 

I was cordially welcomed by Mr* and 
Mrs. Stanley; and by that powerful and 
instantaneous impression which fine sense 
and good breeding, joined to high previous 
veneration of character, produce on the 
feelings of the guest, I at once felt myself 
at home. All the preliminaries of gradual 
acquaintance were in a manner ^supe rseded, 
and I soon experienced that warm and af- 
fectionate esteem which seemed scarcely to 
require intercourse to strengthen, or time 
to confirm it. Mr. Stanley had only a fev? 
minutes to present me to his lady and two 
lovely daughters, before we were summoned 
to dinner, to which a considerable party 
had been invited ; for the neighbourhood 
was populous and rather polished. 

vol. 1. I The 
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The conversation afterdinner was rational, 
animated, and instructive. I observed that " f 
Mr. Stanley lost no opportunity which fairly 
offered, for suggesting useful reflections. 
But what chiefly struck me in his manner 
of conversing was, that without ever pres- 
sing religion unseasonably into the service, 
he had the talent of making the most or- 
dinary topics subservient to in struction, and 
of extracting some profitable hint,orstriking 
out some important light, from subjects 
which in ordinary hands would have been 
unproductive of improvement. It was evi- 
dent that piety was the predominating prin- 
ciple of his mind, and that he was consult- 
ing ite interests as carefully when prudence 
made him forbear to press it, as when pro- 
priety allowed him to introduce it. This 
piety was rather visible in the sentiment 
than the phrase* He was of opinion that 
bad taste could never advance the interests 
of Christianity. And he gave less offence to 
worldly men, than most religious people I 
have known, because though he would, on 

no 
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no human consideration, abate one atom of 

\ 

zeal, nor lower any doctrine, nor disguise 
any truth, nor palliate, nor trim> nor 
compromise, yet he never contended for 
words or trifling distinctions. He thought 
it detracted from no man's piety to bring 
all his elegance of expression, his correct- 
ness of taste, and his accuracy of reason- 
ing to the service of that cause, which lies 
tjbe nearest to the heart of every Christian, 
and demands the best exertion of his best 

• 4 t 

faculties. 

He was also forward to promote subjects 
of practical use in the affairs of c ommon 
life, suited to the several circumstances and 
pursuits of his guests. But he partic ularly 
rejoiced that there was so broad, and safe 
and uninclosed a field as general literature. 
This he observed always supplies men of 
education, with an ample refuge from &U 
vulgar and dangerous and unproductive to- 
pics. If we cannot," said he, " by friendly 
intercourse, always raise our principles, we 
may always keep qur understandings in 

i 2 exercise; 
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exercise ; and those authors who supply so 
-peccable' a creature as man, with subjects 
•of elegant and innocent discussion, I do not 
.reckon among the lowest benefactors of 
mankind." 

In my farther acquaintance with Mr. 
Stanley, I have sometimes observed with 
what address he has converted a merely 
moral passage to a religious purpose, I 
have known him, when conversing with a 
man, who would not have relished a more 
sacred authority, seize on a sentiment in 
Tully's Offices, for the lowest degree in 
his scale of morals, and then, gradually 
ascending, trace and exalt the same thought 
through Paley or Johnson, or Addison, or 
Bacon, till he has unsuspectedly landed his 
opponent in the pure ethics of the gospel, 
and surprised him into the adoption of a 
Christian principle. 

As I had heard there was a fine little flock 
of children, I was surprised, and almost 
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them appear, for 1 already began 
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to take an. interest in all that related to this 
most engaging family. The ladies having 
to our great gratification, sat longer than 
is usual at most tables, at length obeyed 
the signal of the mistress of the house* 
They withdrew, followed by the Miss 
Stanleys, 

■ 

With grace 
Which won who saw to wish their stay. 

After their departure, the conversation was 
not changed. There was no occasion; it 
could not become more rational, and we 
did not desire that it should become less 
pure. Mrs. Stanley and her fair friends 
had taken their share in it with a good sense 
and delicacy which raised the tone of otff 
society: and we did not give them to un- 
derstand by a loud laugh before they were 
out of hearing, that we rejoiced in being 
emancipated from the restraint of their 

> 

presence. 

Mrs. Stanley is a graceful and elegant 
woman. Among a thousand other excellen- 
cies,she is distinguished for her judgmentin 

i 3 adapting 
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adapting her discourse to the character of 
her guests, and for being singularly skilful 
in selecting her topics of conversation. I 
never saw a lady who possessed the talent of 
diffusing at her table, so much pleasure to 
those around her, without the smallest de- 
viation from her own dignified purity. She 
asks such questions, as strangers may be 
likely to gain, at least not to lose, credit 
by answering; and she suits her interro- 
gations to the kind of knowlege they may 
be supposed likely to possess. By this, two 
ends are answered: while she gives her 
guest an occasion of appearing to advan- 
tage, she puts herself in the way of gaining 
some information. From want of this dis- 
cern ment, I have known ladies ask a gentle- 
man just arrived from the East Indies, ques- 
tions about America: and others, from the 
absence of that true delicacy, which, where 
it exists, shews itself even on the smallest 
occasions, who have enquired of a person 
how he liked such a book, though she knew, 
that in the nature of things, there was no 

probability 
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probability of his ever having heard of it. 
Thus assuming an ungenerous superiority 
herself, and mortifying another by a sense 
of his own comparative ignorance. If there 
is any one at table who from his station has 
least claim to attention, he is sure to be 
treated with particular kindness by Mrs, 
Stanley, and the diffident never fail to be 
encouraged, and the modest to be brought 
forward, by the kindness and refinement of 
her attentions. v - 

When we were? summoned to the draw* 
ing room, I was delighted to see four beau- 
tiful children, fresh as health and gay as 
youth could make them, busily engaged 
with the ladies. One was romping; ano- 
ther singing; a third was shewing some 
drawings of birds, the natural history of 
which she seemed to understand ; a fourth 
had spread a dissected map on the carpet, 
and had pulled down her eldest sister on the 
floor to shew her Copenhagen. It was an 
animating scene. I could have devoured 
the sweet creatures. I got credit with the 

1 4 little 
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little singer by helping her to a line which 
she had forgotten, and with the geographer 
by my superior acquaintance with the 
chores of the Baltic. 

In the evening, when the company had 
left tte, I asked Mrs. Stanley how she came 
so far to deviate from established custom as 
not to produce her children immediately 
after dinner? You must ask me, said Mr. 
Stanley, smiling, for it was I who first 
ventured to suggest this bold innovation. 
I love my children fondly, but my children 
I have always at home; I have my friends 
but seldom ; and I do not chuse that any 
portion of the time that I wish to dedicate 
to intellectual and social enjoyment, should 
be broken in upon by another, and an 
interfering pleasure, which I have always 
within my reach. At the same time I like 
my children to see my friends. Company 
amuses, improves, and polishes them. I 
therefore consulted with Mrs. Stanley, how 
could so manage, as to enjoy our friend* 
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commended this expedient. The time, 
she said, spent by the ladies from their 
leaving the dining room till the gentlemen 
came in to tea, was often a little heavy, it 
was rather an interval of anticipation 
than of enjoyment. Those ladies who 
had not much mind, had soon exhausted 
their admiration of each other's worked 
muslins, and lace sleeves, and those who 
had, would be glad to rest it so agreeably. 
She therefore proposed to enliven that 
dull period by introducing the children, 

u This little change has not only succeed- 
ed in our own family, but has been adopted 
by many of our neighbours. For our- 
selves, it has answered a double purpose- 
It not only delights the little things, but it 
delights them with less injury than the 
usual season of their appearance- Our 
children have always as much fruit as they 
like, after their own dinner ; they do not 
therefore want or desire the fruits, the 
sweetmeats, the cakes and the wine with . 
which the guests, in order to pleafce mam- 

1.5; nia, 3 
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ma, are too apt to cram them. Besides, 
poor little dears, it mixes too much sel- 
fishness with the natural delight they have 
in seeing company, by connecting with it 
the idea of the good things they shall get. 
But by this alteration, we do all in our 
power to infuse a little disinterestedness 
into the pleasure they have in coming to 
us. We love them too tenderly, to crib 
their little enjoyments, so we give them 
two pleasures instead of one, for they have 
their desert and our company in succes- 
&1011. 

Though I do not approve of too great 
familiarity with servants^ yet I think that 
to an old and faithful domestic, superior 
consideration is due. My attendant on 
my present tour had lived in our family 
from his youth, and had the care of me 
before I can remember. His fidelity and 
good sense, and I may add his piety, had 
obtained for him the privilege of free speak- 
ing. " Oh, Sir/ said he, when he came 
to attend me next morning, " we are got 
into the right house at last. Such a fa- 
mily! 
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jiiily! "so godly! so sober! so charitable! 
Tis all of a piece here, Sir. Mrs. Com- 
fit, the housekeeper, tells me that her 
master and mistress are the example of all 
the rich, and the refuge of all the poor in 
the neighbourhood. And as to Miss Lu- 
cilia, if the blessing of them that are 
ready to perish, can send anybody to hea- 
ven, she will go there sure enough." 

This rhapsody of honest Ed wards warmed 
my heart, and put me in mind, that I had 
neglected to enquire after this worthy 
housekeeper, who had lived with my 
grandfather, and was at his death trans- 
planted into the family of Mr. Stanley. 

■ 

I paid a visit, the first opportunity, to the 
good woman in her room, eager to learn 
more of a family who so much resembled 
•my own parents, and for whom I had al- 
ready conceived something more tender 
than mere respect. 

I congratulated Mrs. Comfit on the hap- 
piness of living in so valuable a family. 
In return, she was even eloquent in their 
praises. "Her mistress," she said, "was a 

1 6 pattern 
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pattern for ladies, so strict, and yet so kind! 
but now indeed- Miss Lucilla has taken al- 
most all the family cares from her mam- 
ma. The day she was sixteen, sir, that is 
about two years and a half ago, she began 
to inspect the household affairs a little, 
and as her knowledge increased, she took 
more and more upon her. Miss Phoebe 
will very soon be old enough to relieve 
her sister; but my mistress v won't let her 
daughters have any thing to do with fa- 
mily affairs, till they are almost women 
grown, both for fear it should take them 
off from their learning, and also give them 
a low turn about eating and caring for 
niceties, and lead them into vulgar gossip, 
and familiarity with servants. It is time 
enough, she says, when their characters 
are a little formed, they will then gain 
all the good and escape all the danger." 

Seeing me listen with the most eager 
and delighted attention, the worthy wo- 
man proceeded. " In Summer, sir, Miss 

Stanley rises at six, and spends two hours 

• 

in 
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in her closet, which is stored with the best 
books. At eight she consults me on the 
state of provisions, arid other family mat- 
ters, and gives me a bill of fare, subject 
to the inspection of her mamma. The 
cook has great pleasure in acting under her 
direction, because she allows that miss un- 
derstands when things are well done, and 
never finds fault in the wrong place; 
which, she says, is a great mortification in 
serving ignorant ladies, who praise or find 
fault by chance; not according to the 
•rift ^rfcnnance, but their own h«- 
mour. She looks over my accounts every 
week, which being kept so short, give her 
but little trouble, and once a month she 
settles every thing with her mother. 

"Tis a pleasure sir, to see how skilful shfc 
is in accounts! One can't imp- ose upon her 
a farthing if one would; and yet she is so 
mild and so reasonable! and so quick at 
distinguishing what are mistakes, and what 
are wilful faults! Then she is so compas- 
sionate! It will be a heart-breaking day at 

the 
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the Grove, sir, whenever miss marries. 
When my master is sick, she writes his let- 
ters, reads to him, and assists her mamma 
in nursing him. 

u After her morning's work, sir, does she 
come into company, tired and cross, as la- 
dies do who have done nothing, or are trot 
just up? No, she comes in to make break- 
fast for her parents, as fresh as a rose, and 
as gay as a lark. An hour after breakfast, 
she and my master read some learned books 
together. She then assists in. teaching her 
little sisters, and never were children better 
instructed. One day in a week, she sets 
aside both for them and herself to work for 
the poor, whom she also regularly visits 
at their own cottages, two evenings in the 
week ; for she says it would be troublesome 
and look ostentatious to have her father's 
doors crouded with poor people, neither 
could she get at their wants and their cha- 
racters half so well as by going hersdf to 
their own houses. My dear mistress has 
given her a small room as a storehouse 

1 for 
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for clothing and books for her indigent 
neighbours. In this room each of the 
younger daughters, the day she is seven 
years old, has her own drawer, with her 
name written on it; and almost the only 
competition among them is, whose shall 
be soonest filled with caps, aprons, and 
handkerchiefs. The working day is com- 
monly concluded by one of these chari- 
table visits. The dear creatures are load^ 
ed with their little work baskets, crammed 
with necessaries. This, sir, is the day,— 
and it is always looked forward to with 
pleasure by them all. Even little Celia, 
the youngest, who is but just turned of 
five, will come to me and beg for some- 
thing good to put in her basket for poor 
Mary or Betty such a one. I wonder I 
do not see any thing of the little dar- 
lings ; it is about the time they used to 
pay me a visit. 

" On Sundays before church they attend 
the village school ; when the week's pocket 
money, which has been carefully hoarded 

for 
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for the purpose, is produced for rewards 
to the most deserving scholars. And yet, . 
sir, with all this, you may be in the house 
a month without hearing a word of the 
matter; it is all done so quietly ; and when 
they meet at their meals they are more 
cheerful and gay than if they had been 
ever so idle." 

Here Mrs. Comfit stopped, for just then, 
two sweet little cherry cheeked figures pre- 
sented themselves at the door, swinging a 
straw basket between them, and crying out 
in a little begging voice, "pray, Mrs. Com- 
fit, bestow your charity, — we want some- 
thing coarse for the hungry, and something 
nice for the sick, — poor Dame Alice and 
her little grand-daughter!* They were 
going on, but spying me, they coloured up 
to the ears, and ran away as fast as they 
could, though I did all in my power to de- 
tain them. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

w hen Miss Stanley came in to make 
breakfast, she beautifully exemplified the 
worthy housekeeper's description. I have 
sometimes seen young women, whose sim- 
plicity was destitute of elegance, and others 
in whom a too eiatwrate polish had nearly 

graces : Lucilla appear- 
ed to unite the simplicity of nature to the 
refinement of good breeding. It was thus 
she struck me at first sight. I forbore to 
form a decided opinion, till I had leisure 
to observe whether her mind fulfilled all 
that her looks promised. 

Lucilla Stanlev is rather nerfectlv elegant 
than perfectly beautiful. I have seen wo- 
men as striking, hut I never saw one so 
interesting. Her beauty is countenance: 
it is the stamp of mind intelligibly printed 
On the face. It is not so much the symme- 

toy 
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try of features, as the joint triumph of in- 
tellect and sweet temper. A fine old poet 
has well described her: 

* ♦ 

Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her checks and so distinctly wrought, 
That one could almost say her body thought. 

Her conversation, like her countenance, is 
compounded of liveliness, sensibility, and 
delicacy. She does not say things to be 
quoted, but the effect of her conversation 
is that it leaves an impression of pleasure on 
the mind, and a love of goodness on the 
heart. She enlivens without dazzling, and 
entertainswithoutoverpowering. Content- 
ed to please, she has no ambition to shine. 
There is nothing like effort in her expres- 
sion, or vanity in her manner. She has 
rather a playful gaiety than a pointed wit. 
Of repartee she has little, and dislikes it in 
others; yet I have seldom met with a truer 
taste for inoffensive wit; Taste is indeed 
the predominating quality of her mind; and 
she may rather be said to be a nice judge of 
th4 genius of others, than to be a genius 

herself. 
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hersdf. She has a quick perception of 
whatever is beautiful or defective, in com- 
position or in character. The same true 
taste pervades her writing, her conversation, 
her dress, her domestic arrangements, and 
her gardening, for which last she has both a 
passion and a talent. Though she has a 
correct ear, she neither sings nor plays ; 
and her taste is so exact in drawing, that 
she really seems to have le compos dam 
Foeuil; yet I never saw a pencil in her fin- 
gers, except to sketch a seat or a bower for ( 
the pleasure ground. Her notions are too 
just to allow her to be satisfied with medio- 
crity in any thing, and for perfection in 
many things, she thinks that life is too 
short, and its duties too various and im-r 
portant. Having five younger sisters to 
assist, has induced her to neglect some ac- 
quisitions which she would have liked. 
Had she been an only daughter, she owns 
that she would have indulged a little more 
in the garnish and decoration of life. 
At her early age, the soundness of her 
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judgment on persons and things cannot be 
derived from experience; she owes it to * 
tact so fine as enables her to seize on the 
strong feature, the prominent circumstance, 
the leading point, instead of confusing her 
mind and dissipating her attention, on the 
inferior parts of a character, a book, or a 
business. This justness of thinking teaches 
her to rate things according to their worth, 
and to arrange them according to their 
place. Her manner of speaking adds to- 
the effect of her words, and the tone of 
her voice expresses with singular felicity, 
gaiety or kindness, as her feelings direct, 
and the occasion demands. This manner 
is so natural, and her sentiments spring so 

■ 

spontaneously from the occasion, that it is 
obvious that display is never in her head, 
nor an eagerness for praise in her heart. 1 
never heard her utter a word which I could 
have wished unsaid, or a sentiment I would 
have wished unthought. 

As to her dress, it reminds me of what 



mine,.. 
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S&ine, of a lady who was celebrated for 
dressing well. " The best evidence that I 
oan give you of her perfection in this re- 
spect is, that one can never remember what 
on." The dress of Lucilla is not 
neglected, and it is not studied. She is as 
fieat as the strictest delicacy demands, and 
as fashionable as the strictest delicacy 
permits; and her nymphlike form does 
<not appear to less advantage ' for being 
veiled with scrupulous modesty. 

Oh! if women in general knew what was 
their real interest! if they could guess with 
what a charm even the appearance of rtio^ 
desty invests its possessor, they would dress 
decorously from mere self-love if not from 
principle. The designing would assume 
modesty as an artifice, the coquet would 
adopt it as an allurement, the pure as her 
appropriate attraction, and the voluptuous 
as the most infallible art of seduction. 

What I admirein MissStanley,arid what 
I have sometimes regretted the want of in 
some other women, is, that I am told she is 

so 
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so lively, so playful, so desirous of amusing 
her father and mother when alone, that 
they are seldom so gay as in their family 
party. It is then that her talents are all un- 
folded, and that her liveliness is without re- 
straint. She was rather silent the two or 
three first days after my arrival, yet it was 
evidently not the silence of reserve or in- 
attention, but of delicate propriety. Her 
gentle frankness and undesigning temper, 
gradually got the better of this little shy- 
ness, and she soon began to treat me as 
the son of Her father's fnfend. I very early 
found, that though a stranger might behold 
her without admiration, it was impossible to 
converse with her with indifference. Before 
I had been a week at the Grove, my pre* 
cautions vanished, my panoply was gone, 
and yet I had not consulted Mr. Stanley. 

In contemplating the captivating figure, 
and the delicate mind of this charming girl, 
I felt that imagination which misleads so 
many youthful hearts, had preserved mine. 
The image my fancy had framed, and which 

had 
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had been suggested by Milton's heroine, 
had been refined indeed; but it had not 
been romantic. I had early formed an 
ideal standard in my mind; too high, per- 
haps ; but its very elevation had rescued 
xne from the common dangers attending / 
the society of the sex. I was continually 
comparing the women with whom I con* 
versed, with the fair conception which 
filled my mind. The comparison might 
be unfair to them ; J am sur^ it was not 
unfavourable to myself, for it preserved me 
from the fascination of mere personal 
beauty, the allurements of factitious cha- 
racter, and the attractions of ordinary merit. 

I am aware that love is apt to throw a 
radiance around the being it prefers, till it 
becomes dazzled, less perhaps with the 
brightness of the object itself, than with 
the beams with which imagination has in- 
vested it. But religion, though it had not 
subdued my imagination, had chastised it. 
It had sobered the splendors of fancy, 
without obscuring them. It had not ex- 
tinguished 
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tingui$hedthepassions,but ithad taught me 
to regulate them. — I now seemed to have 
fouttddiebeingofwhomlhadbeenin search. 
My mind felt her excellencies, my heart 
acknowleged its conqueror. I struggled, 
however, not to abandon myself to its im- 



pulses. I endeavoured to keep my own 
feelings in order, till I had time to appreci- 
ate a character, which appeared as artless 
as it was correct. Ant? I did not allow 
myself to make this slight sketch of Lu- 
cilla, and of the effect she produced on 
my heart, till more intimate acquaintance 
had justified my prepossession. 

But let me not forget that Mr. Stanley 
had another daughter. If Lucilla's charac- 
ter is more elevated, Phoebe's is not les& 
amiable. Her face is equally handsome, but 
her figure is somewhat less delicate. She 
has a fine temper, and strong virtues. The 
little faults she has, seem to flow from the 
excess of her good qualities. Her suscepti- 
bility is extreme, and to guide and guard it, 
finds employment for her mother's fond- 
ness, 

c 2 
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ness, and her father s prudence. Her heart 
overflows with gratitude for the smallest sei> 
vice. This warmth of her tenderness keeps 
heir affections in more lively exercise than 
her judgment; it leads her to over-rate 
the merit of those she loves, and to estimate 
their excellencies, less by their own worth, 
than by their kindness to her. She soon 
behaved to me with the most engaging 
frankness, and her innocent vivacity encou- 
raged, in return, that affectionate freedom 
with which one treats a beloved sister. 

The other children are gay, lovely, in- 
teresting, and sweet-tempered. Their se- 
veral acquisitions, for I detest the term 
accomplishments, since it has been warped 
from the true meaning in which Milton 
used it, seem to be so many individual coa- 
tributes brought-in to enrich the common 
stock of domestic delight. Their talents are 
never put into exercise by artificial excite- 
ments. Habitual industry, quiet exertion, 
successive employments, affectionate inter- 
course, and gay and animated relaxation, 

vol. 1. K make 
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•day. 

I xould not forbear admiring in this hap- 
py family the graceful union of piety with 



inciple 

UW* I* ri-ri * g^y of 

manners; a gaiety, not such as requires 
turbulent pleasures to stimulate it, but evi- 
dently the serene, yet animated, result of 
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by a tenderness of conscience, habitually 

i 

alive to the perception of the smallest sin, 
and kindliner into holv srratitude at the 
smallest mercy. 

I often called to mind that my father, in 
order to prevent my being deceived, and 
run away with by persons who appeared 
lively at first sight, had early accustomed 
me to discriminate carefully, whether it was 
not the animal only that was lively, and the 
man dull. I have found this caution of ao 
small use in my observations on the other 
-sex. I had frequently remarked, that the 
.musical and the dancing ladies, and those 
. * * * who 
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who were most admired for modish attain- 
ments, had little intellectual gaiety. In 
numerous instances I found that the mind 
was the only part which was not kept in 
action; and no wonder for it was the only 
^rt which had received no predous W . 
ihg, no preparatory moulding. 

When I mentioned this to Mr. Stanley, 
*^the education," replied he, tc which how 
prevails, is a Mahometan education, Ft 
consists entirely in making woman an object 
of attraction. There ,are, however, a few 
reasonable people left, who, while they re- 
tain the object, improve upon the plan* 
They too would ^nake woman Attractive; 
but it is by sedulously labouring to mafe 
the understanding, the temper, the mind, 
and the manners of their daughters, as en- 
•gaging as these Circassian parents endea- 
vour to make the person/ 

■ : 
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CHAP. XV. 

m 

The friendly rector frequently visited at 
Stanley Grove, and, for my father's sake, 
honoured me with his particular kindness. 
Dr. Barlow filled up all my ideas of a coun- 
try clergyman of the higher class. There 
is an uniform consistency runs through his 
whole life and character, which often brings 
to my mind, allowing for the revolution in 
habits that almost two hundred years have 
necessarily produced, the incomparable 
country parson of the ingenious Mr. 
George Herbert*. 

* I never 



* See Herbert's Country Parson, under the heads 
of the parson ia his house, the parson praying, the 
paraoa preaching, the parson comforting, the par- 
son's church, the parson catechising, the parson in 
mirth, &c. &c. The term parson has now indeed a 
Yulgar and disrespectful sound, but in Herbert's time 

it 
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u I never saw Zeal without Innovation? 
said Mr. Stanley, "more exemplified than 
in Dr. Barlow. His piety is as enlightened 
as it is sincere. No errors in religion escape 
kito through ignorance of their ex is tent 
or through carelessness in their detection, or 
through inactivity in opposing them. He 
is too honest not to attack the prevailing 
evil, whatever shape it may assume; too 
correct to excite in the wise any fears that 
his zeal may mislead his judgment, and *oo 
upright to be afraid of the which 
aetive piety must ever have to encounter 



U was used in its true sense, persona ecclesice. I 
would recommend to those who ha?e not seen it, this 
sketch of the ancient clerical life. As Mr. Herbert 
was a man of quality, he knew what became the 
more opulent of his function ; as he was eminently 

pious, he practised ail that he recommended. 

** This appellation of parson, says Judge Black- 
stone, "however depreciated by clownish and fa* 
miliar use, is the- most legal, most beneficial, and 
most honourable title, which a parish priest can 
Anjoy." Vide Btockstomfs Comment ones. 

k 3 from 
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from the worldly and the indifferent, ffam 
sold hearts and unfurnished heads. 

u From his affectionate warmth, hovfr 
ever, and his unremitting application ari*r 
inff from the vast importance he attaches to 
the worth of souls, the 1113.11 of the world 

might honour him with the title of enthu- 
siast: while his nrudence. sobermindedness 
and regularity, would draw on hkn from 
the fanatic, the appellation of formalist 
Though he is far from being < content to 
dwell ist, decencies/ he is careful never Jp- 
negleet them. He is a clergyman all the 
week as well as on Sunday; for he says, if 
he did not spend much of the intermediate 
time in pastoral visits, there could not be 
kept up that mutual intercourse of kindness 
which so much facilitates his own labours, 
and his people's improvement. They listen 
to him because they love him, and they 
understand him, because he has familiarized 
them by. private discourse to the great 
truths which he delivers from the pulpit* 
"Dr. Barlow lias greatly diminished the 
> . growth 
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growth of innovation in his parishes, bp 
attacking the innovator with his own wea- 
pons* Not indeed by stooping to the same 
disorderly practices, but by opposing an 
enlightened earnestness to an eccentric 
earnestness i a zeal with knowledge to a 
zeal without it. He is of opinion that 
activity does more good than invectmy 
ajid that the latter is too often resorted to* 
because it is the cheaper substitute. 

" His charity, however, is large, ate} his 
spirit truly catholic. He honours all his 
truly pious brethren, who are earnest in 
doing good, though they may differ from 
hkn as to the manner of doing it. Yet 
his candour never intrenches on his finfi- 
ness; and while he will not dispute with 



tains his own opinions with the 
of one who embraced them on the fullest 
conviction. 

* He is a 6 scholar, and being a good 
and a ripe one/ it sets him above aiming 
at the paltry reputation to be acquired by 
those false embellishments of style, those 

k 4 difficult- 
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difficult and uncommon words, and that 
laboured inversion of sentences/ by which 
some injudicious clergymen make them* 
selves unacceptable to the higher, and unim 
teltigihle to the lower, and of course, the 
ferger part of their audience. He always 
bears in mind that the common people are 
not foolish, they are only ignorant- To 
meet the one he preaches good sense, to suit 
the other, plain kngu age . But while he sel- 
dom shoots over the heads of the uninformed, 
be never offends the judicious. He consi- 
ders the advice of Polonius to his son to be 
as applicable to preachers as to trailers— 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 

In his pulpit he is no wrangling pole- 
mic, but a genuine bible Christian, deeply 
impressed himself with the momentous 
truths he so earnestly presses upon othej^. 
His mind is so imbued, so saturated,^! I 
may hazard the expression, with scriptural 
knowledge, that from that rich store-house, 
he fa ever ready to bring forth, treasures 
> • new 
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and old, and to apply them wisely* 





u Though he carefullv inculcates univer- 
sal holiness in all his discourses, yet his 
practical instructions are constantly.de-. 
duced from those fundamental principles 
<of Christianity which are the root and life 
and spirit of all goodness* Next to a solid 
piety, and a deep acquaintance with the 
Bible, he considers it of prime importance 
to a clergyman to be thoroughly acquaints 
ed with human nature in general, and with; 

own parish in particular. 
The k*owlege of both will alone pre-, 
serve* him from preaching too personally 
so as to hurt, or too generally so as not to 
touch. 

" He k careful not to hurry over the 
prayers in so cold, inattentive, and careless 
a manner, as to make the audience suspect 
he a saving himself, that he may make a 
greater figure in delivering the sejrnon.: 
Instead . of this, *he 4evo«t, reverential^ 
and impressive manner in whicbuhe pro^ 
nominees the various parts of the Liturgy, 

K5 best 
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best prepares his own heart, and the heart* 

of his people, to receive benefit from his 
discourse. His petitions are delivered with 
such sober fervour, his exhortations with 
such humble -dignity, his thw&agtviags 
with such holy animation, as carry the 
soul of the hearer along with him- When, 
he ascends the pulpit, he never throws 
* the liturgical service into the back ground 
* by a Ion* elaborate composition of his 
emi, delivered with superior force and 
emphasis. And he pronounces the Lord s 
prayer toith a solemnity which shows that 
he recollects ite importance and its author* 
t6 tn preaching he is careful to be .dis- 
tinctly heard, even by his remotest auditors, 
and by constant attention to this important 
article, he has brought his voice* which 
was not strong, to be particularly audible. 
He affixes so much imnortanee to a dis- 
Unot delivery, that he smilingly told TOe, 
he suspected the grammatical definition of 
a substantive was originally meant for a 
clergyman, whose great object it ?ras, if 

possible* 
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possible, to In* &ep?7 but indistien^ablv to 

be heard, felt and understood. 

"His whole performance is distinguished 
by a grave and majestic simplicity, as fa* 
removed from the careless reader of a com- 
mon story/us from the declamation of an 
actor. His hearers leave the church, not 
so much in raptures with the preacher, as 
affected with the truths he has delivered . 
He says he always finds he has done most 
good when he has been least praised, and 
that he feels most humbled when he re- 
ceives the warmest commendation, because 
men generally extol most the sermons 
which have probed them least; whereas 
those which really do good, being often 
such as make them most uneasy, are con- 
sequently the least likely to attract pane- 
gyric. € They only bear true testimony to- 
the excellence of a discourse,* added he^ 

or 

*he delivery, but tvho are led by it to ex- 
amine their own hearts, to search out its 
ooiraptions, and to reform their live* 
Reformation is the flattery I covet.' 

k6 «He 
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*Be is aware that the generality of 
hearers like to retire from a sermon witb 
Ae comfortable belief, that little is to be 
done on their parts. Such hearers he al-> 
ways disappoints, by leaving on their minds 
at the close, *ome impressive precept - de- 
duced from, and growing out of, the pre- 
paratory doctrine. He does not press any 
one truth to the exclusion of all others*. 
He proposes no subtleties, but labours to 
excite seriousness, to alarm the careless, to 
quicken the supine, to confirm the doubt- 
ing. He presses eternal things as things 
near at hand; as things in which every 
Hving man has an equal interest:' 
< Mr. Stanley says, that " though Dr. 
Barlow was considered at Cambridge as a 
correct young man, who carefully avoided 
vice and even irregularity, yet being chear- 
ful, and addicted to good society; he had a 
disposition to innocent conviviality, which 
might, unsuspectedly, have led him into* 
the errors he abhorred. He was struck 

with a passage in a letter from. Dr. John- 
sen 
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son to a young man who had just taken 
orders, in which, among other wholesome 
counsel, he advises him ' to acquire the 
courage to refuse sometimes invitations to 
dinner.* It is inconceivable what a degree 
of force and independence his mind ac- 
quired by the occasional adoption of this 
single hint, He is not only," continued 
Mr. Stanley, " the spiritual director, but 
the father, the counsellor, the arbitrator, 
and the friend of those whom Providence, 
has placed under his instruction. 

w He is happy in an excellent wife, who, 
by bringing him a considerable fortune has 
greatly enlarged his power of doing good 
But still more essentially has she increased 
bis happiness, and raised his character, by 
her piety and prudence. By the large part 
she takes in his affairs, he is enabled to 
give himself wholly up to the duties of his 
profession. She is as attentive to the bo- 
* dies, as her husband is to *the souls of his 
people, and educates her own family as 
sedulously as he instructs his parish. 

" One 
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"One day when I had been congratu- 
lating Dr. Barlow oa the excellency of hw v 
wife's character, the conversation fell, by a 
sudden transition, on the celibacy of the 
Romish clergy. He smiled and said, < Let 
us mmisters of the Reformation becartft* 
never to provoke the people to wish for the 
restoration of that part of popery* I often* 

us, to select such partners as shall never 
cause our emancipation from the old 
strictions to be regretted. And we our- 
selves ought, by improving the character 
of our wives, to repay the debt we owe to 
the ecclesiastical laws of protestantism fori 
the privilege of possessing them," 

" Will it be thought too trifling to ftdd, 
how carefully this valuable pair carry their 
consistency into the most minute details 
of their family arrangements ? Xheir daugh- 
ters are no less patterns of decorum and 
modesty in their dress and appearance, than 
in the more important parts of their cop* 
duct. The Doctor says, ' that the most 
I distant 
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distant and inconsiderable appendages to 
the temple of God, should have something 

ajBKM ^tf^^^W #^ — ] -J — ^ ^ ^ 1? _ — — ^ _J _J — ^ ^1 l_ 
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4 with what face could I censure improprie* 
ties from the pulpit, if the appearances of 
my own family in the pew below were to 
set my precepts at defiance, by%mng an 
examnle of extravagance and vanitv to the 
parish, and thu£ by making the preacher 
ridiculous, make his expostulations worse 
than ineffectual." 

" So conscientious a rector/' added Mr- 
Stanley, * could not fail to be particularly 
careful in the choice of a curate; and a; 
more humble, mous, dilurent assistant than 
Mr. Jackson could not easily be found. He 
is always a welcome guest at my table. But 
this valuable man, who was about as good a 
judge of the world as the great Hooker* 
made just such another indiscreet mar- 
mge. He was drawn fat to thme his 
wife, the daughter of a poor tradesman in 
the next town, because he concluded that a 
woman bred in humble and active life 

would 
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would necessarily be humble and active 
herself. Her reason for accepting him was 
because she thought that as every clergy- 
man was a gentleman, she of course, as 
his wife should be a gentlewoman* and fit 
company -for any body. 

" < He instructs my parish admirably,* 
said Dr. Barlow, < but his own little femity 
he cannot manage. His wife is continually 
reproaching him, that though he may know 
the way to heaven, he does not know how 
to push his way in the world. His daughter 
is the finest lady m the parish, and outdoes 
them aH, not only in the extremity, but the 
immodesty of the fashion. It is her mother's 
great ambition that she should excel the 
Miss Stanleys aqd my daughters in music, 
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marks of negligence. I once ventured to 
tell Mrs. Jackson, that there was only one 
reason which could excuse the education 
she had given her daughter, which was 
that I presumed she intended to qualify her 
for getting her bread ; and that if she would 

correct 
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correct the improprieties of the girl's dress, 
and get her instructed in useful knowlege, 
I would look out for a good situation for 
her. This roused her indignation. She 
refused my offer with scorn, saying, th^t 
when she asked my charity, she would take 
my adtice; and desired I would remember 
that one clergyman's daughter was as good, 
as another, I told her that there was in- 
deed a sense in which one clergyman was 
as good as another, because the profession 
dignified the lowest of the order, if, like 
her husband, he was a credit to that order* 
Yet still there were gradationsin the church 
as well as in the state. But between the 
fwVe*and daughters of the higher and lower 
clergy, there was the same distinction which 
riches and poverty have established be- 
tween those of the higher and lower orders 
of the laity; and that rank and independ* 
ence in the one case, confer the same o*t> 
ward superiority with rank and independ- 
ence in the other. 

CHAP. 
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Am ono the visitor* at Stanley Gro\^€> 
there was a family of ladies, who, though 
not particularly brilliant, were singularly 
entracnno* from their modestv. P'entlenf'ss* 
and good sense. One day when they had 
just left us, Mr. Stanley obliged me with 
the following little relation: Mrs. Stanky 
and Lucilla onlv beinff nresent. 

" Lady Aston has been a widow almost 
seven years. On the death of Sir George, 
she retiredinto this neighbourhood with her 
daughters, the eldest of whom is about the 
age of Lucilla. She herself had had a pious 
but a very narrow education. Her exces- 
sive grief for the loss of her husband aug- 
mented her natural love of retirement, 
which she cultivated, not to the purpose of 
improvement, but to the indulgence of me- 
lancholy. Soon after she settled here, we 

heard. 
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heard how much good she did, and, in how 
exemplary a manner she lived, before we 
saw her* She was not very easy of access 
even tons; and after we had made our 
way to her, we were the only visitors 
she admitted for a krag time. We soon 
learnt to admire her deadness to the worl& 
and her unaffected humility. Our esteem 
for her increased with our closer inter- 
course, which however enabled us also to 
observe some considerable mistakes in he* 
judgment, especially in the mode in which 
she was training up her daughters. These 
errors we regretted, and with all possible 
tenderness ventured to point out to her* 
The girls were the prettiest demure little 
Huns you ever saw, mute and timid, cheer- 
less and inactive, but kind, erood, and 
gentle. 

"Their pious mother, who was naturally 
of a fearful and doubting mind, had had this 
pensive turn increased by several early do- 
mestic losses, which> even previous to Sir 
George's death, had contributed to fix 

some- 
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something of a too tender and hopdes* 
melancholy on her whole character. There 
are two refuges fqr the afflicted; two di- 
ametrically opposite ways of getting out of 
sorrow — religion and the world. Lady 
At ton had wisely chosen the former. But 
her scrupulous spirit had made the narrow 
way narrower thaji religion required. She 
read the scriptures diligently, and she pray- 
ed over them devoutly; but she had no 
judicious friend to direct her in these impor- 
tant studies. As your Mrs. Ranby attended 
only to the doctrines, and our friend Lady 
Belfield trusted indefinitely to the promises 
so poojr Lady Aston's brokeu spirit was too 
exclusively carried to dwell on the threat- 
enings ; together with the rigid perform- 
ance of those duties which she earnestly 
hoped might enable her to escape them. 
This round of duty, of watchfulness, and 
prayer, she invariably performed withalmos t 
the sanctity of an apostle, but with a little 
too much of the scrupulosity of an ascetic. 
While too many arerejpicingwith unfound- 
ed 
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ed confidence in those animating passages of 
scripture, which the whole tenor of thfek 
lives demonstrates not to belong to them, 
she trembled at those denunciations which 
she could not fairly apply to herself. And 
the pr om^ses from which she might have 
derived reasonable consolation, she oter- 
looked as designed for others. 

u Her piety, though sincere, was a little 
tinctured with superstition. If any petty 
strictness was omitted, she tormented her- 
self with causeless remorse. If any little rule 
was broken, she repaired the failure with 
treble diligence the following day; and 
laboured to retrieve her perplexed accounts 
with the comfortless anxiety of a person 
who is working out a heavy debt. I en- 
deavoured to convince her, that an inferior 
duty which clashed with onfe of a higher 
order, might be safely postponed at least, 
if not omitted. 

"A diary has been found useful to many 
pious Christians, as records of their sins, 
and of their mercies. But this poor lady 

1 spent 
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spent so much time in weighing the offences 
of one day against those of another, that 
before the scrapie was settled, the time for 
action was past. She brought herself into 
so much perplexity by reading over this 
jourrtal of her infirmities, tha{ her diffi- 
culties were augmented by the very means 
she had employed to remove them ; and her 
conscience was disturbed by the method 

- 

ihe had taken to quiet it. This plan, how- 
ever, though distressing to a troubled mind, 
is wholesome to one of a contrary cast. 

* My family, as you have seen, are rather 
«act m the distribution of their fcimfc, 
bat we do not distress ourselves at interrup- 
tions which are unavoidable : but her ar- 
rangements were carried on with a rigour 
which made her consider the smallest devia- 
tion as a sin that required severe repentance. 
Her alms were cftcpiations, her self-deniak 
penances. She was rather a disciple of the 
mortified Baptist, thaft of the merciful Re- 
deemer. Her devotions were sincere but 
discouraging. They consisted much in 

con- 
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wtttritfoo* but little in praise; much hi 
sorrow few sin, but little in hope for its par- 
don* She4id net sufficiently cast her care 
and confidence on the great propitiation. 
She firmly believed all that her Saviour had 
done and suffered, but she had not the com- 
fort of practically appropriating thesacrifice* 
While she was painfully working out her 
salvation with fear and trembling, she iv^ 
bulged the most unfounded apprehensions 
x>f the divine displeasure. At Aston HaU 
theAlmighty was literally feared, but he was 
not glorified. It was the obedience of a slave, 
not the reverential affection of a child 
"When I saw her denying herself and her 
daughters the most innocent enjoyments, 
and suspecting sin in the most lawful in- 
dulgences, I took the liberty to tell her how 
little acceptable uncommanded austerities 
and arbitrary impositions yete to the God 
of mercies. I observed to her that the 
world, that human life, that our owq mna 
and weaknesses, found us daily and hourly 
occasions of exercising patience and self" 

denial ; 
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denial; that life is not entirely made up of 
great evils orheavy trials, but that the per- 
petual recurrence of petty evils and small 
trials in the ordinary and appointed exer- 
cise of the christian graces. To bear with 
the failings of those about us, with their 
infirmities, their bad judgment, th w ill- 
breeding, their perverse tempers; to endure 
neglect where we feel we have deserved 
attention, arid ingratitude where we expect- 
ed thanks ; to bear with the company of dis- 
agreeable people, whom Providence has 
placed in our way, and whom he has per- 
haps provided on purpose for the trial of 
our virtue: these are the best exercise ; and 
the better because not chosen by ourselves. 
To bear with vexations in business, with 
disappointments in our expectations, with 
interruptions of our retirement, with foHy, 
intrusion, disturbance, in short, with what- 
ever opposes our will, and contradicts our 
humour; — this habitual acquiescence ap- 
pears to.be more of the essence of self-denial 
than any little rigours or inflictions ofxmv 

own 
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own imposing. These constant, inevitable, 
but inferior evils, properly improved, fuiv 
rush a goodmoral discipline, and might well 
hk the days of ignorance have superseded 
pilgrimage and penance. It has this advan- 
tage too over the other, that it sweetens the 
temper and promotes humility, while the 
former gives rigidness instead of strength, 
and inflexibility instead of firmness* 

" I have often thought, 1 * said I, wheA 
Mr. Stanley made a pause, * that we are 
apt to mistake our vocation by looking out 
of the way for occasions to exercise great 
and rare virtues, and by stepping over those 
ordinary ones which fie directly in the road 
before us. When we read, we fancy we 
could be martyrs, and when we come to 
act, we cannot even bear a provoking 
word." m 

Miss Stanley looked pleased at my re- 
mark, and in a modest tone observed that 
tt in no one instance did we deceive ourselves 
more than in fancying we could do great 
things well, which we were never likely to 

vol. i. L be 
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be called to do at all; white, if we 
Jumert, we- could not avoid owning how 
negligently Mre performed our own" little 
appointed duties, and how sedulously we 
avoided the petty inconveniencies whieh 
these duties involved," 

Bv kindness," resumed Mr. Stanley, 
" we gradually gained Lady Aston's confi- 
dence, and of that confidence we have 
availed ourselves to give something of a 
new face to the family. Her daughters, 
good as they were dutiful, by living in a 
soiitudeunenlivenedby books, and unvaried 
by improving company, had acquired a 
manner rather resembling fearfulness than 
delicacy. Religious they were, but they 
had contracted gloomy views of religion. 
They considered it as something that must 
be endured in order to avoid punishment, 
rather than as a principle of peace, and 
tru t, and comfort: as a task to be gone 
through, rather than as a privilege to be en- 
joyed. They were tempted to consider the 
Almighty as a hard master whom how- 
ever 
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ever they were resolved to serve, rather thaa 
as a gracious father who was not only 
loving, but i*ovx in the abstract. Their 
mother was afraid to encourage a cheerful 
look, te&t it might lead to levity; or a 
sprightly thought for fear it might have a 
wrofcg tendency. She forgot, or rather 
$h? did »et know, that young women were 
apt formed for contemplative life. She 
forgot that in all our plans and operations 
we should still bear in mind that there are 
two worlds. As it is the fault of too many 

was the error of Lady Aston, in forming the 
minds of her children, to leave out this. 
She justly considered heaven as their great 
aim and end ; but neglected to qualify them 
for the present temporal life, on the due 
use and employment of which so obviously 
depends the happiness of that whitih is 
eternal, 

" Her charities were very extensive, butof 
these charities her sweet daughter* were not 
made the active dispensers, beotitfe an old 

l 2 servant, 
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servant, who governed not only the family, 
but her lady also, chose that office herself. 
Thus the bounty being made to flow in par- 
tial channels, the woman's relations and fa- 
voutites almost entirely engrossing it, itdid 
little comparative good, 

u With fair understandings the Miss 
Astons had acquired my little 4ao#leges 
their mother's scrupulous mind feuttd some- 
thing dangerous in evtery author, who did 
not professedly write on religious subjects. 
If there worn one <*xfceptionable page m a 
book, otherwise valuable, instead of sup 
pressing the page, she suppressed the book. 
And indeed, my dear Charted, grieved am 

to tiunfc now tew authors or tne more 
entertaining kind we cm consider as per- 
fectly pure, and put without caution, r^ 
striction, or mutilation, into the hands of 
*ur daughters. I am, however, of opinion, 
that as they will not always have their pa- 
rents for tasters, and as they will every 
wnere, even in tne most select noranes^ 

meet with these, mixed works, in whieh* 

though 
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though there is much to admirej yet there 
iff something taexpuoge, it *s the safest way 
to accustom them early to hear read the most 
unexceptionable parts of these books. Read 
then, youn^f to tk. without *y oir of 
mystery; tell them that what you omit is 
not Worth reading, and then the omissions 
will not Excite but stifle curiosity. Hie 
books to which I alhufe are thosei w)w»re 
the principle is sound and the teiktericy 
blameless, and where the few faults consist 
rather in coarseness than in corruption* 1 
u Bftt to return; she fancied that these 
inexperienced creatures, who had never 
tried the world, and whose young imagina- 
tions had perhaps painted it in all the bril- 
liant colours with which erring fancy gilds 
the scenes it has never beheld* and the 
pleasures it has never fried, could renounce 
it as completely as herself, who had exhaust- 
ed what it has to give, and was weary of ]&+ 
She thought they could live contentedly ib 
their closets without <Jonsidering that she 
had neglected to furnish their minds wfth 
» 1.3 that 
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that knowlege which may make the closet 
a place of enjoyment, by supplying the in- 
tervals of devotional with entertaining 
readimr. 

" We carried Lucilla and Phoebe to visit 
them: I believe she was a little afraid of 
their gay countenances. I talked to her 
of the necessity of literature to inform her 
daughters, and of pleasures to enliven them. 
The term pleasure alarmed ber still mdre 
than that of literature. / What pleasures 
were allowed to religious people? She 
would make her daughters as happy as she 
dared without offending her Maker/ I 
quoted the devout but liberal Hooker, who 
exhorts us not to regard the Almighty as a 
captious sophist, but as a merciful Father. 
" During this conversation we were sitting 
; under the fine spreading oak on my lawn, 
in front of that rich bank of flowers which 
yptjL so much admire. It was a lovely even- 
ipgin the end of June, the setting sun was 
all mild radiance, the sky all azure, the air 
aH fragrance. The birds were in foil song. 

The 
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The children, sitting on the grass before us, 
were weaving chaplets of wild flowers. 

It looked like nature in the world's first spring. 

" My heart was touched with joy and 

m 

gratitude. ( Look, madam/ said I, i at the 
bountiful provision which a beneficent fa- 
ther makes, not only for the necessities, but 
for the pleasures of his children; 

' — not content 
With every food of life to nourish man, 
He makes all nature beauty to his eye, 
And music to his ear. . 

€i 'These flowers are of so little apparent 
use, that it might be thought profuseness 
in any economy short of thatwhich is divine, 
to gratify us at once with such forms, and 
such hues, and such fragrance. It is a grati- 
fication not necessary, yet exquisite, which 
lies somewhere between the pleasures of 
sense and intellect, and in a measure par- 
takes of both. It elevates while it exhik- 
rates, and lifts the soul from the gifts to the 
giver. God has not left his goodness to be 

l 4 inferred 
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inferred from abstract speculation, From the 
conclusions of reason, from deduction and 
argument; we not only collect it from ob- 
servation, but we have palpable evidences of 
his bounty, we feel it with our senses. Were 
God a hard master,' might he not withhold 
these superfluities of goodness.' Do you 
think he makes such rich provision for us, 
that we should shut our eyes and close our 
ears to them? Does he present such gifts 
with one hand, and hold in the other a stern 
interdict of { touch not, taste not, handle 
not? Andean you believe he is less mu- 
nificent in the economy of grace, than in 
that of nature? Do you imagine that he 
provides such abundant supplies for oujr 
appetites and senses here without providing 
more substantial pleasures for our future 
enjoyment? Is not what we see a prelude to 
what we hope for, a pledge of what we 
lhay expect? A specimen of larger, higher, 
jricher bounty, an encouraging cluster from 
the land of promise? If from his works we 
turn to his word, we shall find the same in- 
exhaustible 
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exhaustible goodness exercised to still 
nobler purposes. Must we not hope 
then, even by analogy, that he has itt 
store blessings exalted in th*r nattm*, 
find eternal in their duration, for all those 
who love and serve him in the gospel of 
his son-?' 

" We now got on fast. She was delighted 
with my wife, and grew less and less afraid 
of my girls. I believe, however, that we 
should have made a quicker progress m 
gaining her confidence if we had looked less 
happy. I suggested to her to endeavour to 
rais^ the tone of her daughter's piety, to 
make their habits less monastic, their tem- 
pers more cheerful, their virtues more ac- 
tive; to render their lives more useful, by 
making them the immediate instruments of 
her charity ; to take them out of themselves, 
and teach them to compare their factitious 
distresses with real substantial misery, and 
to make them feel: grateful for the power 
and the privilege of relieving it. 
< " As Dr. Barlow has two parishes which 

1^5. join, 

4. • 
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join, a^d w$had pre-occupied the ground 
in our own, I advised them to found a 
school in the next, for the instruction of 
£he yQung, &nd a friendly society for the 
aged of their own sex. We prevailed on 
jtfrem to be themselves not the nominal but 
the active patronesses; to take the measure 
of all the wants and all the merit of their 
immediate neighbourhood ; to do every 
thing under the advice and superintendr 
ance of Dr. Barlow, and to make him their 
guide* philosopher, and friend." By adopt- ' 
ing this plan, they now see the poyerty of 
which they only used to hear, and know 
personally the dependants whom they pro- 
tect 

" Dr, Barlow took infinite pains to cor- 
rect Lady AstonV views of religion. 6 Let 
your notions of God,' said he, ' be founded, 
not on your own gloomy apprehensions, 
and visionary imaginations, but on what 
is revealed in his word, else, the very 
intenseness of your feelings, the very 
sincerity of your devotion, may betray you 

into 
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into enthusiasin, into error, into supsfcrti* 
tion, into despair. Spiritual notions which 
are not grounded oh scriptural truth, and 
directed and guarded by a close adherence 
to it, mislead tender hearts and warm ima* 
ginations. But while you rest on the 
sure unperverted foundation of the word of 
God, and pray for his spirit to assist you 
in the use of his word, you will have little 
Cause to dread that you shall fear him too 
much, or serve him too well. I earnestly 
exhort you,' continued he, ' not to take the 
measure of your spiritual state from circum- 
stances which have nothing to do with it. 
Be not dismayed at an incidental depres* 
sion which may depend on the state x of your 
health, or your spirits* or your affairs. 
Look not for sensible communications. Do 
not consider rapturous feelings as any cri- 
terion of the favour of your Maker, nor 
the absence of them as any indication of his 
displeasure. An encreasing desire to know 
him more, and serve him better ; an en* 
creasing desire to do, and to suffer his whole 

h6 will; 
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will; a growing resignation to his providen- 
tial dispensations is a mueh surer, a much 
more unequivocal test.' 

«I next, continued Mr. Stanley, "carried 
our worthy curate Mr. Jackson to visit face, 
and proposed that she should engage him 
v to spend a few hours every week with the 
young ladies. I recommended that after he 
had read with them a portion of scripture, 
of which he would give them a sound and 
plain exposition, he should convince them 
he had not the worse taste for beino* reli- 
gious, l>y reading with them some books of 





lite literature. This would imbue 
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taste, and fill up profitably and pleasantly 
that tine which .now lay heavy on their 
hands: and. without intrenching on anv 
of their duties, would qualify theta to dis- 





" I next suggested that they should 
study gardening; and that they should |rat 
themselves under the tuition of Luciila, 

who 
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who is becon 

ley. To add to the interest, I 
that a fresh piece of ground might be given 
them, that they might not only exercise 
their taste, but be animated with seeing the 
eompleat effect of their own exertions; as 
a creation of their own woutet be likely 46 
afford them more amusement, than im- 
proving on the labours of another. 

u I had soon the gratification of seeing my 
little Carmelites, who used when they walk- 

to dig a daily portion of their own graves, 
now enjoying it, embellishing it, and de- 
lighted by watching its progress; and their 
excellent mother, who, like Spenser's De- 
spair, used to look ' as if she never dined/ 
now enjoying the company of her select 
friends. The mother is become almost 
cheerful, and the daughters almost gay. 
Their dormant faculties are awakened. 
Time is no longer a burden but a blessing; 
the day is too short for their duties, which 
are performed with alacrity since they have 

been 
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been converted into pleasures. — You will 
believe I did not hazard all these terrible 
innovations as rapidly as I recount them> 
but gradually, as they were able to bear it. 

" This happy change in themselves has 
had the happiest consequences. Their 
flriends had conceived the strongest preju- 
dices against religion, from the gloomy 
garb in which they had seen it arrayed at 
Aston Hall. The uncle, who was also the 
guardian, had threatened to remove the girls 
before they were quite moped to death ; the 
young baronet was actually forbidden to 
Come home at the holidays; but now the 
uncle is quite reconciled to them, and almost 
to religion* He has resumed his fondness 
for the daughters; and their brother, a fine 
youth at Cambridge, is happy in spending 
his vacations with his family, to whom he 
is become tenderly attached. He has had 
his own principles and character much 
raised by the conversation and example of 
Dr. Barlow, who contrives to be at Aston 
Hall as much as possible when Sir Geoige 

is 
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is there. He is daily expected to make 
his mother a visit, when I shall recom- 
mend him to your particular notice and 
acquaintance." 

Lucilla blushing, said, she thought her 
father had too exclusively recommended 
the brother to my friendship'; she would 
venture to say the sisters were equally 
worthy of my regard, adding in an affec- 
tionate tone, " they are every thing that is 
amiable and kind. The more you know 
them, Sir* the more you wiH admire them* 
for their srood dualities are kent back* bv 
the best quality of all, their modesty." This 
candid and liberal praise did not sink the 
fair eulogist herself in mv esteem. 
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CHAP- XVII, 

I had now been near three weeks at the 
Grove. Ever arrival I had con- 

tracted the habit of pouring out my heart 
to Mr. and Mrs. Stanley, with grateful af- 
fection and filial confidence. I still conti- 
nued to do it on all subjects except one. 

The more I saw of Lucilla, the more 
difficult I found it to resist her numberless 

that either prudence or dutv demanded that 
I should guard my heart against such a 
combination of amiable virtues and gentle 
graces: virtues and graces, which, as I 
observed before, my mind had long been 
combining as a delightful idea, and which I 
now saw realized in a form more engaging* 
than even my own imagination had allowed 
itself to picture. 

» I did not feel courage sufficient to risk 
the happiness I actually enjoyed, by aspiring 
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too suddenly to a happiness more perfect. 
I dared not yet avow to the parents, or 
the daughter, feelings which, my fears told 
me, might "possibly be discouraged, and 
which, if discouraged, would at once dash 
to the grbund a fabric of felicity that my 
heart, not my fancy had erected, and which 
.my taste, my judgment, and * my princi- 
ples equally approved, and delighted to 
contemplate. 

The great critic of antiquity, in his Trea- 
tise on the Drama, observes that the intro*- 
duction of a new person is of the n£xt im* 
portance tp a new incident. Whether the 
introduction of two interlocutors is equal 
in importance to two incidents, Aristotle 
has forgotten to establish. This dramatic 
rule was illustrated by tjie arrival of Sit 
John and Lady Belfield, who, though not 
new to the reader or the writer, ware new 
at Stanley Grove. 

The early friendship of the two gentle 
mea had suffered little diminution from 
absence, though their intercourse had been 

much 
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much interrupted. Sir John who was a 
few years younger than his friend, since 
his marriage, having lived as entirely in 
town, as Mr. Stanley _had done in the 
country. Mrs. Stanley had indeed seen 
Lady Belfield a few times in Cavendish 
Square, but her ladyship had never before 
been introduced to the other inhabitants 
of the Grove, 

The guests were received with cordial 
affection, and easily fell into the family 
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rupt, but from the observation of which 
they hoped to improve their own. They 
were charmed with the interesting variety 
of characters in the lovely young family, 
who in return were delighted with the po- 
liteness, kindnes* and cheerfulness of their 
father s guests. ... 
» Shall. I avow my own meanness? Corr 
dially as I loved the Belfields, l am afiraid 
I saw them arrive with a slight tincture 
of jeakmsy. They would, I thought, by 
enlarging the family circle, throw me at 
i* y a 
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a farther distance from the being, whom 

I wished to contemplate nearly. They j 

would, by dividing her attention, diminish 

my proportion. I had been hitherto the 

sole guest, I was now to be one of several. 

This was the first discovery I made that 

love is a narrower of the heart. I tried 

to subdue the ungenerouss feeling, and to 

meet my valuable friends with a warmth 

adequate to that which they so kindly 

manifested. I found that a wrong feeling 

at which one has virtue enough left to 

blush, is seldom lasting, and shame soon 

expelled it. 

The first day was passed in mutual en* 
quiries and mutual communications. Lady 
Belfield told me that the amiable Rmny, 
after having wept over the grave of her 
mother, was removed to the house of the 
benevolent clergyman, who had kindly 
promised her an asylum, till Lady Bel- 
field's return to town, when it was intended 
she should be received into her family; 
that worthy man and his wife, having taken 
on themselves a full responsibility for her 

character 
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character and disposition; and generously 
promised that they would exert themselves 
to advance her progress in knowledge di** 
ling the interval. Lady Belfield added, 
that every enquiry respecting Fanny, whom 
we taust now call Miss iStokes, had been 
attended with the most satisfactory result, 
her principles being as unquestionable as 
her talents. 

After dinner, I observed that whenever 
the door opened, Lady BelfieldPs eye was 
always turned towards it, in expectation of 
seeing the children. Her affectionate heart 
felt disappointed on finding that they did 
Hot appear, and she could not forbear whis* 

was afraid the piety of our good friends 
was a little tinctured with severity. For 
her part she saw no reason why religion 
should diminish one's affection for one's 
children, and rob them of their innocent 
pleasures." I assured her gravely I thought 
so too : hut fofrebore telling her how totally 
inapposite her application was to Mr, and 
Mrs. Stanley. She seemed glad to find me 
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of her opinion, and gave up all hopes of 
seeiner the " little melancholv recluses. 1 * as 
she called them, a unless," she said laughing, 
* she might be permitted to look at them 
th*o*gh the grate of their <*Us\ I smiled, 
but did not undeceive her, and affected to 
join in her compassion. When we went tor 
attend the ladies in the drawing room, I 
was delighted to find Lady Belfield sitting 
on a low stool, the whole gay groupe at 
play round lie*. A blush mhfed itself with 
her good n atured smile, as we interchanged 
a significant look. She WaB questioning 
one of die elder ones* while the yctowtgest 
sat on her lap ringing. Sir J^hn Entered 
with that kindness and good humour so a*- , 
tural to him, into the spirts of the others, 
who, though wild with' health and spirits^ 
were always gentle and cbcile. Hebad a 
thousand pleasant things to entertain them 
with. He too, it seems, had not been 
without his misgivings. ^ v 

" Are not these poor miserable reelaaef Jf 
whispered I maliciously to her ladyship, 
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" and are not these rueful looks proofs po- 
sitive that religion diminishes our affection 
for our children ? and is it not abridging 
their innocent pleasures/ to give them their 
full range in a fresh airy apartment instead 
of cramming them into an eating room, of 
which the air is made almost foetid by the 
fumes of the dinner and a crouded table? 
and is it not better that they should spoil 
the pleasure of the company, though the 
mischief they dp is bought by the sacrifice 
of their own liberty?" " Fmake my amende? 
said she. " I never will be so forward 
again to suspect piety of ill nature," " So 
fer from it, Carolfn J«id Sir John. - that 
we will adopt the practice we were so for- 
ward to blame ; and I shall not do it," said 
he, u more frpm regard to the company, 
than to the children, who I am sure will 
be gainers in point of enjoyment; liberty I 
perceive is to them positive pleasure, and 
paramount to any which our false epicu- 
rism can contrive for them." 

« Well, Charles/* said Sir John, as spon 

* 
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as he saw me alone, " now tell us about this 
Lucilla, this paragoft, this nonpareil of Di\ 
Barlow's. Tell me what is she ? or rather 
what she is not?" 

" First," replied I, " I will, as you 
desire, define her by negatives — -she is not 
a professed beauty, she is not a professed 
genius, she is not a professed philosopher, 
she is not a professed wit, she is not a pro- 
fessed any thing ; and, I thank my stars, she 
is not an artist!" " Bravo, Charles, now as 
to what she is !* " She is,* replied I, 
* from nature — a woman, gentle, feeling, 
jKii mated, modest — She is, by education, 
elegant, informed, enlightened, — She is, 
from religion, pious, humble, candid, cha- 
ptable." , 

" What a refreshment it will be,* said 
Sir John, " to see a girl of fine sense, more 
cultivated than accomplished, — the crea- 
ture, not of fidlers and dancing masters, but 
of nature, of books, and of good company ! 
If there is the same mixture of spirit $nd 
delicacy in her character, that there is of 
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softness and animation in her countenance, 
*he is a dangerous girl, Charles.* 

« She certainly does," said I, « possess 
the essential charm of beauty where it ex- 
ists; and the most effectual substitute for 
it, where it does not; the power of pre- 
possessing the beholder by her look and 
manner, in favour of her understanding 
and temper.*' 

This prepossession, I afterwards found 
confirmed, not only by her own share in 
the conversation, but by -its effects on my* 
self; I always feel that our intercourse un- 
folds not only her powers but my own. In 
conversing with such a woman, I am apt 
to fancy that I have more understanding, 
because 4ier animating presence brings it 
more into exercise. 

After breakfast, next day, the conversa- 
tion happened to turn on the indispensable 
importance of unbounded confidence to the 
happiness of married persons. Mr. Stanley 
expressed his regret, that though it was 
one of the grand ingredients of domestic 

comfort, 
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comfort, yet it w^s sometimes unavoidably 
prevented by an unhappy inequality of 
mind between the parties, by violence, or 
imprudence, or imbecility on one side, which 
almost compelled the other to a degree of 
reserve, as incompatible with the design of 
the union, as with the frankness of the in- 
dividual 

"We have had an instance among our 
own friends," replied Sir John, "of this 
evil being produced, not by any of the faults 
to which you have adverted,but by an excess 
of misapplied sensibility, in two persons of 
near equality as to merit, and in both of 
whom the utmost purity of mind and ex- 
actness of conduct rendered all concealment 
superfluous. Our worthy friends Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton married from motives of 
affection, and with an high opinion of each 
other's merit, which their Iqng and intimate 
connection has rather contributed to exalt 
• than to .owe,; and ye,, now at the end of 
seven years, they are only beginning to be 
happy. They contrived to make each 
vol. i» M other 
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otherand themselves as uncomfortable by an 
excess of tenderness, as some married pairs 
are rendered by the Want of it. A mis- 
taken sensibility has intrenched not only on 
their comfort, but on their sincerity. Their 
resolution never to give each other pain, 
has led them to live in a constant state of 
petty concealment. They are neither of 
them remarkably healthy, and to hide from 
each other every little indisposition, has 
kept up a continual vigilance to conceal 
illness on the one part, and to detect it on 
the other, till it became a trial of skill which 
could make the other most unhappy; each 
suffering much more by suspicion wheh 
there was no Occasion for it, than they could 
have done by the acknowlegement of slight 
complairits, when they actually existed: 

"This valuable pair, after seven years 
appretrticeshSpto a petty martyrdoin,have at 
last found out, that it is better to submit to 
the inevitable ills of Kfe, cheerfully and in 
concert, and to comfort each other under 
them oordially, than alternately to suffer 

and 
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They have at last discovered that 
uninterrupted prosperity is not the lot of 
man. Each is happier now with knowing 
that the other is sometimes sick, than they 
used to be with suspecting they were always 
so. . The physician is now no longer secret* 
ly sent for to one, when the other is known 
to be from home. The apothecary is at 
last allowed to walk boldly up the public 
3tair-case fearless, of detection. 

"These amiable persons have at length 
attained all that was wantingtotheirfelicky; 
that of each believing the other to be. well* 
when they say they are so. They have found 
out that unreserved communication is the 
lawful commerce of conjugal affection, and 
that all concealment is contrabands 

"Surely," said I, when Sir John had 
done speaking, " it is a false compliment to 
the objects of our affection, if, for the sake 
of sparing them a transient uneasiness, we 
rob them of the comfort to which they are 
entitled of mitigating our suffering by par- 
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taking it All dissimulation is disloyalty to 
love. Besides, it appears to me, to be an 
introduction to wider evils, and I should 
fear both for the wonupi I loved, and for 
myself, that if once we allowed ourselves 
concealment in one point, mJiere we thought 
the motive excused us, we might learn to 
adopt it in others, where the principle was 
more evidently wrong." 

"Besides," replied Mr. Stanley, "it ar- 
gues a lamentable ignorance of human life, 
to set out with an expectation of health 
without interruption, andof happiness with- 
out alloy- When young persons marry | 
with the fairest prospects, they should never \ 
forget that infirmity is inseparably bound 
up with their very nature, and that in bear- j 
ing one another's burthens, they fulfil one ^ 
of the highest duties of the union." 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

After supper^when only the family party 
were present, the conversation turned on 
the unhappy effects of misguided passion* 
Mrs. Stanley lamented that novels, with a 
very few admirable exceptions, had done 
* infinite mischief by socompletely establish- 
ing the omnipotence of love, that the young 
reader was almost systematically taught an 
unresisting submission to a feeling, because 
the feeling was commonly represented a& 
irresistible. 

"Young ladies,'>aid Sir John, smiling, 
"in their blind submission to this imaginary 
omnipotence, are apt to be necessarians*. 
When they Jail in love, as it is so justly 
called, they then obey their fate ; but in 
their stout opposition to prudence and duty, 
they most manfully exert their free tvilh 
so thatthey want nothing but the knowlege 
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absolute , of the miseries attendant on an 
indiscreet attachment, compleatly to exem- 
plify the occupation assigned by Milton to 
a class of beings to whom it would not be 
gallant to resemble young ladies. n 

Mrs. Stanley continuedtb assert, that ill- 
placed affection only became invincible, be- 
cause its supposed invincibi lity had been first 
erected into a principle. She then adverted 
to the power of religion in subduing the 
% passions, that of love among the rest. 

I ventured to ask Lu cilia, who was sitting 
next me (a happiness which by soroemeans 
or other I generally contrived to enjoy,) 
ivhat were her sentiments on this point? 
With a little confusion, she said, "to con- 
quer an ill-placed attachment, I conceive 
may be affected by motives inferior to reli- 
gion. Reason, the humbling conviction 
i>f having made an unworthy choice, for 
I will not resort to so bad a motive as pride, 
may easily accomplish it. But to conquer 
a well founded affection, a justifiable at- 
tachment, I should imagine, requires the 
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powerful principle of Christian piety; and 
what cannot that effect?" She stopped 
and blushed, a$ fearing she had said too 
much. ' 

Lady Belfield observed, that she believed 
a virtuous attachment might possibly- be 
subdued by the principle Miss Stanley had 
mentioned; yet she doubted if it were in 
th$ power of religion itself, to enable the 
heart to conquer aversion, much less t* 
establish affection for an object for whom 0 
dislike had been entertained. 

"I believe," said Mr. Stanley, "the 
example is rare, and the exertion difficult; 
but that which is difficult to us, is not im- 
possible to Him who has the hearts of all 
men in his hand. And I am h»ppy to re- 
solve Lady Belfields doubt by a case in 
point* - 

"You cannot, Sir John, have forgotten 
our old London acquaintance Carlton? 1 * 
" No," replied he, "nor can lever forget 
what I have since heard, of his ungenerous 
treatment of that most amiable woman, his 
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wife. I suppose he has long ago broken 
her heart." 

"You know/ resumed Mr. Stanley, 
" they married not only without any incli- 
nation on either side, but on her part with 
something more than indifference, with a 
preference for another person. She married 
tli rough an implicit obedience to her mo- 
ther s will, which she had never in any in- 
stance opposed : He, because his father had 
threatened to disinherit him if he married 
any other woman ; for as they were distant 
relations, there was no other way of securing 
the estate in the family. 

"What a motive for an union so sacred 
and so indissoluble!" exclaimed I, with an 
ardour which raised a smile in the whole 
party. I a$ked pardon for my involuntary 
interruption, and Mr. Stanley proceeded. 

"She had long entertained a partiality 
for a most deserving young clergyman* 
much her inferior in rank and fortune. But 
though her high sense of filial duty led her 
to sacrifice this innocent inclination, and 
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though she resolved never to see him again, 
and had even prevailed on him to quit the 
country, and settle in a distant place, yet Carl- 
ton was ungenerous and inconsistent enough 
to be jealous of her without loving hen* 
He was guilty of great irregulari ties, while 
Mrs, Carlton set about acquitting herself of 
the duties of a wife, with the most meek 
and humble patience, burying her sorrows 
in her own bosom, and not allowing her- 
self even the consolation of complaining. 

" Among the many reasons for his dislike, 
her piety was the principal. He said relit 
gion was of no use but to disqualify people 
for the business of life; that it taught them 
to make a merit of despising their duties^ 
and hating their relations ; and that pride, 
ill-humour, opposition, and contempt for 
the rest of the world, were the meat 
and drink of afl those who pretended to 
religion. * - 

" At first she nearly sunk under his uri 1 
kindness; her health declined, atifil'her 
spirits failed. In this distress she applied 
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to the only sure refuge of the unhappy, and 
took comfort in the consideration that her 
trials were appointed by a merciful Father, 
to detach her from a world which she 
might havri loved too fondly, had it not 
been thus stripped of its delights. 

u When Mrs. Stanley, who was her con- 
fidential friend, ex Dressed the tenderest 
sympathy in her sufferings, she meekly re- 
plied, 6 remember who are they whose robes 
are washed white in the kingdom of glory* 
it is they who come out of great tribu- 
lation* I endeavour to strengthen my faith 
with a view of what the best Christians have 
suffered, and my hope with meditating on 
the shortness of all suffering. I will confess 
my weakness,' added she; 4 of the various 
motives to patience under the ills of life^ 
which the Bible presents, though my reason 
and religion acknowlege them all, there 
is not one which comes home so powerfully 
to my feelings as this, — the time is shert* 

" Another time Mrs. Stanley, who had 
heard of some recent irregularities of Carl*' 
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ton, catted upon h«r, and lamenting the 
solitude to which she* was often left for 
days together, advised her to have a female 
friend in the house, that her mind might 
not be left to prey upoa itself by living 
so much alone. She thanked her for the 

wiser and better not to have a confidential 
friend always at hand, 'for of what sub- 
ject should we talk/ said she, ' but of mjr 
hwbanrfrfaults? Ought I to allow myself 
in such a practice? It would lead me to in- 
dulge a habit of complaint which I am la- 
bouring to subdue. The impassion of my 
friend would only sharpen my feelings, 
which I wishvto blunt* Giving *sent to * 
flame only makes it rage the more; if sup- 
pressing cannot subdue it, at least the con- 
sciousness that I am doing my duty witt 
enable me to support it. When \we feelf 

we are doing wrongs the* 
opening our heart may strengthen our vi*?r 
tu^; but when we are suffering wtvtig, 
the mind demands another sort of strength: 
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it wants higher support than friendship has 
to impart It pours out its sot-rows in prayer 
with fiiller confidence, knowing that he 
whosees can sustain ; that he who hears wiH 
recompence; that he will judge, not our 

efforts to conquer it; not 
our success but our endeavours ; with him 
endeavour is victory, 

"'The grace I most want/ added she, 
' is humility. A partial friend, in order 
to support my spirits, would flatter my 
conduct: gratified with her soothing, I 
should r perhaps, not so entirely cast myself 
for comfort qn God. Contented with hu- 
man praise I might rest in it* ' Besides 
having endured the smarti I wouid not 
willingly endure it in vain. We know 
wh6 has said, f if you suffer with ma, 
* you shall also reign with me.\ It is not, 
however, to mere suffering that the promise 
is addressed, but to suffering for his sake, 
and in his spirit.* Then turning to the 
Bible which lay before her, and pointing to 
the sublime passage of St Paul, which she 
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had just been reading ' our light affliction 
which is but for a moment, worketh forus 
a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory.* ' Pray,* said she, ( read this in 
connection with the next verse, which is 
not always done. When is it that it Work* 
for us this weight of glory? Only € while 
we are looking at the things which are not 
seen/ Do admire the beauty of this posi- 
tion, and how the good is weighed against 
the evil, like two scales differently filled; 
the affliction is light, and but for a mo- 
ment; the glory kziveight, and it is for 
ever. Tis a feather against lead, a grain 
of sand against the universe, a moment 
against eternity. Oh, how the scale which 
contains this world's light trouble, kicks 
the beam, when weighed against the glory 
which shall be revealed.' 

" At the end of two years she had a 
little girl : this opened to her a new scene 
of duties, and a fresh source of consolation. 
Her religion proved itself to be of the right 
stamp, by making her temper still more 
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sweet, and diffusing the happiest effects 
through her whole character and conversa- 
tion. When her husband had staid out late 
or even all night, she never reproached him. 
When he was at home, she received his 
friends with as much civility as if she had 
liked them. He found that his house was 
conducted with the utmost prudence, and 
that while she maintained his credit at his 
table, her personal expences were almost 
nothing: indeed self seemed nearly annihi- 
lated in her. He sometimes felt disap- 
pointed, because he had no cause of com- 
plaint, and was angry that he had nothing 
to condemn. 

u As he has a very fine understanding, he 
was tl ie more provoked, because he could 
not help seeing that her blameless conduct 
put him continually in the wrong. All this 
puzzled him. He never suspected there was 
a principle, out of which such consequences 
could grow, and was ready to attribute to 
insensibility, that^patience which nothing 
short of Christian piety could have inspired. 

He 
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He had conceived of religion, as a visionarv 
system of words and phrases, and concluded 
that from so unsubstantial a theory, it would 
be a folly to look for practical effects. 

" Sometimes, when he saw her nursing 
his child, of whom he was very fond, he 
was almost tempted to admire the mother, 
who is a most pleasing figure; and now 
and then when his heart was thus softened 
for a moment, he would ask himself what 
reasonable ground of objection there was 
either to her mind or person ? 

* Mrs. Carlton, knowing that his affairs 
must necessarily be embarrassed, by the ex- 
traordinary expences he had incurred, when 
the steward brought her usual year's allow- 
ance she refused to take more 
and ordered him to employ the remainder 
on his masters account. The faithful old 
man was ready to weep* and could not for- 
bear saying, 'Madam, you could not do 
more for a kind husband. Besides, it is 
but a drop of water in the 
drop,' said she/it is my duty to contribute.' 

When 
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When the steward communicated this to 
Carlton, he Was deeply affected, refused to 
take the money, and was again driven to 
resort to the wonderful principle, from 
which such right but difficult actions could 
proceed." 

Here I interrupted Mr. Stanley. u I 
am quite of the steward's opinion,* said I. 
"That a woman should do this and much 
more for the man who loved her, and whom 
she loved, is quite intelligible to every being 
who has a heart. But for a cruel, unfeeling, 
tyrant! I do not comprehend it. What say 
you, Miss Stanley ?* 

" Under the circumstance you suppose/ 
said she, blushing, " I think the woman 
would have no shadow of merit; her con- 
duct would be a mere gratification an en- 
tire indulgence of her own feelings. The 
triumph of affection would have beenpheap; 
Mrs. Carlton's was the triumph of religion; 
of a principle which could subdue an attach* 
ment to a worthy object, and act with such 
generosity towards an unworthy one." 
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Mr. Stanley went on. * Mfs. Carlton 
frequently sat up late,reading such books as 
might qualify her for the education of her 
child, but always retired before she had 
reason to expect Mr. Carlton, lest he might 
construe it into upbraiding. One night, as 
he was not expected to come home at all, 
she sat later than usual, and had indulged 
herself with taking her child to pass the 
night in her bed. With her usual earnest- 
ness she knelt down and offered up her de- 
votions by her bed-side, and in a manner 
particularly solemn and affecting, prayed for 
her husband. Her heart was deeply touched, 
and she dwelt on these petitions in a strain 
peculiarly fervent. She prayed for his wel- 
fare in both worlds, and earnestly implored ' 
that she might be made the humble in- 
strument of his happiness. She meekly 
acknowleged her own many offences ; of 
his she said nothing. 

" Thinking herself secure from interrup- 
tion, her petitions were uttered aloud; her 
voice often faultering, ^nd her eyes stream-? 
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ing with tears. > Little did, she suspect that 
the object of her prayers was within heaH 
ing of them. He had returned home un«* 
exDectedlv*andcominsr softly into the room, 
heard her piqus aspirations. Hp was inex-: 
pressibly affected. He wept, and, sighed 
bitterly. The light from the eandles on the 
table fell on dooming face of his sleep, 
inginfant^nd on that of his weeping wife. 
It was too much for him. But he had not 
the virtuous courage to give way to his feeli 
ings. He had not the generosity to come 
forward and express the admiration he felt. 
He withdrew unperceived, and passed the 
remainder of the night in great perturbation 
of spirit. Shame, remorse, and conf usion, 
raised such a conflict in his mind, as pre- 
vented him from closing hiseyes: while *he 
slept in quiet, and awoke in peace. 

"The next morning, during a very short 
interview, he behaved to her with a kindness 
which she had never before experienced* 
He had not resolution to breakfast with 
her, but promised, with affection in his 
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words and manner, to return tor dinner; 
The truth was, he never quitted home, bx$i 
wandered about his woods to compose and 
strengthen his mind. This self examma* 
tion was the first he had practised; it? 
effects were salutary. 

" A day or two previous to this, they had 
dined at our house. He had always been 
much addicted to the pleasures of the table. 
He expressed high approbation of a parti- 
cular dish, and mentioned again when he 
got home how much he liked it. The next 
morning Mrs. Carlton wrote to Lucilla to 
beer the receint for makinp* this ragout: and 
this day when he returned from his solitary 
ramble and « compunction* visitings," the 
favourite dish most exquisitely dressed, 
was produced at his dinner. He thanked 
her for this obliging attention, and turning 
to the butler, directed him to tell the 000k 
that no dish was ever so well dressed. Mrt. 
Carlton blushed when the honest butler 
satd/Sir, it was my mistress dressed it with 

her 
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her own hands, because she knew your 
hpnour was fond of it* v 

"Tears of gratitude rushed into Carlton's 
eyes, and tears of joy overflowed those of 
the old domestic, when his master, rising 
from the table, tenderly embraced his wife, 
and declared he was unworthy of such a 
treasure. ' I have been guilty of a public 
wrong, Johnson,* said^ he to his servant, 
1 and my reparation shall be as public. I 
can never deserve her, but my life shall 
be spent in endeavouring to do so.' 

a The little girl was brought in, and her 
presence seemed to cement this new formed 
union. An augmented cheerfulness on the 
part of Mrs. Carlton invited an increased 
lendertoess on that of her husband. He be- 
gan every day to discover new excellencies 
in his wife, which he readily acknowleged 
to herself, and to the world. The convic- 
ticta of her worth had gradually been pro- 
dacingesteem, esteem now ripened into af- 
fection, and his affection for his wife was 
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•mingled with a blind sort of admiration, of 
that piety which had produced such effects* 
He now began to think home the plea* 
santest place, and his wife the pleasantest 
companion. 

" A gentle censure from him on the ex- 
cessive frugality of her dress, mixed with ad- 
miration of the purity of its motive, was an 
intimation to her to be more elegant. He 
happened to admire a gown worn by a 
lady whom they had visited. She not only 
sent for the same materials, but had it made 
by the same pattern. A little attention 
at which he fid t the delicacy. 

" He not only saw, but in no long time 
ackngwleged, that a religion which pro«- 
duced such admirable effects, could not be 
so mischievous a principle as he had sup- 
posed, nor could it be an inert principle. 
Her prudence has accomplished what her 
piety began. She always watched the turn 
of his eye, to see how far she might vea* 
ture, and changed the discourse when the 
look was not encouraging. She never tired 

him 
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Mm with lectures, never obtruded serious 
discourse unseasonably, nor prolonged it 
improperly. His early love of reading, 
which had for some years given way to 
more turbulent pleasures, he has resumed ; 
and frequently insists/ that the books he 
reads to her shall be of her own chusing. 
In this choice she exercises the nicest dis- 
cretion, selecting? such as mav rrentlv lead 
his mind to higher pursuits, but which at 
the same time are so elegantly written as 
not to disgust his taste* In all this Mrs. 
Stanley is her friend and counsellor* 

" While Mrs. Carlton is advancing her 
husband's 'relish for books of pietyy tie is 
forming hers to polite literature. ' She her- 
self often proposes an amusing book, that he 
may not suspect her of a wish to- abridge his 
innocent irratifications: and bv this com- 
plaisance she gains more than she loses, 
for, not to be outdone in generosity, he 
often proposes some pious one in return. 

Thus their mutual sacrifices are mutual 

» 

benefits. Shd has found out that be has a 

highly 
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highly cultivated understanding, and he 
ha» discovered, that she has a mind te- 
markably susceptible of cultivation.' He 
has by degrees dropt most of his former 
associates, and has entirely renounced the 
diversions into which they led him* He 
is become a frequent and welcome visitor 
here. His conduct is uniformly respecta- 
ble, and I look forward with hope to his 
4jeooming even a shining character. There 
<is* however, a pertinacity, I may say a 
sincerity, m his temper, which somewhat 
keeps him back. He wHl never adopt any 
principle Without the most complete con- 
Viction or nis own mmd ; nor proiess any 
tttrth of which he himself does not actU- 
^y feel the forced 

Lady Belfiettf, after thanking Mr, Stan- 
ley for his interesting little narrative, ear- 
nestly requested that Sir John would 1 r&- 

new his acquaintance with' MV. Carltoft> 
thfet she herself might be enabled to ptoflt 

by such an affecting example of the power 

of genuine religion, as his wife exhibited ; 

1 con- 
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confessing that one such living instfeiict 
would weigh more with her than a hunr 
dned^rguments. Mrs. Stanley obligingly- 
promised to invite them to dinner the first 
leisure day. . 

Mr. Stanley now 
George Aston was arrival from Cambridge, 
on a visit to his mother and sisters; that he 

c 

was a youth of great promise, whom he 
begged to introduce to us as a young man 
in whose welfare he took a lively concern, 
and on the right formation erf whose cha- 
racter much would depend, as he had a 
large estate, and the family interest in the 
county would give him a very considerable 
influence: to this influence it was, there- 
fore, of great importance to give a right 



lip 
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ride to Aston Hall, and I commenced an 
acquaintance with the engaging young 
baronet, which I <Wbt no V ftoip what I 
saw and heard, will hereafter ripen into 
friendship* , ' 



CHAR 
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CHAP. XIX. 

rp 

A HBgood rector joined the party at dinner. 
The conversation afterwards happened to 
turn on the value of human opinion, and 
Sir John Belfield made the hackneyed 
observation, that the desire of obtaining it 
should never be discouraged, it being highly 
useful as a motive of action. 

« Yes," said Dr. Barlow, " it certainly 
has its uses in a world the affairs of which 
must be chiefly carried on by worldly men; 
a world which is itself governed by low 
* motives. But human applause is not a 
Christian principle of action; nay, it is so 
adverse to Christianity, that our Saviour 
himself assigns it as a powerful cause of 
men s not believing, or at least not confes- 
sing him, because they loved the praise 
of men. The eager desire of fame is a 
sort of separation line between Paganism 
vol. 1. N and 
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and Christianity. The ancient philoso- 
phers have left us many shining examples 
of moderation in earthly things, and of the 
contempt of riches. So for the light of 
reason, and a noble self-denial carfted 
them ; and many a Christian may blush lat 
these instances of their superiority ; but of 
an indifference to feme, of a deadness to 
human applause, except as founded on 
loftiness of spirit, disdain of their judges, 
and self-sufficient pride, I do not recol- 
lect any instance" 

" And yet," said Sir John, €t I remem- 
ber Seneca says in one of his epistles, that 
no man expresses such a respect and devo- 
tion to virtue, as he who forfeits the repute 
of being a good man, that he may not for- 
feit the consciousness of being such/* 

" They might," replied Mr. Stanley, 
" incidentally express some such sentiment 
in a well turned period, to give antithesis to 
an expression, or weight to an apophthegm ; 
they might declaim against it in a fit of dis- 
appointment, in the burst of indignation 
excited by a recent loss of popularity; but 

I ques- 
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4 question if they ever once acted upon it. 
Iqueitk** if Marina himself, sitting amid* 
the ruins of Carthage* actually felt it. Sel- 
dam, if ever, does it seem to have been in- 
dicated as a principle, or enforced as a rule 
irf action; nor could it— it was " against 
the canon law of their foundation." 

Sir John. " Yet a good ni^n struggling 
with *dvemty is, I think, represented by 
oa£ of their authors, - as an object worthy 
of the attention of the gods*" 

■ * 

Stanley. u Yes— hut the divine apprf>~ 
bation alone ^ «€*er proposed *s .the 
standard of right, or. the reward of actions, 
.except by divine revelation^ 

u Nothing seems more d 
? to settle jthan the standard of right Every 
*»an ha&a standard of his own, which he 
. considers as of universal application. One 
. rmakes his own taste r desires, and appetites, 
, his rule of right ; another the. example of 
,«pi*ain individuals fallible like hijroelf ; : a 
third, and i rtdeed the general i t v. the maxims, 
habits, and manners of the fashionably part 

: , n 3 Sir 

> 

■ 
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Sir John. « But since it is so difficult to 
Hfe«twimate between allowable indulgence, 
and criminal conformity, the life of a con- 
scientious pan, if he be not constitutionally 
temperate, or habitually firm, must be 
** poisoned with solicitude, and perpetually 
racked with the fear of exceeding his li- 
mits." 

Stanley. " My dear Bdfield, the peace 
and security of a Christian* we Well know, 
are not left to depend on constitutional tem- 
perance, or habitual firmness. These are, 
as the young Numidian says, 

Perfections tHat are placed in bones and nerves. 

r 

There is a higher and surer way to prevent 
the solicitude, which is, by correcting the 
principle; to get the heart set right; to be 
jealous over ourselves; t<j be careful never 
to venture to the edge of our lawful li- 
mits ; in short, and that is the only infal- 
lible standard, to live in the conscientious 
* practice of measuring all we say, and do, 
f and think, by the unerring rule of Gods 
' fcord. 

Sir John. « The impossibility of reaich- 

/ • 
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tag the perfection which that wife requires, 
sometimes discourages well-meaning men 1 
as if the attempt were hopeless/* 

Dr. Barlow. "That is, Sir, because 
they take up^writh a kind of hearsay Chris- 
tianity; Its reputed pains and penalties 
drive them off from enquiring for them- 
selves* They rest on the surface. If they 
would go deepfer, they would see that the* 
spirit -which dictated the scripture is a? 
spirit of power, as well as a spirit of pro- 
mise. Ail that he requires us to do, he 
enables us to perform. He does not pre- 
scribe " rules" without furnishing us with 
* arms. 

In dnswer ta some further remarks of Sir 
John, who spoke with due abhorrence of 
any instance of actual vice, but who seemed 
to have no just'idea of its root and princi- 
ple, Dr. Barlow observed: " While everp 
one agrees in reprobating wicked actions, 
few, comparatively, are aware of the natural 
and habitual evil which lurks in the heart? 
To this the bible particularly directs wfr 
attention. In describing a bad character, 

N 3 it 
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it does not say that his actions we flagiti^ 

m a 

ous,but that 'God is not in all his thoughts. 9 
This is the description of a thoroughly? 
worldly main. Those who are give* up 
completely to the world, to its maxims, its 
principles, its cares, ot its pleasures, cannot 
entertain thoughts of God, And to be trn^ 
mindful of Jiis providence, to be regains 
of his presence, to be insensible to his mer- 
cies, must be nearly as offensive to Him as 
to deny his existence. Excessive dissipa- 

devotedness to ambition, drinks up that 
spirit, swallows up that affection, exhausts 
that vigour, starves that zeal, with which 
a Christian should devote himself to serve 
feis Maker. 

« Pray observe/' continued Dr. Barlow, 
u that I am not speaking of avowed profli- 
gates, but of decent characters; men who, 
while they are pursuing with keen intense- 
ness the great objects of their attachment, 
do not deride or even totally neglect religious 
observances ; yet think , they do much and 
well, by affordipg some odd scraps of refose 

time 
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time to a few weary prayer?, qnd sleepy 
thoughts, from a mind worn down with en- 
gagements of pleasure, or projects of accu- 
mulation, or schemes of ambition. In all 
these several pursuit?, there may be jiothing 
which, to the gross perceptions of the world, 
wpuld aypear to be moral turpitude. The 
pleasure, «iay not be profligacy, the wealtK 
so cherished may not tiaye been fraudu- 
lently obtained, the ambition, in human 
estimation, may not be dishonourable ; but 
aji alienation from God, an indifference to 
eternal things, a spirit incompatible with 
the spirit of the gospel, will be found at 
the bottom of all these restless pursuits." 

" I ain entirely of your opinion, Doc- 
tor," said Mr. Stanley; it is taking up 
with something short of real Christianity; 
it is an ajx>stacy from the doctrines of the 
bible; it is the substitution of a spurious and 
popular religion, for th?tt which wasreveale<| 
from Heaven ; it is a departure from the 
fiiith onqe delivered to the saint^ that has so 
fctally sunk our morality, jind given counj 

N4 tenance 
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tenance to that low standard of practical 
virtue which prevails. If we lower the 
principle, if we obscure the light, if we re- 
ject the influence, if we sully the purity, 
if we abridge the strictness of the divine 
law, there will remain no ascending power 
in the soul, no stirring spirit, no quicken- 
ing aspiration after perfection, no stretch- 
ing forward after that holiness to which the 
beatific vision is specifically promised. ^ It 
is vain to expect that the practice will rise 
higher than the principle which inspires 
it; that the habits will be superior to the 
motives which govern them." ' 

Dr. Barlow. " Selfishness, security, and 
sensuality, are predicted by our Saviour, as 
the character of the last times. In alluding 
to the antediluvian world, and the cause of 
its destruction, eating, drinking, and marry* 
ing, could not be named in the gospel as 
things censurable in themselves, they being 
necessary to the very existence of that world, 
which the abuse of them was tending to 
destroy* Our Saviour does not describe 

criminality 
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criminality by the excess but by the spirit 
of the act. He speaks of eating not gluts- 
tony, of drinking not intoxication, of mar- 
riage not licentious intercourse. This sefems 
a plain intimation, that carrying on the 
transactions of the world in the spirit of 
the world, and that habitual deadness to 
the concerns of eternity, in being so ali*e 
to the pleasures or the interests of the pre- 
sent moment, do not indicate a state of 
safety, even where gross acts of vice may 
be rare.* v 

Mr. Stanley. " It is not by a few, or 
even by many instances of excessive wicked- 
ness, that the moral state of a country is 
to be judged, but by a general aversejiess 
and indifference to real religion* A fetor 
examples of glaring impiety may furnish 
more subject for declamation, but are ng$ 
near so deadly a symptom. It is no new 
remark, that more men are undone by 
an excessive indulgence iji things p(Wr 
mitted, than by the of avowed 
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Sir John. « How happy are those, who, 
by their faith and piety, are delivered from 
these difficulties T 

Stanley. « My dear BelfieM, where are 
those privileged beings } It is one sad proof 
of human infirmity, that the best men have 
continually these things to struggle with. 
What makes the difference is* that those 
whom we call good men struggle on to 
the end, while the others, not seeing the 
danger, do not struggle at all," 

u Christians/' said Dr. Barlow, who 
Would strictly keep within the bounds pre* 
scribed by their religion, should imitate the 
ancient Romans, who carefully watched 
that their god Terminus^ who defined 
their limits, should never recede ; the first 
step of his retreat, they said, would be the 
destruction of their secwjty * 

Sir John. « But Doctor, pray what re- 
medy do yon recommend against this natu- 

- pensity to overvalue the world? I do not 
mean, a propensity merely to over-rate 'its 

pleasures 

V 

9 
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pleasures and its honours, but a disposition 
jto yield to its dominion over the mind, tp 
indulge a too earnest desire of standing well 
with it, to cherish a too anxious regard for 
its good opinion 

Dr. Barlow. "The knowledge of the 
disease should precede the application of 

■ ■ * * * ' # 

the remedy. Human applause is by a 

worldly manjreckoned not only among the 

» * • • . ■ ,~> 

luxuries of life, but among articles of the 
first necessity- An undue desire to obtain 
it has certainly its foundation in vanity, 
and it is one of our grand errors to reckon 
vanity a trivial fault. An over-estimation 
of character, and an anxious wish to con- 
ciliate all suffrages, is an infirmity from 
which even worthy men are not exempt ; 
nay, it is a weakness from which, if they 
.are not governed by a strict religious prin- 
ciple, worthy men are in most danger. Re- 
putation being in itself so yeiy desirable a 
good, those who actually possess it, and 
in some sense deserve to possess it, are apt 
to make it their standard, and to rest in it 
as their supreme aim and end/* 

h6 Sir 
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Sir John. " You have exposed the la- 
tent principle, it remains that you suggest 
its cure.* 

Dr. Barlow. " I believe the most effec- 
tual remedy would be, to excite in the mind 
frequent thoughts of our divine Redeemer, 
and of Ms estimate of that world on which 
we so fondly $et our affections, and whose 
approbation we are too apt to make the 
chief object of our ambition." 

Sir John. " I allow it to have been ne- 
cessary, that Christ in the great end which 
he had to accomplish, should have been 
poor, and neglected, and contemned, and 
that he should have trampled on the great 
things of thisworld,human applause among 
the rest; but I do not conceive that this 
obligation extends to his followers, nor that 
we are called ijpon to partake the poverty 
which he preferred, or to renounce the 
wealth and grandeur which he set at nought, 
/ or to imitate him in making himself of jao 
reputation* 

Dr+Bqrlow. " We are not indeed called 
to resemble him in his external circum- 
stances. 
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stances. It is not our bounden duty to be 
necessarily exposed to the same contempt ; 
nor are we obliged to embrace the same ig- 
nominy. Yet it seem s a natural consequence 
of our Christian profession, that the things 
which he despised we should not venerate; 
the vanities he trampled on, we should not 
admire; the world which he censured, we 
ought not to idolize; the ease which he 
renounced we should not rate too highly ; 
the fame which he set at nought, we ought 
not anxiously to covet. Surely the follow- 
ers of him who was " despised and rejected 
of men" should not seek their highest gra- 
tification from the flattery and applause of 
men. The truth is, in all discourses on this 
subject, we are compelled continually to re- 
vert to the observation, that Christianity is a 
religion of the heart . And though we are 
not called upon to partake the poverty and 
meanness of his situation, yet the precept 
is clear and direct, respecting the temper by 
which we should be governed. " Let the 
same mind be in you which was also in 

Christ 
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Christ Jesus. 11 If, therefore, we happen to 
possess that wealth and grandeur which he 
disdained, we shouldpossess them as fhou]gh 
we possessed them not. We have a fair and 
liberal permission to use them as his gift, 
and to his glory, but not to erect them into 
£he supreme objects of our attachment. In 
the same jnanner, in every other point it 
is still the spirit of the act, the temper of 
the mind to ^vhich we are to look, for in- 
stance, I do not think that I am obliged to 
shew my faith by sacrificing my son, nor 
my obedience by selling all that I have \q 
^ve to the poor; bi*t I think I am bound 
by the spirit of these two powerful com- 
maqds, to practice a cheerful acquiescence 
in the whole will of God, in suffering and 
^renouncing, as well as in doing, when JL 
knpw wtyat is really his will." 



» 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XX. 

The pleasant reflections excited by the 
interesting conversation of the evening were 
cruelly interrupted by my faithful Ed- 
wards. " Sir/ said he, when he came to 
attend me, " do you know that all the talk 
of the Hall to night at supper was, that Miss 
Stanley is going to be married to young 
Lord Staunton ? He is a cousin of Mrs.. 
Carlton's, and Mr. Stanley's coachman 
brought home the news frrom thence yes- 
terday. I could not get at the very truth, 
because Mrs. Comfit was out of the way r 
but all tfre servants agree, that though he 
is a lord, and rich, and handsome, he is not 
half good enough for her. Indeed, Sir, they 
say he is no better than he should be." 

A was thunderstruck at this intelligence. 
It was a trial I had not suspected. " Does 
he visit here then, Edwards," said I, " for I 

have 
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have neither seen nor heard of him.* " Nb> 
Sir," said he, " but Miss meets him at Mr* 
CarltonV This shocked me bevond ex- 
pression. Lucilla meet a man at another 
house! Lucilla carry on a clandestine en- 
gagement! Can Mrs. Carlton be capable 
of conniving at it ! Yet if it were not clan- 
destine, why should he not visit at the 
Grove ?" ' 

These tormenting reflections kept me 
awake the whole night. To acquit Lucilla, 
Ed wards'? story made di ffi cult ; to condemn 
her, my heart found impossible. One mo- 
ment I blamed my own foolish timidity, 
which had kept me back from making any 
proposal, and the next, I was glad that the 
delay would enable me to sift the truth, and 
probe her character. " If I do not find 
consistency here," said I, " I shall renounce 
all confidence in human virtue" 

I arose early and went to indulge taiy 
meditations in the garden. I saw Mr. Stan- 
ley sitting under the favourite oak. I was 
instantly tempted to go and open my heart 
to him, but seeing a book in his hand, I 

feared 
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feared to interrupt him ; and was turning 
into anothefr walk, till I had acquired more 
composure. He called after me, and in- 
vited me to sit down. 

How violent were my fluctuations! How 
, inconsistent were my feelings ! How much 
at variance was my reason with my heart ! 
The man on earth with whom I wished to 
confer invited me to a conference. With a 
mind under the dominion of a passion 
which I was eager to declare, yet agitated 
with an uncertainty which I had as much 
reason to fear might be painfully as plea- 
santly removed; I stood doubtful whether 
to seize or to decline the occasion which 
thus presented itself to me. A moment's 
reflection however convinced me that the 
opportunity was too invitingto beneglected* 
My impatience for an eclaircissement on 
Lord Staunton's subject was too powerful 
to be apy longer resisted. 

At length with the most unfeigned diffi- 
dence, and a hesitation which I feared 
would render my words unintelligible, I 

ventured 
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ventured to express my tender admiration 
of Miss Stanley, and; implored permission 
to address her* 

My application did n%t seem to surprise 
him. He only gravely said, "we will talk 
of this some future d#y.» This cold au4 
laconic reply instantly sunk my spirits. I 
was shocked and visibly confused* " It is 
toQ Itfe," $akl I to myself. "Happy Lor^ 
Staunton !" He saw mv distress, and taking 
my hai&d ^ith $he utmost kinjlgqss of yoicf 
and planner, said, " My dear young friend, 

content vourself for the nrc^ent with the 

assignee of my entire esteem and affection, 
This is a very early declaration. You are 
scaicely acquainted with Lucilla; you d^ 
ftot y# know," added he s*nilipg, " half 
her fruits/ 

P Only tell me, my dear Sir," said J, a. 
little re-assured, and prasDine* his hand* 
" that when you know all mine you will 
not reject me. Only tell me that you/eel 

no renupnance— that vou have no other 

fiews— that Miss Stanley has no o$her"— r 

here 

V 
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my emotion prevented me from finishing 
my sentence. He encouragingly said, " I 
know not that Lucilk has any attachment. 
Formysetf, I have no views hostile to yowr 
wishes . Yeu have a double interest in my 
heart. You are endeared to me by you* 
personal merit, and bv mv tender friendship 
for your beloved firtLr. But be n<* Z 
petnotts. Form ho sudden resolution. Try 
to assiwe yourself of my daughter's affection, 
before ytm ask it of her. Remw kere 
another month as my welcome guest, as the 
son of my friend. Take that month tfl 
examine yow own hearty and to ende^wmjt - 
to obtain m interest, in hert; we will the© 
resume the subjects 

jjut my dear oir, said 1, * 10 not 
Lord Staunton"—" Set yp^r heart at 
rest," said hfe. * Though we are botfy % 
Jittle aristocratic in wr political principles, 
yet when the competition i? for the hap j»t 
ness of life, and tho interests of wipe* both 
2 Lucilk 

- 
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Lucilla and herfather think ^ith Dumdtrfv 
that 

* A lord 

Opposed agaiust a maa, is but a man. 

So saying he quitted * me; but with a 
benignity in his countenance and manner 
that' infused not only consolation, but joy 
into my heart. My spirits were at once 
elated. To be allowed to think of Lucilla ! 
To be permitted to attach myself to herl 
To be sure her heart was not -engaged I To 
t. MM to month long« unier 

the same roof with her— to see her — tahear 
her — to talk to her — all this was a happiness 
so great that I did not allow myself to re- 
pine, because it was not all I had wished 
to obtain. 

- 

I met Mrs. Stanley soon after. I. per- 
ceived by herilluminated countenance, that 
tny proposal had been already oornmuni- 
cated to her, I ventured to take her hand, 
and with the -most respectful earnestness 
retreated her friendship— her good offices. 

I dare 
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^ I dare not truet myself with you just 
now," said she with an affectionate smilft; 
" Mr, Stanley will think I abet rebellion, if 
through my encouragement you should 
violate your engagements with him* But," 
added she, kindly pressing my hand ; " yon 
deed not be much afraid of wie. Mr. Stan- 

* 

ley's sentiments on this point, as on all 
others, are exactly my own. We have but 
one heart and one mind, and that heart and 
mind are not unfavourable to your wishes/* 
With alfcar in her eyes and affection in h$r 
looks, she tore herself away evidently afraid 
. of giving way to her feelings. . r 

I did not think myself bound by any 
point of honour to conceal the state of n*y 
heart from Sir John Belfield, who with his 
lady joined me soon after in the garden. I 
was astonished to find that my passion for 
Miss Stanley was no secret to either of 
them. Their penetration had left me no- 
thing to disclose. Sir John however looked 
>serious, and affected anair of mystery whi<jh 
- a little 
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a KtHe ahtfmed me. « I own" said hi, 
m there is some danger of your success/* I 
eagerly enquired what he thought I had to 
fear? « You have every thing to fear," re- 
plied he, in a tone of grave irdny, " which 
*a man not four and twenty, of an honour 
ahle family, with a clear estate of foifr 
thousand a year, rr person that all the ladies 
admire, a mind which all the men esteem, 
and a temper which endears you to men, 
Wdtoen,and fchHdten, can fear from a Kttfe 
country girl, whose heart is as free as a bird, 
and who, if I may judge by her smiles and 
blushes whenever you are talking to her, 
iVouWh&ve no mortal objection to sing in 
the same cage with you/* 

<c It will be a sad dull novel, however," 
said Lady Belfield— all is fikely to go on 
so smoothly that we shall flag for want 6f 
incident. No difficulties, noradffcnturesto 
heighten the interest. No cruel step-Klame, 
no tyrant father, no capricious mirtresft, tio 
moated castle, no intriguing cmifidarite, no 

treacherous 

< 
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treacherous spy, no formidable rival, not so 
much as a duel or even a challenge, I feat, 
to give variety to the monotonous scene" 
> I mentioned Edwards's report respecting 
Lord Staunton, and owned how much it 
had disturbed me. " That he admires 
her," said Lady Belfield, u is notorious. 
That his addresses have not been encoi*- 
raged, I have also heaiti, but not from the 
family. As to Lucilla, she is the last girl that 
wouldever insinuate even to me; to whom she 
is so unreserved, that She had rejected so 
great an offer. I have heard her Express 
herself with an indignation, foreign to her 
general mildness, against women who are 
guilty of this fashionable, this dishonoura- 
ble indelicacy." 

« Well, but Charles/' said Sir John, 
u you must positively assumes little de- 
jection, to diversify the business. It will 
give interest to your countenance, and pa- 
thos to your manner, and tenderness to your 
accent. And you must forget aH atten- 
tions, and neglect all* civilities. And you 

must 

i 
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must appear absent, and distrait and reveurj 
specially while your fate hangs in some 
suspense. And you must read Petrarch, and 
repeat Tibullus, and write sonnets. And 
when you are spoken to,you must not listen* 
< And you must wander in the grove by moon- 
shifce, and talk to the Oreads, and the Dryads, 
and theNaiads— Oh no, unfortunately, I am 
afraid there are po Naiads within hearing. 
You must make the woods vocal with the 
name of Lucilla; luckily 'tis such a poetical 
name that Echo won't be ashamed to repeat 
it. I have gone through it all, Charles, 
.and know every high way and bye way in 
the map of love. I will, however, be se- 
rious for one moment, and tell you for 
your comfort, that though at your age I 
-was full as much in for it as you are now, 
yet after ten years union, Lady Belfield has 
enabled me to declare 

How much the wife is dearer than the bride." 

A tear glistened in her soft eyes, at this 

tender' compliment. 

9 Just 
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Just at that moment, Lucilla happened 
to cross the lawn at a distance. At sight 
of her, I could not, as t pointed to hery 
forbear exclaiming in the words of Sir 
John's favorite poet, 

Thero doth beauty dwel 1 , 
There most conspicuous, ev*n in outward shape, 
Where dawns the high expression of a mind. 

" This is very fine," said Sir John, sar- 
castically, « I admire all you young enthu- 
siastic philosophers, with your intellectual 
refinement. You pretend to be captivated 
only with mind. I observe, however, that 
previous to your raptures, you always take 
care to get this mind lodged in a fair and 
youthful form. This mental beauty is 
always prudently inshrined in some elegant 
corporeal frame, before it is worshipped. 
I should be glad to see some of these intel- 
lectual adorers in love with the mind of an 
old or ugly woman. I never heard any of 
you fall into extacies in descanting oa the 

vol. i. ' O mind 
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mind of your grandmother. 1 ' After some 
further irony, they left me to indulge my 
meditations, in the nature of which a single 
^hpur had made so pleasant a revolution. 
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CHAP. XXI. 
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JThe conversation of twQ men bred at the 
same school or college, when they happen 

■ 

to meet afterwards, is commonly uninterest- 
ing, not to say tiresome, to a third person, 
as involving local circumstances in which 

he has no concern. But this was not al- 

• * 

ways the case since the meeting of my two 

# 

friends. Something* was generally to be 
gained by their communications even on 
these unpromising topics. 

At breakfast Mr. Stanley said, "Sir 
John, you will see here at dinner td-morrovy 
our old college acquaintance, Ned TyrreL 
Though he does not commonly live at the 
family house in this neighbourhood, but at 
a little place he has in Buckinghamshire, 
he comes kmong us periodically to receive 
his rents. He always invites himself, for 
tiis society is not the most engaging." 

02 "I heard** 
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* I heard/' replied Sir John, " that lie 
"became a notorious profligate after he left 
Cambridge, though I have lost sight of 
him ever since we parted there. But I 

quite a reformed map." 

€€ He is so far reformed," replied Mr. 
Stanley, "that he is no longer grossly 
licentious. But in laying down the vices 
of youth, he has taken up successively those 
which he thought better suited to the suc- 
cessive stages of his progress. As he with- 
drew himself from his loose habits and 
connexions, ambition became his gpvern- 
?ng passion; he courted public favour, 
thirsted for place and distinction, and la- 
boured by certain obliquities and some little 
sacrifices of principle, to obtain promotion. 
Finding it did not answer, and all his hopes 
failing, he now rails at ambition, wonders 
men will wound their consciences and re- 
nounce their peace for vain applause and 
' the bubble reputation/ His soledelight at 
present, I hear, is in amassing money and 

reading 
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feadihg controversial ditinity. Avarice 
has supplanted ambition, just as ambition 
expelled profligacy, 

w In the interval in w hich he was passing 
from one of these stages to the other, in a 
4rery uneasy state of mind, he dropped in by 
accident where a famous irregular preacher 
was disseminating his Antinomian doC* 
trines* Caught by his vehement but coarse 
eloquence, and captivated by ah alluring 
doctrine which promised much while it re* 
quired little, he adopted the soothing but 
fallacious tenet. It is true. I hear he is be* 

m mm- m mmmrmj* m mr mm> w mtm^ m ^-m^ mtw mm my mmr m*m •mm~m**m mm sm^vi wtmrmw ^ 

come a more respectable maninhis conduct,, 
but I doubt, though I have not lately seen 

him if his orpsent state mav not Hp ratlin* 

m\ m m m mm + mm mm A fcJ mJ m ^shJm^ m m-mf km^m, mm mi m a^ mmm mm> W m %* ^^X^ m VAfvX 

worse than his former ones. ' < 
" In the two previous stages, he was dis- 
turbed and dissatisfied. Here he has taktf* 
up his rest. Out of this strong hold, it is 
not probable that any subsequent vice will 
ever drive him, or true religion draw him. 
He sometimes attends public worship, but 
as he thinks no part of it but the senpon of 

03 ' muck 
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much Value, it is only when he likes the 
preacher. He has Httfe notion of there* 
spect due to established institutions, arid 
does not heartily like any precomposed 
forms of prayer, not even our incomparable 
Liturgy. He reads such religious books 
only as tend to establish his own opkuons* 
and talks and disputes loudly on certaia 
doctrinal points* But an accumulating 
Christian, and a Christian who^for the pur* 
pose of accumulation^ said to be unchari* 
even somewhat oppressive, is* 
paradox which I cannot solve, and an ano- 
moly which I cannot comprehend* Co* 
vetousness is, as I said, a more creditable 
vice than Ned's former ones, but for that 
very reason more uangerous. 

" From this sober vice* said I, " proceed- 
ed the blackest crime ever perpetrated by 
human wickedness; ftr it does not appear 
that Judas, in his direful treason, was in* 
stigated by malice* It is observable, that 
when our Saviour names this sin, it is with 
an emphatical warning, as knowing its mis- 
chief 
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chtei to be greater because its scandal was 
less. Not contented with a single caution, 
he doubles his exhortation, f Take heed, 
and beware of covetousness." 

After some remarks of Sir John which P 
do not recollect, Mr. Stanley said, u I did 
not intend making a philippic against co- 
vetousness. a sin to which I believe no one 
here is addicted. Let us not* however, 
plume ourselves in not being guilty of a 
vice, to which as we have no natural bias 
so in not committing it, we resist no temp- 
tation. What I meant to insist on was, that 
exchanging a turbulent for a cjuiet sin, or 
a scandalous for an orderly one, is not rje- 
fonnation; <ay if you will allow me th? 
strong word, is net>conversioik." 

Mr. Tyrrel, according to his appoint- 
ment, cametp dinner, and brought with him * 
his neohew. Mr. Edwar<VTvrfel. whom he 
had lately entered at the university, with a 
design to prepare hhh for holy orders. He 
was a weU disposed young man, but hi* 
previous education was said to have been 4 

o4 very 
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deficient in the necessary learning* Mr. 
Stanley had heard that Tyrrel had two rea- 
sons for breedinghim to the church. In the 
firsit place, he fancied it was the cheapest 
^profession, and in the next he had laboured 
*o infuse into him some particular opinions 

^^^^^^ ^t^X own, 

through his nephew* Sir George - Aston 
having accidentally called, he was prevailed 
en to stay, and Dr. Barlow was of the 
-party. 

^jl^j?*x*i*^^ J y l-^^^ Ins ^^^^ fe^^ x* ^iti c^idts^ s^i^^^xx c^x^ 
abled us to discover that his religion had al- 
tered nothing, but his language. He seemed 
evidently more fond of controversy than of 
truth, and the whole turn of his conversa- 
tion indicated that he derived his religious 
security rather from the adoption of a party 
than from the implantation of a new prin- 
ciple. " His discourse is altered/ said Mr. 
Stanley to me afterwards, " but I greatly 
fear his heart and affections remain mv* 

* • 

changed." 

Mr. 
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Mr. Stanley contrived, for the sake of his 
two academical guests, particularly young 
Tyrrel, to divert the conversation to the 
subj€ct <tf learning, more especially cleri- 
cal learningr. 

In answer to a remark of mine on the 
satisfaction I had felt in seeing such a happy 
union of learning and piety in two clergy- 
men who had lately dined at the Grove, 
Mr. Stanley said, " Literature is an excel- 
lent thing, when it is not the best thing a, 
man has* It can surely be no offence to 
our Maker to cultivate carefully his highest 
natural gift, our reasoh. ^ In pious men it is 
peculiarly important, as the neglect of sucl* 
cultivation, in certain individuals, has led to 
much error in religion, and given muck 
just offence to the irreligious, who are very 
sharp sighted to the faults of pious charac- 
ters. I, therefore, truly rejoice to see a 
higher tone of literature now prevailing, 
especially in so many of our pious young 
divines; the deficiency of learning in some 
of their well . waning predecessor^ having 

o 5 served* 
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served fo bring hot only themselves, but 
religion also into contempt, especially with 
men who have only learning* 

TyrreL " I say nothing against the ne- 
cessity of learning in a ikwyer, because it 
may help him to lead a judge, and to mis- 
lead a jury: nor in a physician, because it 
may advance his credit by enabling him to 
conceal the deficiencies of his art ; nor in* 
a private gentleman, because it may keep 
him out of worse mischief, But I see no 
use of learning in the clergy. There is my 
friend Dr. Barlow. I would willingly give 
up all his learning, if he would go a littte 
deeper into the doctrines he professes to 
preach . n 

Mr. Stanley."! should indeed think Dr* 
Barlow's various knowlege of little value, 
did he exhibit the smallest deficiency in the 
great points to which you allude. But 
when I am persuaded that his learning is so 
far from detracting from his piety, that it 
enables him to render it more extensively 
useful, I cannot wish him dispossessed of 

that 
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that knQwkge which adorns his. religion 
Without diminishing its good effects." 
TyrreL " You will allow that those first 
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ties, had none of this vain learning/ 9 
Stanley, " It is frequently pleaded by the 

were 

illiterate. The fact is too notorious and 
the answer too obvious to require to be 
dwelt upen. But it is unfortunately ad- 
duced to illustrate a position to which it can 
never apply, the vindication of an unlet* 
tered clergy. It is a hacknied remark, b^t 
not the le$s true for being old, that the wis- 
dom of God chose to accomplish the first 
promulgation of the gospel by illiterate 
men, to prove that the work wa* hU own, 
and that its success depended not on the 
instruments employed, but on the divinity 
of the truth itself. But if the almighty 
*hose to establish hi* -religion by miracles 
he chuaes to carry it on by means; And he 




man to instruct men in christian^ now, 
than he appointed a* Socrates or a Plfcto to 
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be its publishers at first- As, however, 
there is a great difference in the situations, 
so there may be a proportionable difference 
allowed in the attainments of the clergy* 
I do not say it is necessary for every vil- 
lage curate to a be a profound scholar, but 
as he may not always remain in obscurity, 
there is no necessity for his being a con- 
temptible one." 

Sir John. " What has been said of those 
who effect to despise birth has been applied 
also to those who decry learning ; neither is 
ever undervalued except by men who are 
destitute of them : and it is worthy of ob- 
servation, that, as literature and religion 
both sunk together in the dark ages, so 
both emerged at the same auspicious aera." 

Mr. Stanley finding that Dr. Barlow was 
not forward to embark in ^subject which 
he considered as rather personal, said, " Is 
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Apostles were unlettered men, yet those 
instruments who were to be employed in 
services singularly difficult, the Almighty 
condescended partly to fit for thar peculiar 

work 
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work by great human attainments. The 
apostle of the Gentiles was brought up at the 
feet of Gamaliel ; and Moses, who was des- 
tined to the high office of a great legislator, 
was instructed in all the wisdom of the most 
learned nation then existing. The Jewish 
lawgiver, though under the guidance of m* 
spiration itself, did not fill his statiin the 
worse for this preparatory institution. To 
how important a use the apostle converted 
his erudition, we may infeffrom his conduct 
in the most learned and polished assembly 
in the world. He did not unnecessarily 
exasperate the polite Athenians by coarse 
upbraiding, or illiterate clamour, but he 
attacked them on their own ground. With 
what discriminating wisdom, with what 
powerful reasoning did he unfold to them 
that God whom they ignorantly worship- 
ped! With what temper, with what ele- 
gance did he expose their shallow theology! 
Had hebe^n as unacquainted with their re- 
ligion* as they were with his, he had \farot- 
ed the appropriate ground on which to 

build 
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build his instruction* He seized on the 
inscription of their own pagan altar, as a 

Christianity. From his knowlege of their 
errors, he was enabled to advance the cause 
of truth* He made their poetry, which he 
quoted, and their mythology which he 
would not have been able to explode^ if he 
had not understood it, a thesis from which 

^ deduce the doctrine of the Resurrection* 
Thus softening their prejudices, and letting 
them see the infinite superiority of that 
Christianity which he enforced, to the mere 
learning and mental cultivation on which 
they so highly valued themselves. By the 
some sober discretion, accurate reasoning, 
and graceful elegance, he afterwards ob- 
tained a patient hearing, and a favourable 
judgment from king Agrippa* 

Dr. Barlow. " It has always appeared 
to me, that a strong reason why the younger 
part of a clergyman's life should be in a 
good measure devoted to learning is, that 
he may afterwards discover its comparative 

vanity. 
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vanity. It would have been a. less difficult 
sacrifice for St. Paul to profess that he re- 
nounced all things for religion if he had 
had nothing to renounce ; and to oount all 
things as dross in the comparison, if he had 
had no gold to put in the empty scale, Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, one of the most accom- 
plished masters of Greek literature, declared 
that the chief value which he set upon it was, 
that in possessing it, he had something of 
worth in itself to esteem as nothing in com- 
parison of Christian truth. And it is de- * 
iightful to hear Selden and Grotius, and 
Pascal and Sahnasius, whom I may be al- 
lowed to quote, without being suspected of 
professional prejudice, as none of them were 
clergymen, while they warmly recommend- 
ed to others, that learning of which they 
themselves were the most astonishing ex- 
amples, at die same time dedicating their 
fives to the advancement of religion. It is 
delightful, I say, to hear them acknowkge 
that their learning was only valuable as it 
put it in their power to promote Christian- 
ity, 
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ity, and to have something to sacrifice for 
its sake." 

TyrreL "Icanwillinglyallow that a poet, 
ft dramatic poet especially, may study the 
works of the great critics of antiquity with 
some profit; but that a Christian writer of 
sermons can haye any just ground for stu- 
dying a pagan critic, is to me quite in- 
conceivable.'* 

Stanley. " And yet, Mr. Tyrrel, a sermon, 
^ is a work which demands regularity of plan, 
as well as a poem. It requires too some- 
thing of the same unity, arrangement, di- 
visions and lucid order as a tragedy; some- 
thing of the exordium and the peroration 
which belong to the composition of the 
orator. I do not mean that he is constantly 
to exhibit all this, but he should always 
understand it. And a discreet clergyman, 
especially one who is to preach before au- 
ditors of the higher rank, and who, in or- 
der to obtain respect from them, wishes to 
excel in the art of composition, will scarcely 
be less attentive to form his judgment by 
*ome acquaintance with Longinus andQuin- 

tilian 
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tftan than a dramatic poet. A writer of 
verse, it is true, may please to a certain de- 
gree by the force of mere genius, and a 
writer 01 sermons will instruct oy tne mere 
power of his piety; but neither the one nor 
the other will ever write well, if they do not 
possess the principles of good writing, and 
form themselves on the models of good 
writers." 

« Writing,- said Sir John, "to a certain 
degree is an art, or, if you please, a trade. 
And as no man is allowed to set up in an or- 
dinary trade till he has served a long ap- 
prenticeship to its mysteries (the word, I 
think, used in indentures); so no man should 
set up for a writer till he knows somewhat 
of the mysteries of the art he is about to prac- 
tise. He may, after all, if he want talents, 
produce a vapid and inefficient book ; but 
possess what talents he may, he will, with- 

■ 

out knowlege, produce a crude and indi- 
gested one." 

Tyrrel. "Still I insist upon it, that in a 
Christian minister the lustre of learning is 
tinsel, and human wisdom folly. 

Stanley. 
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Stanley* ic \ am entirely of your opinion, 
if he rest ia his learning as an end instead 

pleasure, *r eve* the h*0M» profit of learn- 
ing be his ultimate object. Learning in a 





thing; not so religion without learning* I 
am persuaded that much good is done by 
who, though deficient in thrt respect, 
abundant in zeal and piety; but the 
good they do arises from the. exertion 
of their piety, and not from the deficiency 
of their learning. Their labours are be- 
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not from their want of another talent The 
spirit of God can work and often does work 
by feeble instruments, and divine truth by 
its own omnipotent energy can effect its own 
purposes. But particular instances do not 
go to prove that the instrument ought not 
to be fitted and polished, and sharpened for 
its allotted work. Every student should 
be emuloualy watchful that he do not di- 
minish the stock of professional credit by 
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his idleness; he 



by 

that the English clergy have always been 
allowed by foreigners to be the most 
body in the world." 
Dr. Barlow. "What Mr, Stanley has 
lid of the value of knowlege, does not at 

truths as— * This is eternal life to 



know God and Jesus Christ whom he has 

Christ. The natural man 
things of the spirit of God. The world by 
wisdom knew not God; and a hundred 
other such pass^t^^es.*' 

TyrreL "Aye, Doctor, now you talk a 
little more like a Christian minister. But 
from the greater part of what has been as- 
serted, you are all of you such advocates 
for human reason and human learning, as txy 
give an air of paganism to your sentiments." 

Stanley. " Itdoes not diminish the utility, 
though it abases the pride of learning, that 
Christianity did not come into the world by 
human discovery, or the disquisitions of 

reason. 
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whoaHopt your wayotfthinkmgvMr. Tyrtel, 
should bear in mind, that the work of God, 
in changing die heart, is not intended to 
supply the plate of the human faculties. 
God expects, in hi* most highly favoured 
servants, the diligent exercise of their natu* 
ral powers; andtf any human being has a 
stronger call for the exercise of wisdom 
and judgment than another, it is irreligious 
clergyman. Christianity does not super* 
sede the use of natural gifts, but turns them 
into their proper channel. f 

"One distinction has often struck me. 
The enemy of mankind seizes on-the' soul 
through the medium of the passion* imd 
senses: the divine friend of man addresses 
him through his rational power»-^fte eyes 
of your understanding being enlightened, 
says the Apostle." 

Here I ventured to observe, "that the 
highest panegyric bestowed on one of the 
brightest luminaries of our church, is, that 
his name is seldom mentioned without the 
epithet judicious being prefixed to it. Yet 

does 
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^oes Hooker want fervour? Does Hooke* 
want zeal? Does Hooker want courage in 
declaring the .whole counsel qf God?* 

Sir John. " I hope we have now no cler- 
gymen to whom we may apply the biting 
sarcasm of Dr. South, on some of thepopu- 
br but ilhterate preachers of the opposite 
Dartv in his dav. ( that there was all the con- 
fusion of Babel, without the gift of tongues. 1 ? 

Stanley. " And yet that party produced 
some great scholars, and many eminently pi- 
cas men. But look back to that <day, and 
especially to the period a little antecedent to 
it, at those prodigies of erudition* thteeld 
bithops and other divines of our Church. 
They were, perhaps, somewhat too profuse 
of their learning in their discourses, or rather 
they were so brimful, that they involuntarily 
overflowed. A juster taste, in our time* 
avoids that lavish display, which then not 

a 

only crowded the margin, but forced itself 
into every part of the body of the Work. 
The display of erudition might be wrong, 
4>ut one thing is clear, it proved they had it; 
and, as Dryden said, when he was accused of 
: having 
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having too mufch wit, 'after all it is a good 

cn i tic 71 

"We may justly," said Dr. Barlow, "in 

their prolixity, and ridicule theiri 
cies; we may smile at their divisions, which 
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which are endless; we may allow that this 
labour for perspicuity sometimes produced 
perplexity. But let us confess they always 
went to the bottom, of whatever they eon 
barked ia. They ransacked the stores of 



not to indulge their vanity by ob- 
truding their acquirements, but to prove, 
to adorn, and to illustrate the doctrine they 
delivered. How incredible must their in- 
dustry have been, when the bare transcript 
of their voluminous folios seems alone suffix 
ci wt to have occupied a long life!" 

"The method," said I, "which they 
adopted, of saying everything that could be 
said on all topics, and exhausting them to the 
very dregs, though it may and does tire the 
patience of the reader, yet it never leaves him 

ignorant ; 
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ignorant; and of two evils had not an au- 
thor hotter be tedious than simerficial? 
From an overflowing vessel you may gather 
more indeed than vou want, but from an 

empty one you can gather nothing," 
TyrreL " It appears to me that you wish 

to make a clergyman every thing but tf 

Christian, and to bestow upon him every 

requisite except faith." 

Stanley. « God forbid that I should make 

and Christian principle; the one is indeed 
lighter than the dust of the balance, when 
weighed against the other. All I contend for 
is, that they are not incompatible, and that 
human knowlege, used only in subservien- 
cy to that of the scriptures, may advance 
the interests of religion. For the better eh*- 
cidation ot tnose scriptures, a clergyman 
should know not a little of ancient langua- 
ges. Without some insight into remote his- 
tory and antiquities, especially the Jewish, 
he willbeunable to explain many of the man- 
ners and customs recorded in the sacred 
volume. Ignorance in some of these points, 
1 has 
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has drawn many attacks on our religion 
from sceptical writers. As to a thorough 
knowlege of ecclesiastical history, it would 
be superfluous to recommend that, it being 
the history of his own immediate profes- 
sion. It is therefore requisite, not only for 
the general purposes of instruction, but that 
he may be enabled to guard against modern 
innovation, by knowing the origin and pro- 
gress of the various heresies with which 
the Church in all ages has been infested-" 
Tyrreh "But he may be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all this and not have ofte 
spark of light." 

Dr. Barlotv. "He may indeed, With deep 
concern I allow it. I will go further. The 
pride of learning, when not subdued by re- 
ligion, maylielp to extinguish that spark. 
Reason has been too much decried by one 
party and too niuch deified by the other. 
The difference between reason and revela- 
tion seems to be the same as between theeye 
and the light; the one is the organ of vision* 
the other the source of illumination" 
Tyrrel "Take notice, Stanley, that if I 
1 can 
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can help it, I'll never attend your accom- 
plished clergyman." 

Stanley. (Smiling) "I have not yet conx- 
pleated the circle of his accomplishments. 
Besides what we call book learning, 
there is another species of knowlege in 
which some truly good men are sadly 
deficient, I mean an acquaintance with hu- 
man nature. The knowlege of the world, 
and of Him who made it: the study of 
the heart of man, and Him who has the 
hearts of all men in his hand, enable a 
minister to excel in the art of instruction; 
one kind of knowlege reflecting light updn 
the other. . The knowlege of mankind, 
then, I may venture to assert, is, next to 
religion, one of the first requisites of a 
preacher; and I cannot help ascribing the 
little success w^iich has sometimes attended 
the ministry of even worthy men, to their 
want of this grand ingredient. It will 
^diminish the use they might make of the 
great doctrines of our religion, if they are 
ignorant of the various modifications of the 
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human character to which those doctrines 
are to be addressed. 

" As no man ever made a true poet with- 
,^^ut this talent, ^)ne rn^y ^^enture t^) sa^^, 
that few without it have ever made eminent 
preachers. Destitute of this, the most ela- 
borate addresses will be only random shot, 
which, if they hit, it will be more owing to 
chance than to skill. Without this know- 
lege, warmed by Christian affection, 
guided by Christian judgement, and tem- 
pered with Christian meekness, a clergy- 
man will not be able in the pulpit to 
accommodate himself to the various wants 
of his hearers: without this knowlege 
in his' private spiritual visits, be will 
resemble those empirics in medicine who 
have but one method of treatment for 
jail diseases, and Hvho apply indiscrimi- 
nately thfc same pill and the same drop 
to the various distempers of all ages, 
sexes, and constitutions. This spirit of 
accommodation does not consist in falsi- 
fying, or abridging, or softening, or dis- 
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guising- any truth* but in applying truth in 
every form,commuaieatmgitin every direc- 
tion, and diverting it into ^very channel. 
Some good men seem sadly to forget that 
precept— making a difference— for they 
act as if all characters were exactly alike," 

TyrreL " You talk as if you would wish 
clergymen to depart from the singleness 
of truth, arid preach two gospels* 

Stanley. u Far from it. But though truth 
isr single, the human character is multiplied 
almost to infinity, and cannot be addressed 
with advantage if it be not well understood. 
I am ashamed of having said so much on 
such a subject in thejpresenoeofDr. Barlow, 
who is silent through delicacy. , I will only 
add, that a learned young clergyman is not 
driven for necessary relaxation to improper 
amusements. His mind will be too highly 
set, tobe satisfied with those light diversions 
which purloin time without affording the 
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which is the true and lawful end of all 
amusement. In all circumstances, learning 

p 2 confers 
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confers dignity on his character. It enables 
htm to raise ihe tone of general conversa- 
tion, and is a safe kind of medium with 
persbps of a higher class who are not reK- 
gibus: and it will always put it in his power 
to keep the standard of intercourse above 
the degrading topics of diversions, sports 
and vulgar gossip/' > 

Dr. Barlow: " You Mr. Tyrrel, 
that a prudent combatant thinks only of de- 
fending himself on that side where he is 
assaulted. If Mr. Stanley's antagonist had 
been a vehement advocate for clerical learn- 
ing as the great essential of his profession, 
he would have been the first to caution him 
against the pride and inflation which often 
attend learning, when not governed by re- 
ligion. Learning not so governed might 
injureChristian humility, and thus become 
a far more formidable enemy to religion 
than that which it was called in to oppose.* 

Sir John said, smiling, " I will not apply 
to the clergy what Rasselas says to Inilac, 
after he had been enumerating the number- 
less 
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necessary to the perfection of* 
the poetic art — 4 Thou hast convinced me 
that no man can be a poet;* — but if ail 
Stanley says be just, I will venture to as- 
no common share of industry and 
zeal wiU qualify, a young student for that' 
sacred profession- I have indeed no ex- 
perience on the subject, as it relates toth«* 
clerical order, but I conceive in general, 
tnat learning is trie best human preservative 
of virtue; that it safely fills up leisure, 
and honourably adorns life, even where it' 
does not form the business of it" 

u Learning too," said E, " has this strong 
recommendation, that it is the offspring of 
a most valuable virtue, I mean industry; a 
quality on which I am ashamed to see Pa- 
gans frequently set a higher value than 
we seem to do.* * * 

" Ibelieveindeed" replied Sir John,#that> 
t£ie ancients had a higher idea of industry* 
and severe application than we haveL- 
Tully calls them the imperatoriae virtute$ r > 
and Alexander said that slaves might indulge f 

p.3 itt 
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ifi ftfethyttft that ft was a most jrayal thing 
tolafceur/' 

Stanley "It has been the error of sensi- 
, ble men* itf the world, to erect talents and 
learning ktfo idols, which they would have 
universally and exclusively worshipped. 
JThis has perhaps driven some religious 
men into such a fear of over^mltivatmg 
lea^ingy that they do not cultivate it at all 
H^nce the intervals between their religious 
employments, and intervals there must be' 
white we are invested with these frail bodies, 
are languid and insipid, wasted in trifling 

... aosLsauntering. Nay it is well if this dis- 

<*cct>pation of the intellect do not lead from 
slotb to improper indulgences.'* 

^Yw a»e perfectly right," said Sir 

a living illustration of your, rcm&rk. He 
was at college with us; he brought from 

has a fair understanding and the manners 

of a gentleman. For several years past, he 

has not only adopted* religious character/ 

but 
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but is truly pious. As he is muih m earnest 
he very properly assigns a considerable por- 
tion of his time to religious reading. Bat 
as he is of no profession, the intermediate 
hours often hang heavy on his hands. 
He continues to live in some measure in' 
the world, without the inconsistency of 
entering into its pursuits; but, having 
renounced the study of human learning, 
and yet accustoming himself to mix occa- 
sionally with general society, he has few 
subjects in common with his company, 
but is dull and silent in all rational coh~ 
versation, of which religion is not the pro- 
fessed object. He takes so little interest 
in any literary or political discussion, Tiow- 
ever useful, that it is evident nothing but 
his good breeding prevents his falling 
asleep. At the, same time, he scruple* 
not to violate consistency inanother respect, 
for his table is so elaborately luxurious, 
that it seems as if he were trilling to adcf 
to the pleasures of sense, what he deducts 
from those of intellect." ' 

p 4 "1 have 
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" I hav£ often thought,"said Mr. Stanley, 
u of sending him Dr. Barrow's threesermons 

Iars;vt)i\£h sermons, by the way, I intended 
to have made my son read at least once a 
year, had he lived, thathe might see the con- 
sistency, the compatibility, nay theanaiogy 
of the two latter with the former. I wish 
the spirit of these three discourses was 
infused into every gentleman, every scho- 
lar, and every Christian through the land. 
Foe my own part, I should have sedu- 
lously laboured to make my son a sound 
scholar; while I should have laboured 
still more convince him that 

the value of learning depends solely on the 
purpose* to which it is devoted. I would 
have a Christian gentleman able to beat 
the world at its own weapons, and convince 
it, that it i« not froto penury of mind, 
ojr inability to distinguish himself in other 
matters, that he applies himself to seek 
that wisdom wjiich is from above ; that 

he 
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he does not fly to religion as a shelter from 
the ignominy of ignorance, but from a deep? 
conviction of the comparative vanity of thdt) 
very learning, which he yet is so assiduous? 
to acquire.'* 

During this conversation, it was amusing 
to observe the different impressions made 
on the. minds of our two college guests. . 
Young Tyrrel> who, with moderate p^rts 
and slender application, had been taught 
to adopt some of his uncle's dogmas as the 
cheapest way of being wise, greedily swal- 
lowed his eulogium of clerical ignorance, 
which the young man seemed lo feel as a 
vindication of his own neglected studies, 
and an encouragement to his own mediocrity 
of intellect. While the interesting young 
baronet, though silent through modesty, 
discovered in his intelligent eyesy evident 
marksjof satisfaction, in hearing that litera- 
ture, for which he was every day acquiring a 
higher relish, warmly recommended as the 
best pursuit of a gentleman, by the two 
men in the world, for whose judgment he 

p 5 entertained J 
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entertained the highest reverence. At the 
same time it raised nis veneration tor 
Christian piety, when he saw it so sedu- 
lously practised by these advocates for hu- 
learning. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

D uring these conversations, I remarked 
thatLucilla, though she commonly observed 
the most profound silence, had her attention 
always rivetted on the speaker. If that 
speaker was Dr. Barlow* or her father, or 
any one whom she thought entitled to par- 
ticular respect, she gently laid down her 
work, anAas quietly resumed it when they 
had done sneakiner. 

I observed to Sir John Belfield, after- 
wards, as we were walking together, how 
modestly flattering her manner was when, 
any of ms were reading! How intelligent 
her silence! How well bred her attea* 

tMHFl! 

" I have often contrasted it " replied he* 
" with the manner of some other ladies 
of my acquaintance, who are sometimes 
of our q^iet evening pc>rty- When one 
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is reading history, or any ordinary book 
aloud to them, I am always pleased that 
they should pursue their little employ- 
ments. It amuses themselves, and gives 
ease and familiarity to the social circle* 
1^ A^^lixl^j I l^x^x^^^^ l^^^^^xx r^^^xo^ x xx ^2^^ ^xs Jx^xS" 
sometimes happened, a passage ^of the 
highest sublimity, or most tender interest 
L own 1 

shuttle plied with as eager assiduity, as if 
the destinies themselves were weaving the 
thread. I have known a lady take up the- 
candlestick to search . fot her nettt&g-pin, 
in the midst of Cato's soliloquy ; or stoop- 
to pick up her scissars, while Hamlet says 
to the ghost, TH go no farther/ I re-» 
member another who would whisper across 
the table to borrow silk while Lear has 
been raviner in the storm, or Macbeth 
starting at the spirit of Banquo ; and make 
signs for a thread-paper, while carc&nal 
Beaufort < dies, and makes no sign*' Nay, 
once I remember when I was with much 
agitation hurrying through the gazette of 
3 the 
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the battle of Trafalgar, while I pronounded, 
almost agonized, the last memorable words 
of the immortal Nelson, I heard one lady 
whisper to Mother that she had broke h(*r 
needle. 

" It would be difficult to determine/' re- 
plied I, " whether this inattention most 
betrays wants of sense, of feeling, or of 
good' breeding. The habit of attention 
should be carefully formed in early life, 
and then the mere force of custom would 
teach these ill bred women * to assume the 
virtue if they have it not/ " 

The family at the Grove, was with us 
an inexhaustible topic whenever we met. 
I observed to Sir John* " that I had some- 
times observed in charitable families, a 
display, a bustle, a kind of animal; rest-, 
lessness, assort of: mechanical besoin to be 
charitably busy. That though- they fuU 
filled, conscientiously . p#e part of the apos- 
tolic injunction, that of " giving," yet they, 
failed in the other clause, that of doing it 
« with simplicity," « Teh" replied he, " I; 

visit 
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visit a charitable lady in the town, who al- 
most puts me out of lwe with benevolence. 
Her own bounties form the entire subject 
of her conversation. As soon as the 
breakfast is removed, the table is always 
regularly covered with plans, and proposals 
and subscription papers. This display 
conveniently performs the three-fold office 
of publishing her own charities, furnishing 
subjects of altercation, and raising contri- 
butions on the visitor. Her narratives 
really cost me more than my subscription. 
She is so full of debate, and detail and op- 
position; she mates you read so many 
papers of her own drawing op, and so 
many answers to the schemes of other 
people, and she has so many objections to 
every other person's mode of doing good, 
ana so many arguments to prove mat ner 

a benevolent lady than a chicaning attor- 
ney.* 

« Nothing," said I, « corrects this bast- 
ling boanty so completely,, as irhen k is 
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mixed up with religion, I should rather say, 
as when it flows from religion. This mo- 
tive, so far from diminishing the energy, 
augments it ; but it cures the display, and 
converts the irritation into a principle* It 
transfers the activity from the tongue to 
the heart. It is the 6nly sort of charity 
which 6 blesses twice/ All charity, in- 
deed, blesses the receiver ; but the blessing 
promised to the giver, I have sometimes 
trembled to think, may be forfeited even 
by a generous mind, from ostentation and 
parade in the manner, and want of parity 
in the motive." 

" hi Stanley's family, replied he in a 
more serious tone, * I have met with a 
complete refutation of that favourite 
maxim or tne world, tnat religion is a 
dull thing itself, and makes its professors 
gloomy and morose. Charles! I have 
often frequented houses where pleasure was 
the avowed object of idolatry. But to see 
the votaries of the € reeling goddess/ after 
successive nights passed in her temples! to 

see 
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see the languor, thei listiessnesSi the discon- 
tent — you would rather have taken them - 
for her victims than her worshippers. So - 
little mental vivacity, so little gaiety of 
heart! In short, after no careless observa- 
tion, I am compelled to declare, that I never r 
saw too foFms less alike than those of Plea-r- 
sure and Happiness." 

" Your testimony, Sir John/' said I, " is* 
of great weight in a case of which you are: 
so experienced a judge. What a different 
scene do we now contemplate ! Mr. Stan-r 
ley seems to have diffused his own spirit 
through the whole family. What makes; 
his example of such efficacy is, that hecon- 
siders the Christian temper as ^o consider an 
ble apart of chi^stiaijity^; This, temper, 
seems to imbue his whole soul, pervade his 
whole conduct, and influence his whole, 
conversation. I see every day s^me fresh 
occasion to admire his candour, his humi-. 
lity, his constant reference, not as atopic 
of discourse, but as a principle of condupt, 

tQ the gospel, as the standard by which 

action* - 
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actions are to be weighed. His conscien- 
tious strictness of speech, his serious re- 
proof of calumnies, his charitable con- 
struction of every case which has two sides; 
4 his simplicity and godly sincerity; his 
rule of referring all events to providential 
direction, and his invariable habit of vin- 
dicating the Divine goodness under dis- 
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able." 

Herfe Sir John left me, and I could not 
forbear pursuing the subject in soliloquy as 
I proceeded in my walk. — I reflected with 
admiration that Mr. Stanley, in his religious 
conversation rendered himself so useful, 
because instead of the uniform nostrum of 
the drop and the pill, he applied a differ- 
ent class of arguments as the case required, 
to objectors to the different parts of Chris- 
tianity ; to ill informed persons who adopt- 
ed a partial gospel without understanding 
jt as a scheme, or imbracirig it as a whole. 
—To those who allow its truth merely on 
the same ground of evidence that establishes 

the 
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the truth of any other well authenticated 
history ; and who, satisfied with this exter- 
nal evidence, not only do not feel its power 
on their own heart, but deny that it has any 
such influence on the hearts of others 
to those who believe the gospel to be a mere 
code of ethics — to their antipodes who as- 
sert that Christ has lowered the requisitions 
of the law;— to Lady Belfield who rests on 
her charities, — Sir John on his correctness, 
—-Lady Aston on her austerities; — to this 
man who values himself solely on the stout- 
ness of his orthodoxy, to another on the 
firmness of his integrity ; to a third on the 
peculiarities of his party, — to all these he 
addresseslumself with a particular view to 
their individual errors. This he does with 
such a discriminating application to the 
case, as mierht lead the ill informed to sus- 
pect thathe was not equally earnest in those 
other points, which not being attacked, he 
does not feel himself called on to defend, 
but which, had they been attacked, he 

wnnlrl tlv»n Havp df»fr»nHpr1 with pniial 7eal as 
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relative to the discussion. To crown all, I 

» 

contemplated that affectionate warmth of 
heart, that sympathizing kindness, that 
* tenderness of feeling, of which the gay and 
the thoughtless fancy that they themselves 
possess the monopoly, while they make 
over harshness, austerity, and want of cha- 
rity to religious men, as their inseparable 
characteristics. 

These qualities excite in my heart a feel- 
ing compounded of veneration,' and of love. 
And Oh! how impossible it is, even in reli- 
gion itself, to be disinterested! All these 
excellencies I contemplate with a more 
heartfelt delight, from the presumptuous 
hope that I may one day have the felicity 
of connecting myself still more intimately 
with them. 

■ 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

^ 

* 

Some days after, While we were conver- 
sing over our tea, we heard the noise of a 
carriage; and Mr. Stanley looking out 4 
from a bow window in which he and I were 
sitting, said, it was Lady and Miss Rattle 
driving up the avenue. He had just time 
to add, " these are our fine neighbours. 
They always make us a visit as soon as they 
come down, while all the gloss and lustre 
of London is fresh upon them. We have 
always one regular routine of conversation. 
While her Ladyship is pouring the fashions 
into Mrs. Stanley's ear, Miss Rattle, who 
is about Phoebe's age, entertains my daugh- 
ters and me with the history of her owa 
talents and acquirements" 

Here they entered. After a few compli- 
ments, Lady Rattle seated herself between 
Lady Belfield and Mrs.Stanley at the upper 
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end of the room ; while the fine, sprightly- 
boisterous girl of fifteen or sixteen, threw 
herself back on the sofa at nearly her full 
length, between Mr. Stanley and me, the 
Miss Stanleys and Sir John sitting near us, 
within hearing of her lively loquacity . 

"Well, Miss Amelia," said Mr. Stanley, 
"I dare say you have made good use of 
your time this winter; I suppose you have 
ere now completed the whole circle of the 
arts. Now let me hear what you have 
been doing, and tell me your whole atchiev- 
ments, as frankly as you used to do when 
you were a little girl.* "Indeed/' replied 
she, "I have not been idle, if I must speak 
the truth. One has so many things to 
learn, you know. I have gone on with my 
French and Italian of course, and I am 
beginning German. Then comes my 
drawing master; he teaches me to paint 
flowers and shells, and to draw ruins and 
buildings, and to take views. He is a good 
soul, and is finishing a set of pictures, and 
half a dozen fire screens which I began for 

mamma. 
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mamma. He does help me to be sure, but 
indeed I do some of it myself, don't I, , 
mamma?" calling out to her mother, who 
was too much absorbed in her own narra- 
tives to attend to her daughter. 

"And then," pursued the young prattler, 
" I learn varnishing, and gilding, and japan- 
ning. And next winter I shall learn model- 
ling, and etching, and engraving in mez- 
zotinoand aquatinta, for Lady Di. Dash 
learns etching, and mamma says, as I shall 
have a better fortune than Lady Di, she 
vows I shall learn every thing she does. 
Then I have a dancing master, who teaches 
me the Scotch andlrish steps; and another 
who teaches me attitudes, and I shall soon 
learn the waltz, and I can stand longer on 
one leg already than Lady Di. Then I have 
a singing master, and another who trachea 
me the harp, and anotlier for the piano- 
forte. And what little time I can spare 
from these principal things, I give by odd 
minutes to ancient and modern history, and 
geograghy, and astronomy, and grammar* 
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and botaiiy. Then I attend lectures on 
chemistry, and experimental philosophy, 
for as I am not yet come out, I have 
not much to do in the evenings; and 
mamma says, there is nothing in the 
world that money can pay for, but what 
I shall learn. And I run so delight- 
fully fast from one thing to another that 
I am never tired. What makes it so plea- 
sant is, as soon as I am fairly set in with 
one master, another arrives. I should hate 
to be long at the same thing. But I shan't 
have a great while to work so hard, for as 
soon as I come out, I shall give it all up, 
except musick and dancing." 

AH this time Lucilla sat listening with a 
smile, behind the complacency of which she 
tried to conceal her astonishment. Phoebe, 
who had less self-control, was on the very ^ 
verge of a broad laugh. Sir John, who 
had long lived in a soil where this species is . 
indigenous, had been too long accustomed to 
all its varieties, to feel much astonishment at 
this speqimen ? which, however, he sat con- 
templating 
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templating with philosophical, but discri- 
minating coolness. 

For my own part, my mind was wholly 
absorbed in contrasting the coarse manners 
of this voluble, and intrepid, but good 
humoured girl, with the quiet, cheerful, 
and unassuming elegance of Lucilla. 

" I should be afraid, Miss Rattle," said 
Mr. Stanley, "if you did not look in such 
blooming health, that, with all these inces- 
sant labours, you did not allow yourself 
time for rest. Surely you never sleep?' 
" O yes, that I do, and eat too," said she; 
" my life is not quite so hard and moping as 
you fancy. What between shopping and 
morning visitings with mamma, and seeing 
sights, and the park, and the gardens, 
(which by the way, I hate, except on a 
Sunday when they are crowded,) and our 
young balls, which are four or five in a week 
after Easter, and mammas musick parties 
at home, I contrive to enjoy myself tole- 
rably, though after I have been presented, 
I shall be a thousand times better off, for 

then 
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then I shan't have a moment to myself. 
€€ Won't that be delightful," said she, 
twitching my arm rather roughly, by way 
of recalling, my attention, which however 

„ * 

had seldom wandered ? 

As she had now ran out her London 
materials, the news of the neighbourhood 
next furnished a subject for her volubi- 
lity. After she had mentioned in detail 
one or two stories of low village gossip; 
while I was wondering, how she could 
come at them, she struck me dumb by 
quoting the Coachman as her authority/ 
This enigma was soon explained. The 
mother and daughter having exhausted 
their different topics of discourse, nearly 
at the same time, they took their leave, 
in order to enrich every family in the 
neighbourhood, on whom they were go- 
ing to call, with the same valuable know- 
lege which they had imparted to us. 

Mr. Stanley conducted Lady Rattle, 
and I led her daughter; but as I offered 
to hand her into the carriage, she started 

youl - Q back 
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back with a sprightly motion, and screak- 
ed out^ " O no, not in the inside, pray 
help me up to the Dickey, I always pro- 
test I ijever ivill ride with any body but 
the Coachman, if we go ever so far." So 
saying, with a spring which shewed how 
much she despised my assistance, the lit- 
tle hoyften was seated in a moment, nod- 
ding familiarly at me, as if I had been an 
old friend. 

Then with a voice, emulating that 
which, when passing by Charing-Cross, 
I have heard issue from an over-stuffed 
stag0\ vehide, when a robust sailor has 
thrust his body out at the window, the 
fair creature vociferated, "Drive on, 
Coachman T He obeyed, and she, turning 
round her whole person, continued nod- 
ding at me till they were out of sight. 

" Here is a mass of accomplishments," 
said I, " without one particle of mind, 
one ray of common sense, or one shade 
of delicacy! Surely somewhat less time, 

and 
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and less money' might have sufficed 7 16 
qualify a companion for the Coachman P 

« What: poor creatures are we men;* 
said I to Mr. Stanley as soon as he came 
in! « We think it wry well, if after mucH 
labour and lortg application, we can at- 
tain to one or two of the innumerable ac- 
quirement* of this gay littfe girl. Nbf 
is this T find the rare atchievement of 
one happy genius — There is a whole* 
class of these miraculous females'. Mis* 
Rattle " r 

Is knight o' th> shire, and represents them alj." 

u It is only young ladies," replied he; . 
" whose vast abilities, whose mighty gr&sp 
of mind, can take in every thing. Among 
men, learned men, talents are commonly 
directed into some one channel, and for- 
tunate is he, who in that one attains to 
excellence. The linguist is rarely a paint* 
er, nor is the mathematician often a poett 
Even in one profession tfyere are divisions 
and subdivisions. The same Lawyer 

a 2 never 
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thinks of presiding both ih the 
King's Bench, and in the Court of Chan- 
cery- The science of healing is not only 
divided into its three distinct branches, 
but in the profession of Surgefy only, 
how many are the subdivisions! One pro- 
fessor undertakes the eye, another the ear, 
and a third the teeth- But woman, am- 
bitious, aspiring, universal, triumphant, 
glorious woman, even at the age of a 
school boy, encounters the whole range 
of arts, attacks the whole circle of the 
sciences !" 

u A mighty maze, and quite without a 
plan," replied Sir John, laughing.- " But 
the truth is, the misfortune does not so 
much consist in their learning every thing 
as in their knowing nothing; I mean 
nothing well. When gold is beaten out 
so wide, the lamina must needs be very 
thin. And you may observe, the more 
valuable attainments, though they are not 
to be left out of the modish plan, are kept 
in the back ground; and are to be picked 

UP 
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up out of the odd remnants of that time, 
the sum of which is devoted to frivolous 
accomplishments. All this gay confusion 
of acquirements, these holiday splendors, 
this superfluity of enterprize, enumerated 
in the first part of her catalogue, is the 
realbusiness of education, the latter' part 
is incidental, and if not taught is not learnt 
" As to the lectures so boastfully men-i 
tioned, they may be doubtless made very 
useful subsidiaries to instruction. They 
most happily illustrate book-knowledge: 
but if the pupiFs instructions in private 
do not precede, and keep pace, with these 
useful public exhibitions, her knowlege 
will be only presumptuous ignorance. 
She may learn to talk of oxygen and hy- 
drogen, and deflagration, and trituration, 
but she will know nothing of the science 
except the terms. It is not knowing the 
name of his tools that makes an artist; 
and I should be afraid of the vanity which 
such superficial information would com- 
municate to a mind, not previously pre- 
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pared, nor exercised at home in corres- 
ponding studies. But as Miss Rattle ho- 
nestly confessed, as soon as she comes out 
all these things will die away of them- 
selves, and dancing and music will be al- 
most all which will survive of ber multi-* 
fcrious pursuits." 

" I iook upon the great predominance 
of music in female education," said Mr. 
Stanley, "to be tfye source of more mis- 
chief than is suspected ; not jfnatn any evil 
in the thing itself, but tfrom its being such 
a gulph of time, as really to leave little 
room for solid acquisitions. I love mu- 
sic and were it only cultivated as an a- 
jnusement, should ^commend it. But the 
monstrous proportion, or rather dispro- 
portion of life which it swallows up, even 
in many religious families, and this id 
the chief subject of my regret; has con- 
verted an innocent diversion into a posi- 
tive sin. I question if many gay men 
devote more hours in a day to idle pur- 
poses, than the daughters of many pious 
1 parents 
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parents spend in this amusement. All 
these hours the mind lies fallow, improve- 
ment is at a stand, if even it does not re- 
trogade. Nor is it the shreds and scraps 
of time, stolen in the intervals <tf better 
things, that is so devoted; bat it is the 
morning, the prime, the profitable, the 
active hours, when the mind is vigorous, 
the spirits light, the intellect awake and 
fresh, and the whole being wound up by 
the refreshment of sleep, and animated by 
the return of light and life, for nobler 
services/* 

" If," said Sir John, " music were cul- 
tivated to embellish retirement, to be 
practised where pleasures are scarce, and 
good performers not to be had, it would 
quite alter the case. But thef truth is, 
these highly taught ladies are not only- 
living in public, where they constantly 
hear the mo9t exquisite professors, but 
they have them also at their own houses. . 
Now one of these two things must hap^ 
pen; Either the performance of the lady 
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will be so inferior as not t6 be worth 
hearing on the comparison, or so good 
that she will fancy herself the rival, in- 
stead of the admirer of the performer, 
whom she had better pay and praise than 
fruitlessly emulate. 

" This anxious struggle to reach the 
unattainable excellence of the professor," 
said Mr. Stanley, " often brings to my 
mind the contest for victory between 
the ambitious nightingale and the angry 
lutanist in the beautiful Prolusion of 
Strada." 

- 

* It is to the predominance of this ta- 
lent," replied I, " that I ^scribe the want 
of companionableness of which I com- 
plain. The excellence of musical per- 
formance is a decorated screen, behind 
which all defects in domestic knowlege, 
in taste, judgment and literature, and the 
tafents which make an elegant companion, 
are creditably concealed." 

" I have made," said Sir John, " an- 
other remark. Young ladies, who from 

v apparent 
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apparent shyness do not join in the con- 
versation of a small select party, are al- 
ways ready enough to entertain them With 
music on the slightest hint. Surely it is 
equally modest to say as to sing, especial- 
ly to sing those melting strains we some- 
times hear sung, and which we should be 
ashamed to hear said. After all, how few 
hours are there in a week, in which a man 
engaged in the pursuits of life, and a wo- 
man in the duties of a family, wish to 
employ in music. I am fond of it my- 
self, and Lady Belfield plays admirably; 
but with the cares inseparable from the 
conscientious discharge of her duty with 
so many children, how little time. has she 
to play, or I to listen! But there ia no 
day, no hour, no meal in which I do not 
enjoy in her the ever ready pleasure of an 
elegant and interesting companion. A 
man of sense, when all goes smoothfy, 
wants to be entertained; under vexation 
to be soothed; in difficulties to be coun- 
ted; in sorrow to be comforted. In 
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a mere artist can he reasonably look for 
the£e resources? 

" Only figure to yourself/' replied Mr. 
Stanley, u my six girls daily playing their 
four hours a piece, which is now a mode- 
rate allowance! As we have but one 
instrument, they must be at it in succes- 
sion, day and night, to keep pace with 
their neighbours. If I may compare light 
things with serious ones, it would reseU*- 
bfe," added he, smiling, " the perpetual 
psalmody of good Mr. Nicholas Ferrar, 
who had relays of musicians every six 
hours to sing the whole Psalter through 
every day and night! I mean not to ridi- 
cule that holy man; but my girls thus 
keeping then* useless vigils in turn, we 
should only have the melody without any 
of the piety. No, my friend! I will have 
but two or three singing birds to cheer 
piy little grove. If all the world are per- 
formers, there will soon be no hearers. 
Now, as I am resolved in my own family, 
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that some shall listen, I will have but 

» 

few to perform/' 

"It must be confessed,'* said Sir John* 
* that Miss Rattle is no servile imitator of 
the Vapid tribe of the superficially accom- 
plished. Her violent animal spirits pre- 
vent her from growing smooth by attri- 
tion. She is as rough and angular as 
rusticity itself could have made her. 
Where strength of character, however, is 
only marked by the worst concomitant of 
strength, which is coarseness, I should 
almost prefer inanity itself." 

"I should a little fear;* said I, "that I 
lay too much stress on companionableness ; 
on the positive duty of being agreeable at 
home, had I not early learnt the doctrine 
from my father, and seen it exemplified 
so happily in the practice of my mother.'* 

u I entirely, agree with you, Charles,"' 
said Mr. Stanley, "as to the absolute 
morality of being agreeable and event 
entertaining in one's own family circle* 
Nothing so soon, and so certainly 

Ql 6 wears 
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wears out the happiness of married per- 
sons, as that too common bad effect of 
familiarity 5 the sinking down into dul- 
ne$s and insipidity; neglecting to keep 
ajive the flame by the delicacy which 
first kindled it; want of viligance in 
keeping the temper cheerful by Christian 
discipline, and r the faculties bright by 
constant use. Mutual affection decays 
of itself, even where there is no great 
moral turpitude, without mutual en- 
^deavours, not only to improve, but to 
amuse. 

" This," continued he, " is one of the 

• aw 

great arts of home enjoyment. That it 
'is so little practised, accounts in a good 
measure for the undomestic turn of too 
maiiy married persons. The man meets 
, abroad with amusement, and the woman 
with attentions, to which they are not 
accustomed at home. Whereas a capa- 
city to please on the one part, and a 
disposition to be pleased on the other, in 
their own house, would make most visits 

appear 
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appear dull. But then ' the disposition 
and the capacity must he cultivated an* 
tecedently to marriage. A> woman, whose 
whole education has been rehearsal, will 
always be dull, except she lives on the 
stage, constantly displaying what she has 
been sedulously acquiring. Books , on 
the contrary, well chosen books, do not 
lead to exhibition.; The knowlege & 
woman acquires in private, desires no 
witnesses; the possession is the pleasure. 
It improves herself, it embellishes her 
family society, it entertains her husband, 
it informs her children. The gratifica- 
tion is cheap, is safe, is always to be had 
at home." , 

" It is superfluous," said Sir John, " to 
e women so highly for early youth; 
youth is itself a decoration. We mistak- 
ingly adorn most that part of life which 
least requires it, and neglect to provide for 
that which will want it most. It is for 
that sober period when life has lost its 
freshness, the passions their intenseness, 

- . and 
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and the spirits their hilarity, that we should 
be preparing. Our wisdom would be to 
anticipate the wants of middle life, to lay 
in a sttore'df notions, ideas, principles and 
habits, which may preserve, or transfer 
to the mind Chat affection, Which was at 
first partly attracted by the person. But 
to add a vacant mind to a form which 
has ceased to please; to provide no sub- 
sidiary aid to beauty while it lasts, and 
especially nG substitute when it is de- 
parted, is to render life comfortless, and 
marriage dreary." 

"The reading of a cultivated woman/* 
said Mr. Stanley, a commonly occupies 
less time than the music of a musical 
woman; or the idleness of an indolent 
woman, or the dress of a vain woman, 
or the dissipation of a fluttering woman ; 
she is therefore likely to have more lei- 
sure for her duties, as well as more in- 
clination, -and a sounder judgment for 
performing them. But pray observe, 
that 1 assume my reading woman to be 

a reli- 
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a religious woman ; and I w91 aot answer 
for the effect of a literary vanity, more 
than for that of any other vanity, in a 
mind not habitually 1 disciplined by Chris- 
tian principles, the only safe and infal- 
lible antidote for knowlege of every 
kind." 

Before we had finished our conversa- 
tion, we were interrupted by the arrivsfl 
of the post. Sir John eagerly opened 
the newspaper; but, instead t>f gratifying 
our impatience with the intelligence for 
which we panted from the glorious Span- 
iards, he read a paragraph which stated 
"that Miss Denham had eloped with 
Signor Squallini, that they were on their 
way to Scotland, and that Lady Denham 
had been in fits ever since." 

Lady Belfield with her usual kindness 
was beginning to express how much she 
pitied her old acquaintance. " My dear 
Caroline," said Sir John, "there is too 
much substantial and inevitable misery 
in the world, for you to waste much com- 
passion on this foolish woman. Lady 

Denham 
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Denham has little reason to be surprised 
at an event which all reasonable people 
must have anticipated. Provoking and 
disgraceful as it is, what h^s she to 
blame but her own infatuation? This 
Italian was the associate of all her plea- 
sures ? the constant theme of her admira- 
tion. He was admitted when her friends 

* 

were excluded. The girl was continually 
hearing that music was the best gift, and 
that Signor Squallini was the best gifted. 
Miss Denham" added he laughing, " had 
more wit than your Strada's nightingale. 
Instead of dropping down dead on the 
lute for envy, she thought it better to run 
away with the lutanist for love. I pity 
the poor girl however, who has furnished 
such a commentary to our text, and who 

is rather the victim of a wretched educa- 

■ 

tion than of her. own bad propensities." 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

I M ^ « . S m , y 

passed in a visit was so heavy a day, that I 
had been accustomed so to arrange my en* 
gagements, as commonly to exclude this 
^W^^tJL*. Ihadof- 
ten found that even where the week had 
been pleasantly occupied, the necessity of 
passing several hours of a season peculiarly 
designed for religious purposes, with people 
whose habits have little similarity with our 
own, either draws one into their relaxed 
mode of getting rid of the day, or drives 
one to a retirement, which having an un- 
sociable appearance, is liable to the reproach 
of austerity and gloom. 

The case was quite different at Stanley- 
Grove. The seriousness was without seve- 
rity, and the cheerfulness had no mixture 
of leyity. The family seemed more than 

usually 
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usually animated, and there was a variety 
in the religious pursuits of the young people, 
enlivened by intervals of cheerful and im- 
proving conversation, which particularly 
struck Lady Belfield. She observed to me, 
that the difficulty of getting through the 
Sunday, without 'any mixture of worldly 
occupations or amusements on the one 
hand, or of disgust and weariness on the 
other, was among the many Tight 'things, 
which she held never been able to aecon*- 
plish in her own family. 

As we walked from churtfhroae Sunday, 
Miss Stanley ^oid me that her iather does 
not approve the habit of criticising the 
sermon. He says that die custom of point- 
ing out the faults, cannot be maintained, 
without the custom of watching for them, 
—that it gives the attention a wrong tiim, 
and leads the hearer only to treasure up such 
passages *s may serve for animadversion, 
and a display, not of Chri^ian temper, btit 
of critical -skill. If the general tenor and 
principle be right, that is *he main point 

they 
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they are to look .to, and not to hunt fotr 
philological errors. — That the hearer would 
do well to observe, whether it i? not " he 
% that sleeps/' as often at least, as "Homer 
nods:" a remark exemplified at church, as 
often as ,on the which suggested 

it. — That a critical spirit is the worst that 
can be brought out of church, being a 
symptom of an unhumbled grind, and an 
evidence, that whatever /the sermon may 

the caviller. 

H»re, Mr. Stanley joined us* I found he 
did not ^encourage his family to take down 
the sermon, " It is no disparagement," 
said be, " to the discourse preached, t^ 
presume that there may be as good , already 
printed. Why therefore not read the 
printed sermon at home in the evening, in- 
stead of that, by which you ought tp have 
been improving while it was delivering ? If 
it be true that faith cometh by hearmg* #n 
inferior sermon, c coming warm and instant 
from the heart/ assisted by all the surround- 
ing 
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ing solemnities, which make a sermon heard 
so different from one read, may strike more 
forcibly than an abler discourse coolly pe- 
rused at home. In writing, the mechanical „ 
act must necessarily lessen the effect to the 
writer, and to the spectator it diminishes 
the dignity of the scene, and seems like 
short hand writers taking down a trial, 

- 

" But that my daughters may not plead 
this as an excuse for inattention," continued 
he, " I make it a part of their evening duty 
to repeat what they retain, separately to me 
in my library. The consciousness* that this 
repetition will be required of them, stimu- 
lates their diligence; and the exercise itself 
not only strengthens the memory* hut 
habituates to serious reflection." \ 

At tea, Phoebe, a charming warnii 
hearted creature, but who, now and then* 
carried away by the impulse of the moment, 
forgets habits and prohibitions, said, " I 
think, papa, Dr. Barlow was rather dull to- 
day. There was nothing new in the ser- 
mon/* " My dear," replied her father 

■ 

" we 
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« we do not go to chunih to hear news, 
Christianity is no novelty ; andthough it is 
true that we go to be instructed, yet we re- 
quire to be reminded full as much as to be 
taught. General ' truths are what we all 
acknowlege, and all forget. We acknow- 
lege them, because a general assent of the 
understanding costs but little; and we for- 
get them, because the remembrance would 
force upon the conscience, a great deal of 
practical labour. To believe, and remem- 
ber, and act upon, common, undisputed, 
general truth, is the most important part of 
religion. This, though in fact very difficult, 
is overlooked, on account of its being sup- 
posed very easy. To keep up in the heart a 
lively impression of a few plain momentous 
truths, is of more use than the ablest dis- 
cussion of a hundred controverted points. 

" Now tell me, Phoebe, do you really 
think that you have remembered and prac- 
tised all the instructions that you have re- 
ceived from Dr. Barlow's sermons last 

■ 

year? If you have, though you will have 

1 a better 
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a better right to be critical, you wiHT)e less 
di sposed to be so. If you have not, do not 
complain that the sermon is not neir, till 
you h*v* mad^ all possible use of the old 
ones; which if you had done, ^ou Would 
have acquired so much humility, that you 
would meekly listen even to what you al- 
ready know. But however the discourse 
may have been superfluous to such deep 
divines as Miss Phoebe Stanley, it will be 
very useful ; to me, and to other hearer* 
who are not so wise." 

P6or Pheebe coloured up to her ears* 
tears ruslied into her eyes;* She was so over- 
come with shame, that regardless of the 
company^ she flfew into her fathers arms} 
and softly whispered, that if he would f6r- 
give her foolish vanity, she would never 
again be qbove being taught. The fond; but 
not blind father, withdrew with her. Lu- 
cilla followed, with looks of anxious love* 

During their short absence, Mrs . Stanley 
said, "LuciHa is so practically aware of the 
truth of her lather's observation, that -she 

often 
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often says she finds as much advantage as 
pleasure in teaching the childrea at her 
school. Xhis elementary instruction ob- 
liges her continually to recur to, first prin- 
ciples, and to keep constantly uppermost 
in her mind those great truths<!ontained in 
the articles of pur commana- 
ments, and the prayer- taught by our Re* 
deemer. This perpetual simplify ingof re- 
ligion $lie assures me, Keeps her mor^ hum- 
ble, fixes her attention on fundamental 
truths, and makes her more indifferent to 
controverted points." 

In a few minutes Mr. Stank/ and his 
daughters returned cheerful and happy^ 
Lucilla smiling like the angel of peace and 
love. 

"If I were jk* afraid," said Lady Belfield, 
" of falling under the same censure with my 
friend Phoebe," smiling on the sweet girl, 
" I should venture to say, that I thought the 
sermon rather too severe." 

"Do not be afraid, Madam/ replied 
Mr. Stanley; : " though I disapprove th 
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cheap and cruel criticism ■which makes a 
man an offender for a word, yet discussion 
does hot necessarily involve certsoriousness ; 
so far from it, it is fair to discuss whatever 
seems to be doubtful, and I shall be glad to 
hear your ladyship's objections." 

«Well then," replied she, in the most 
modest tone and accent, •« with all my re- 
verence for Dr. Barlow, I thought him a 
little unreasonable in seeming 
universal goodness from creatures w 
he yet insisted were fallen creatures." 

" Perhaps, Madam,'* said Mr. Stanley, 
«you mistook his meaning, for he appear- 
ed to me perfectly consistent, not only with 
himself, but with his invariable rule and 
guide, the scriptures. Sanctification, will 
you allow me to use so serious a word, how- 
ever imperfect, must be universal. It is not 
the improvement of any one faculty, or qua- 
lity or temper, which divines mean, when 
they say we are renewed in part, so much as 
that the change is not perfect, the holiness 
is not complete in any part, or power, or 

faculty, 
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faculty, though progressive in all He who 
earnestly desires an universal victory over 
sin, knows which of his evil dispositions 

or affections it is that is vet unsubdued. 

This rebellious enemy he vigilantly sets 
himself to watch against, to straggle with, 
and, through divine grace, to conquer. 
The test of his sincerity does not so much 
consist in avoiding many faults to which 
he has no temptation, as in conquering 
that one to which his natural bent arid 
bias forcibly impel him." 

Lady Belfield said, "But is it not impos- 
sible to bring every part of our nature 
under this absolute dominion? Suppose a 
man is very passionate, and yet vety cha- 
ritable; would you look upon that person 
to be in a dangerous stater" 

"It is not my province, Madam, to de- 
cide," replied Mr. Stanley. 'God/ a* 
Bishop Sanderson says, < reserves this 
royalty to himself of being the searcher of 
hearts,' I cannot judge how far he resists 
anger, nor what are hk secret struggles 

voJfc. i, R ; against 
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against it God, who expects not perfec- 
tion, expects sincerity. Though complete, 
unmixed goodness is not to be attained in 
this imperfect state, yet the earnest desire 
after it is the only sure criterion of the sin- 
cerity we profess. If the man you allude 
to does not watch and pray, and strive 
against the passion of anger, which is his 
natural infirmity, I should doubt whether 
any of his affections were really renewed ; 
and I should fear that his charity was 
rather a mere habitual feeling, though a 
most amiable one, than a Christian grace. 
He indulges in charity, because it is a con- 
itutional bias, and costs him nothing. 
He indulges in passion, because it is a na- 
tural bias also; and to set about a victory 
over it would cost him a great deal. This 
should put him on a strict self examination; 
when he would probably find that, while 
he gives the uncontrouled reins to any one 
wrong inclination, his religion, even when 
he does right things, is questionable. True 
religion is 'seated in the heart: that is the 
centre from which all the lines of right 
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practice mast diverge. It i? the great duty 
and chief business of a Christian to labour 
to roajce all his affections, with all their 
motives, tendencies, and operations, sub- 
servient to the word and will of God. His 
irregular passions, which are still apt tp 
start out into disorder, will require vigil- 
ance to the end. He must not think all 
is safe, because the more tractable ones 
am not rebellious ; but he may entertain a 
cheerful hope, when those which were 
- once rebellious are become tractable." 

» 

" I feel the importance of what you s^y," 
returned Lady Belfield; "but I feel also 
my utter inability to set about it" 

"My dear Madam," said Mr. Stanley,. 
" this is the best and most salutary feeling 
you can h^ve. That very consciousness 
gf insufficiency will, I trust, drive you to 
the fountain of all , strength and power: it 
will quicken your faith, and animate your 
prayer; faith, which is the habitual princi- 
ple of confidence in God; and prayer 
which is the exercise of that principle 
towjLnJHim who is the object of it" 
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"But m. Barlow/ 1 sakl Lady Belfield, 

* was so discouraging! He seemed to inti- 
mate, as if the conflict of a Christian with 
sin must be as lasting as his life; whereas I 
had hoped that victory once obtained, was 
obtained for ever." 

« The strait gate; replied Mr. Stanley, 
u is only the entrance of religion; thfc nar- 
row way in a continued course. The Chris- 
tian life, my dear Lady Belfield, ia not a 
point but a progress. It is precisely in the 
race of Christianity as in the rkce of human 
glory. Julius Caesar and St. Paul describe 
their respective warfares in nearly the same 
terms. — fVe should count nothing dene 
while ami thins remains undotie** savs 
the Warrior.— Not counting myself to 
have attained — forgetting the things 
tvhichare behind, and pressing fortvard to 
those which are before, says the Apostle. 
And it is worth remarking, that they both 
made the disqualifying observation after 
attainments almost incredible. As there 

* Nil actum repuUns dum quod superessct agendum. 
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no being a hero by any idler way, so 
there is no being a Christian by any easier 
*oad. The necessity of purest is the 

sued differ as widely ad the vaaities of 
time from the riches of eternity* 

u Do not think, my dear Madam/' added 
Mr. Stanley, "that I am erecting myself 
into a censor, mucli less into a model. The 
corruptions which I lament, I participate. 
The deficiencies which I deplore, I feel. 
Not only when I look abroad am I per- 

what I see; but when I look into my own 
heart, my cotivictioa is confirmed by what 
I experience* I am conscious, not merely 
of frailties, but of sins. I will not hypo- 
critically accuse myself of gross offences 
which I have 110 temptation to commit,, 
and from the commission of which, mo- 
thres inferior to religion would pnsenre 
me. But I am continually humbled in.de- 
tecting mixed motives ia almost all I d?» 
—Such strugglipgs of pride with my pi* 
deavoms after humility! Such irresolution 
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in my firmest purposes! So muclv imper- 
fection in my best actions! . So much want 
of simplicity in' my purest designs! Such 
fresh shoots of selfishness where I had 
hoped the plant itself had been eradicated! 
Such frequent deadness in duty! Such cold- 
ness in my affections! Such infirmity of 
will! Such proneness to earth in my high- 
est aspirations after heaven! All these you 
see would hardly make, in the eyes of those 
who want Christian discernment, very gross 
sins; yet they prove demonstrably the 
root of sin in the heart, and the infection 
of nature tainting my best resolves.* 
- " The true Christian, said I, when Mr. 
Stanley had done speaking, " extracts hu- 
mility from the very circumstance which 
raises pride in the irreligious. The sight 
of any enormity in another makes the 
mere moralist proud that he is exempt 
from it, while die religious man is humb- 
led from a view of the sinfulness of that 
natuFe he partakes, a nature which admits 
of such excesses, and from which excesses 
he knows that he himself is preserved by 

divine 
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divine grace alone. I have often observed 
that comparison is the aliment of pride in 
the worldly man, 
the Christian." 

Poor Lady Bel field looked comforted on 
finding that her friend Mr. Stanley was not 
quite so perfect as she had feared. " Happy ■ 
are those," exclaimed she, looking at Lu- 
cilla, "the innocence of whose lives recom- 
mends them to the divine favour ." 

« Innocence," replied Mr. Stanley, " can 
never be pleaded as a ground of acceptance, 
beqause the thing does not exist. Inno-. 
cence excludes the necessity of repentance, 
and where there is no sin, there can be no 
need of a Saviour. Whatever therefore* 
we may be in comparison with others, in* 
nocence can afford no plea for our accept 
tance, without annulling the great plan of 
our redemption." 

" One thing puzzles me/ said Lady^Bel-4 
field. "The most worthless people I con^ 
verse with deny the doctrine of human cor- 
ruption, a doctrine the truth of which one 
should suppose their own feelings must con- 

R 4 firm; 
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firm; while those few excellent persons^ 
who almost seem to have escaped it, insist 
the most peremptorily on its reality. But if 
it be really true, surely the mercies of God 
are so great, that he will overlook the frail- 
ties of such weak and erring mortals. So 
gracious a Saviour will not exact such rigo-* 
rous oDedience trom creatures so mnrm. 

" Let not what I am going to say, my 
dear Lady Beifleld," replied Mr. Stanley, 
" offend you; the correctness of your coh- 
duct exempts you from any particular appli- 
cation. But there are too many Christians, 
who while they speak with reverence of 
Christ as the Saviour of sinners, do not 
enough consider him as a deliverer from sin. 
They regard him rather as having lowered 
the requisitions of the law, and exonerated 
his followers from the necessity of that 
strictness of life which they view as a bur- 
thensome part of religion. From this bur 
then they flatter themselves it was the 
chief object of the Gospel to deliver them ; 
and from this supposed deliverance it is, 
that they chiefly consider it a$ a merciful 

<Jis. 
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which we can acquit ourselves by a general, 
recognition, and a few stated observances;: 
which requires no sacrifices of the will, nor 
rectification of the life, is, I assure you, 
the prevailing system; the religion of that 
humerous class who like to save appeaiw 
ances, and to decline realities; who expect 
every thing hereafter while they resolve^ 
to give up nothing here; but who keep, 
heaven in view as a snug reversion afteir 
they shall have squeezed out of this world, , 
to the very last dregs and droppings, all it 
has to give." 

Lady Belfield with great modesty repli- 
ed, " Indeed I am ashamed to have said so. 
much upon a topic on which I am unable 
and unused to debate. Sir John only smiles,, 
and looks resolved not to help me out. Be- 
lieve me, however, my dear Sir, that what 1, 
have said proceeds npt from presumption, , 
but from an earnest desire of being set 
right. I will only venture to offer one more 
observation on the afterpopnY sermon. 

r 5 Dr. 
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Dr. Barlow, to my great surprize, Spoke 
of the death of Christ as exhibiting practi- 
cal lessons. Now though I have always 
considered it in a general way, as the cause 
of our salvation, yet its preceptive and 
moral benefits, I must confess, do not ap- 
pear to me at all obvious." 

" I conceive," replied Mr. Stanley, "our 
deliverance from the punishment incurred 
by sin, to be one great end and object of the 
death of our Redeemer; but I am very far 
from considering this as the only benefit 
attending it. I conceive it to be most abun- 
dant in instruction, and the strongest possi- 
ble incentive to practical goodness, and 
that in a great variety of ways. The death 
of our Redeemer shews us the infinite 
value of our souls, by shewing the inesti- 
mable price paid for them, and thus leads 
us to more diligence in securing their eter- 
nal felicity. It is calculated to inspire us 
with an unfeigned hatred of sin, and more 
especially to convince us of God's hatred 
to that, for the pardon of which such a 
sacrifice was deemed necessary. Now if 

it 
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it actually prod ace such an effect, it con- 
sequently stimulates us to repentance, and 
to an increasing dread of violating those 
engagements which we have so often made, 
to lead a better life. Then the contemp- 
lation of this stupendous circumstance "will 
tend to fill our hearts with such a sense 
of gratitude and obedience, as will be likely 
to preserve us from relapsing into fresh 
offences. Again — can any motive operate 
so powerfully on us towards producing uni- 
versal charity and forgiveness I Whatever 
promoted our love to God will dispose us to 
an increased love for our fellow creatures. 
We cannot converse with any man, we 
cannot receive a kindness from any man, 
nay, we cannot receive an injury from any 
man, for whom the Redeemer has not died. 
The remembrance of the sufferings which 
procured.pardon for the greatest offence? > 
has a natural tendency to lead us to forgive 
small ones." 

Lady Belfield said, "I had not indeed 
imagined there were any practical uses in an 

r 6 event 
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event to which I had been, however, accus- 
tomed to look with reverence as an atone- 
ment for sin. 

« Of these practical effects," replied Mr- 
Stanley, " I will only farther observe* that 
all human considerations put together can$. 
not so powerfully inspire us with an indiffe- 
rence to the vanities of life, and the allure* 
meats of unhallowed pleasures. No human 
motive can be so efficacious in sustaining 
the heart under trials, and reconciling it to 
afflictions. For what trials and afflictions do 
not sink iiito nothing in comparison with 
the sufferings attending that august event, 
from which we derive this support. The 
contemplation of this sacrifice also de- 
grades wealth, debases power, annihilates 
ambition. We rise from this contempla- 
tion with a mind prepared to bear with 
the infirmities, to relieve the wants, to 
forgive the unkmdnesses of men. We 
extract from it a more humbling sense 
of ourselves, a more subdued spirit, a 
more sober contempt of whatever the 
world calls great, than all the lectures of 

ancient 
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aneient philosophy, or the teachers of 
modern morals ever inspired." 

During this little debate Sir John main* 
tained the most invincible silence. His 
countenance bore not the least mark of ill 
humour or impatience, bat it was serious 
and thoughtful ; except when his wife got 
into any little difficulty; he then encou- 
raged her by an affectionate smile, iwt 
listened like a man who has not quite made 
up bis mind, yet thinks the subject too 
important to be dismissed without a fair 
and candid hearing. 
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I ■ 

While we ware at breakfast next moot- 
ing a sweet little gay girl flew into the room 
almost breathless with joy; and running to 
her mother, presented her with a beautiful 
nosegay. 

" O, I see you were the industrious girl 
last week, Kate," said Mrs.. Stanley, embra- 
cing her, and admiring the flowers. Lady Bel- 
field looked inquisitively. " It is an inven- 
tion of Lucilla's/' said the mother, "that the 
little one who performs best in the school- 
room, instead of having any reward which 
may excite vanity or sensuality, shall be 
taught to gratify a better feeling, by being 
allowed to present her mother with a nose- 
gay of the finest flowers, which it is reward 
enough to see worn at dinner, to which she 
is always admitted when there is no com* 
pany " 
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«Oh pray do not consider us as com- 
pany; pray let Kate dine with us to day" 
said Lady Belfield; Mrs. Stanley bowed her 
assent and went on. " But this is not all. 
The flowers they present, they also raise. 
I went rather too far, when I said that no 
vanity was excited; they are vain enough 
of their carnations, and each is eager to 
produce the largest. In this competition, 
however, the vanity is not personal. Lu- 







I 





girl has a subordinate post under her. 
Their father often treats them with half a 
day's work, and then they all treat me with 
tea and cakes in the honey-suckle arbour 
of their own planting, which is called Lu- 
cilia's bower. It would be hard to say 
whether parents or children most enjoy 
these happy holidays." 

At dinner Mrs. Stanley appeared with 
her nosegay in a large knot of ribbons, 
which was eyed with no small complacency 
by little Kate. I observed that Lucilla, who 
used to manifest much pleasure in the con- 
versation 
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versation after dinner, was beckoned out of 
tbe room by Phoebe, as soon as it was ove?» 
I felt weasyatjro absence, to which I had 
not been accustomed; but the cause was 
explained, when at six o'clock, Kate, wht> 
was the queen of the day, was sent to in? 
vite us to drink tea in Lucilla's bower, we 
instantly obeyed the summons. 

" Iknewnothing of this, 1 : said thedelightr 
ed mother, while we were all admiring the 
elegant arrangements of this little fete. The 
purple clematis twisting its flexile branches 
with those of the pale woodbine, formed a 
sweet and fragrant canopy to the arched 
bower, while the flowery tendrils , hung 
down on ail sides. Large bunches of roses, 
intermixed with the silver stars of the jessa- 
mine, were stuck into the moss on the inside 
as a temporary decoration only. The 
finest plants had been brought from the 

delicious evening, and the little fairy festi- 
vity, together with the flitting about of tjie 
airy spirits which had prepared it, was ab- 
solutely 
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solutely enchanting. Sir John, always 
poetical, exclaimed in rapture, 

u Hesperian fables true, 
If trot, here only." 

- 

I needed not this quotation to bring the 
garden of Eden to ray mind, for Lucilla 
presided. Phoebe was all alive. The other 
little ones had decorated Kate's flaxen hair 
with a wreath of woodbines. They sung 
two or three baby stanzas, which they had 
composed among them selves, in which Kate 
was complimented as queen of the fete. 
The youngest daughter of Lady Aston, 
who was about Kate's age, and two little 
girls of Dr. Barlow's, were of the children's 
party on the green. The elder sisters of 
both families made part of the company 
within. 

When we were all seated in our en- 
chanting bower, and drinking our tea, at 
which we had no other attendants than the 
little Hebes themselves, I asked Kate how 
it happened, that she seemed to be dis- 
tinguished on this occasion from her little 
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sisters. « Oh Sir/' said she, « it is because 
it is my birth-day. I am eight years old 
to-day. I gave up all my gilt books, with 
pictures, this day twelve-month, and to-day 
I give up all tny little story books, and I am 
now going to read such books as men and 
women read. 

She then ran to her companions who 
ranged themselves round a turf seat at a 
little distance before us, to which was: 
transferred a profusion of cakes and fruit 
from the bower. While they were devour- 
ing them, I turned to Mr. Stanley and 
desired an explanation of Kate's sneech. 

" I make," said he, " the renouncing 
their baby books a kind of epo6ha, and by 
thus distinctly marking the period, they 
never think of returning back to them. 
We have in our domestic plan, several of J 
these artificial divisions of life. These lit- 
tle celebrations are aeras, that we use as 
marking posts, from which we set out on 
sonde new course." 

... "But 

m 
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* * * 

tt But as to Kate's books/* said Lady 
Belfield? " We have" replied Mr. Stan- 
ley, « too many elementary books. They 
are read too much and too long. Hie 
youthful mind, which was formerly sick 
from inanition, is now in danger from a 
plethora. 

u Much however will depend on capa- 
city and disposition. A child of slower 
parts may'be indulged till nine years old 
with books which a lively genius will look 

* 

down upon at seven. A girl of talents 
will read. To her no excitement is want- 
ing. The natural appetite is a sufficient 
incentive. The less brilliant child requires 
the allurement of lighter books. She wants 
encouragement as much as the other re- 
quires restraint. 

« But don't you think," said Lady Bel- 
field, cc that they are of great use in attract- 
ing children to love reading?" « Doubtless 
they are/' said Mr. Stanley. « The misfor- 
fortune is, that the stimulants used to attract 
at first, must be not only continued but 

heightened 
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heightened, to keep up the attraction. 
These books are novels iu miniature, and 
the excess of them will lead to th$ want of 
novels at full length. The early use of 
savoury dishes is not usually followed by an 
appetite for ulain food. To the taste thus 
pampered, history becomes dry, grammar 
laborious, and religion dull. 

" My wife who was left to travel through 
the wide expanse of Universal Efistory, and 
the dreary desarts of Rapin and Mezerai, is 
I will venture to assert, more competently 
skilled in ancient, French, and English his- 
tory^ than any of the girls who have beeu 
fed, or rather starved on extract* and 
abridgements. I mean not to recommend 
the two last named authors for. very young 
people. They are dry and tedious, and 
children in our days have opportunities 
acquiring the same knowledge with less 
labour. We have brighter, I wish I could 
say safer lights. Still feet, and not wit, is 
the leading object of history. / 

« Mrs* Stanley says, that the very tsdi- 

ousness 
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♦ousness of her historians had a good rf- 
feat; they were a ballast to her levity, a 
discipline to her mind* of which she has 
felt the benefit in her subsequent life. 

u But to return to the mass of children's 
books. The too great profusion of them 
protracts the imbecility of childhood. They 
arrest the understanding instead of advanc- 
ing it. They give forwardness withbut 
strength. They hinder the mind from male* 
ing vigorous shoots, teach it to stoop when 
it should soar, and to contract when it should 
expand. Yet I allow that many of them are 
delightfully amusing, and to a certain degree 
instructive. Bat they must not be usi 
the basis of instruction, and but sparing 
used at all as refreshment from labour." 

H They inculcate morality and good 
tions surelv " said I adv Relfield w It ifi 

tare" replied Mr. Stanley y " but they often 
inculcate them on a worldly principle, and 
rather teach the pride of virtue, and the 
profit of virtue, than point out the motive<tf 
virtue, and the principle of sin* They re- 
probate 
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probate bad actions as evil and injurious to 
others, but not as an offence against the 
Almighty. — Whereas the Bible comes 
with a plain, straight-forward, sim 
powerful principle — < How shall I 
great wickedness and sin agains 
Against Thee, Thee only have I 
and done this evil in thy sight/ 

Even children should be taught that 
when a man has committed the greatest 
possible crime against his fel 1 o w-creatu re, 
still the offence against God is what will 
strike a true penitent with the most deep 
remorse. All morality which is not drawn 
from this scriptural source is weak, defec- 
tive and hollow. These entertaining au- 
thors seldom ground their stories on any 
intimation that human nature is corrupt; 
that the young reader is helpless and wants 
assistance; that he is guilty and wants 
pardon.* 

« Surely, my dear Mr. Stanley" said 
Lady Belfield, " though I do not object tp 
the truth and reasonableness of any thing 
vou have said, I cannot think that these 
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things can possibly be made intelligible to 
children." 

u The framers of our catechism, Madam, 
thought otherwise," replied Mr. Stanley, 
" The catechism was written for children, 
and qontains all the seeds and principles of 
Christianity for men. It evidently requires 
much explanation, much developement; 
still it furnishes a wide and important field 
for colloquial instruction, wi&out which 
young persons can by no means under- 
stand a composition so admirable, but so 
condensed. The catechism speaks expressly 
of ' a death unto sin —of < a new birth untp 
righteousness* — of € being born in sin*— of 
being 6 the children of wrath': — of becoming 
' the children of grace' — of 6 jbrfcaking sin 
by repentance' — of 4 believing the promises 
of God by faith.' Nowivhile children are 
studying these great truths in the cate- 
chism, they are probably, at the same time, 
almost constantly reading some of those 
entertaining stories which are grounded 
and built on a quite opposite principle, 
1 and 
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do not even imply the 
anv such fundamental truths." 

" Sordy " interrupted Lady Belfleld, 
H youwfculdnot have these serious doctrines 
brought forward in story books?" 

" By no means, Madam/ replied Mr. 
Stanley ; « but I will venture to assert that 
even story books should not be founded on 
a principle directly contradictory to them, 
nay totally! subversive of them. The Ara- 
bian Nights, and other oriental books of 
fable, though loose and faulty in many 
respects^ yet have always a reference to the 
religion of the country. Nothing is in- 
troduced against the fctwof Mahomet; no- 
thing subversive of the opinions of a Mus- 
sulman. I do n6t quarrel with books for ha- 
ving no religion, but for having a false re- 
ligion! A book which in nothing opposes 
the principle of the Bible I would be for 
from calling a bad book, though the Bible 
was never named in it." 

Lady Belfleld observed, " That she was 
sorry to say her children found religious 

studies 
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studies very dry and tiresome; though 
she took great pains, and made them learn 
by heart a multitude of questions and 
answers, a variety of catechisms and ex- 
planations, and the best abridgments of 
the Bible." 

" My dear Lady Belfield," replied Mr. 
Stanley, "you have fully accounted for 
the dryness and dulness of which' you 
complain. Give them the Bible itself* 
I never yet knew a child who did not de- 
light in the Bible histories, and who would 
not desire to hear them again and again. 
From the histories, Mrs, Stanley and I 
proceed with them to the parables; and 
from them to the miracles, and a few erf 
the most striking prophecies. When 
they have acquired a good deal of this 
desultory knowledge, we begin to weave 
the parts into a whole. The Uttle girl 
who had the honour of dining with you 
to-day, has begun this morning to read 
the scriptures with her mother systemati- 
cally. We shall soon open to her some- 
you i. S 
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thing of the sehenie <tf Christianity, ahd 
explain how those miracles and prophet 
oies confirm the truth of that religion iri 
which she is to be more ftilly instructed. 

" Upon their historical knowTege, 
which they acquire by picking out the 
most interesting stories, we endeavour to 
ground principles to enlighten theirminds, 
and precepts to influence 1 their conduct. 
With the genuine language of scripture I 
have taken particular cafe they shall bfe 
well acquainted, by digging for thbt ore in 
its nativfe bed. While they have been 
studying the stories, their minds have at 
the saipe time been imbued with the im- 
pressive phraseology of scripture. I make 
a great point of this, having often seen 
this useful impression eflfectiially prevented 
by a multitude of subsidiary histories, and J 
explanations, which too much supersede 
the use of the original text. 

* Only observe, " continued he, u what 
divine sentiments, what holy precepts, 
what devout ejaculations, what strokes of 

self- 
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self-abasement, what flights of gratitude, 
what transports of praise, what touches 
of penitential sorrow, are found comprised 
in some one short sentence woven into 
almost every part of the historical scrip- 
tures'! Observe this, and then confess what 
a pity it is that children should be com- 
monly set to read the history in a meagre 
abridgment, stripped of those gems with 
which the original is so richly inlaid! 
These histories and expositions become 
very useful afterwards to young people 
who are thoroughly conversant with the 
Bible itself." 

Sir John observed, that he had been 
struck with the remarkable disinterested- 
ness of Mr. Stanley's daughters, and 
their indifference to things about which 
most children were so ea^er. "Selfish* 
ness," said Mr. Stanley, u is tfie hydra we 
ate perpetually combating ; but the mon- 
ster lids so much vitality, that new heads 
spring up as fast as the old ones are cut 
off. ' To counteract selfishness, that in- 

s 2 horn, 
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born inbred mischief I hold to be the 
great art of education* Education, there- 
fore, cannot be adequately carried on, ex- 
cept by those who are deeply convinced 
of the doctrine of human corruption. This 
evil principle, as it shews itself early, must 
be early lopped, or the rapid shoots it 
makes will, as your favourite Eve observes, 

" Soon mock our scant manuring." 

* This counteraction," continued Mr. 
Stanley, " is not like an art or a science, 
which is to be taken up at set times, and 
laid aside till the allotted period of in- 
struction returns; but as the evil shews 
itself at all times, and in all shapes, the 
whole force of instruction is to be bent 
against it. Mrs. Stanley and I endeavour 
that not one reward we bestow, not one 
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to promote it. Gratifications children 
ought to have. The appetites and incli- 
nations should be reasonably indulged. 

We 
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We only are cautious not to employ 
them as the instruments of recompence, 
which would look as if we valued them 
highly, and thought them a fit remunera- 
tion for merit. I would rather shew a 
little indulgence to sensuality as sensuali- 
ty, than make it the reward of goodness, 
which seems to be the common way. 
While I indulged the appetite of a child, 
I would never hold out that indulgence 
which I granted to the lowest, the animal 
part of his nature, as a payment for the 
exertion of his mental or moral {acui- 
ties." 

" You have one great advantage," said 
Sir John, "and I thank God it is the 
same in Cavendish-Square, that you and 
Mrs. Stanley draw evenly together. No- 
thing impedes domestic regulations so 
effectually as where parents, from differ- 
ence of sentiment, ill-humour, or bad 
j udgment, obstruct each other's plans, or 
where one parent makes the other insig- m 
niflcant in the eyes of their children.'* 

s 3 " Mr- 
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" Mr. Reynolds/ replied Mr. Stanley, 
u a friend of mine in this neighbourhood, 
is in this very predicament. To the mo- 
thers weakness the father's temperate 
discipline seems cruelty. She is perpetu- 
ally blaming him before the children for 
setting them to their books. Her atten- 
tions are divided between their health, 
which is perfect, and their pleasure, which 
is obstructed by her foolish zeal to promote 
it, far more than by his prudent restric- 
tions. Whatever the father helps them 
to at table, the mother takes from them, 
lest it should make them sick. What he 
forbids is always the very thing which is 
good for them. She is much more afraid 
however of over-loading their memories 
than their stomachs. Reading, she says, 
will spoil the girl's eyes, stooping to write 
will ruin their chests, and working will 
make them round shouldered. If the 
boys run, they will have fevers ; if they 
jump, they will sprain their ancles ; if 
they play at cricket, a blow may kill them; 

if 
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if they s?vim, they will ?be drowfced, the 
shallowness of the stream is no argument 
of safety. 

"Poor Reynolds' life is one continued 
struggle between his sense of duty to his 
children, and his complaisance to his wife. 
If he carries his point, it is at the ex* 
pence of his peace; if he relaxes, as he 
commonly does, his children are the .vic- 
tims. He is at length brought to submit 
his excellent judgment to her feeble mind 
lest his opposition should hurt her health; 
and he has the mortification of seeing his 
children trained as if they had nothing 
but bodies. 

"To the wretched education of Mrs. 
Reynolds herself all this mischief may be 
attributed ; for she is not a bad, though 
an ignorant woman: and having been 
harshly treated by her own parents, she 
fell into the vulgar error of vulgar minds, 
tbftt of supposing the opposite of wrong 
must necessarily be Tight. As she found 
that being perpetually contradicted had 

s 4 made 
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made herself miserable, she concluded \ 
that never being contradicted at all would 
make her children happy. The event has 
answered as might have been foreseen. 
Never was a more discontented, disagree- 
ing, troublesome family. The gratifica- 
£ of one »„. ins Jt. y c«S. new 
one. And it is only when they are quite 
worn out with having done nothing, that 
they take refuge in their books, as less 
wearisome than idleness." » 

Sir John, turning to Lady Belfield, 
said' in a very tender tone, " My dear 
Caroline, this story, in its principal fea- 
ture, does not apply to us. We concur 
coinpleatly, it is true, but I fear we con- 
cur by being both wrong; we both err by 
.excessive indulgence. As to the case in 
point, while children are young, they 
may perhaps lean to the parent who spoils 
them, but I have never yet seen an instance 
pf young persons, where the parents dif- 
fered, who did not afterwards discover a 
much stronger affection for the one, who 

had 
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had reasonably restrained them, than 
for the other, whose blind indulgence 
had at once diminished her importance 
and their own reverence." 

I observed to Mr. Stanley, that as he 
had so noble a library, and wished to in- 
spire his children with the love of litera- 
ture, I was surprised to see their apart- 
ment so slenderly provided with books. 

" This is the age of excess in every 
thing," replied he; nothing is a gratifica- 
tion of which the want has not been pre- 
viously felt. The wishes of children are 
all so anticipated, that they never expe- 
rience the pleasure excited by wanting 
and waiting. Of their initiatory books 
they must have a pretty copious supply. 
But as to books of entertainment or in- 
struction of a higher kind, I never allow 
them to possess one of their own, till 
they have attentively read and improved 
by it; this gives them a kind of title to it; 
and that desire of property so natural to 
human creatures, I think stimulates them 

s 5 in 
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in<hspatqhing books which are in tl 
selves a little dry. Expectation with them 
as with men . quickens desire, while pos- 
session deadens it." 

By this time the children had exhaust- 
ed all the refreshments set before them, 
and had retreated to a little farther dis- 

* - ^ * w \ - «• » 
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tance, where, without disturbing us, 
they freely enjoyed their innocent gam- 
bols-playing, singing, laughing, danc- 
ing, reciting verses, trying which could 
puzzle the other in the names of plants, 
( of which they pulled single leaves to en- 
crease the difficulty, all succeeded each 
other. Lady Belfield looking consciously 
at me, said " these are the creatures 
vvhoi> I foolishly suspected of being made 
miserable by restraint, and gloomy through 
want of indulgence," 
" After long experience,* said Mr, Stan- 

, - — 

ley, " I will venture to pronounce, that 
not all the anxipus cutting out of pleasure, 
not all the costly indulgences which >vealth 
can procure, not all the contrivances of 

. m ........ » m ^ 

inventive 
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inventive man for his darling youthful 
offspring, can find out an amusement so 
pure, so natural, §0 cheap, so rational, so 
healthful, I had almost said so religious, as 
that unbought pleasure connected with a 
garden:* 

Kate and Celia, who had for some time 
been peeping into the bower, in order to 
catch an interval in the conversation, as 
-soon as they found our attention disengaged 
stole in among us, each took the fond 
father by a hand, and led to the turf 
seat. Phoebe presented him a book which 
he opened, and out of it read with infinite 
humour, grace and gaiety. The divemv 
ing History of John Gilpin. This it 

* - 

seems was a pleasure to which they had 
been led to look forward for some time, but 
which, in honour of Kate, had been pur« 
posely withheld till this memorable day. 

His little auditors, who grouped thenv 
selves around him on the grass, were near- 
ly convulsed with laughter, nor were the 
tenants of the bower much less delighted t 

s 6 As 
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As we walked into the house, Mr. Stan- 
ley said, " whenever I read to my children 
a light and gay composition, which I often 
do, I generally take care it shall be the 
work of some valuable author, to whose 
writings this shall be a pleasant and a 
tempting prelude. What child of spirit 
who hears John Gilpin will not long to be 
thought old and wise enough to read the 
u Task?" The remembrance of the infant 
rapture will give a predilectign for the poet. 
Desiring to keep their standard high, I ac- 
custom them to none but good writers, in 
every sense of the word; by this means 
they will be less likely to stoop to ordinary 
ones when they shall hereafter come to 
chuse for themselves.* 

Lady Belfield regretted to me that she 
had not brought some of her children to 
the Grove: " To confess a disgraceful 
truth," said she, " I was afraid they would 
have been moped to death; and to confess 
another truth still more disgraceful to my 
own authority, my indulgence has been so 

inju- 
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injudicious, and I have maintained so 
little control, that I durst not bring some 
of them, for fear of putting the rest out 
of humour ; I am now in a school, where 
I trust I may learn to acquire firmness, 
without any diminution of fondness." 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

- 

- 

The next morning Mr. Stanley proposed 
that we should pay a visit to some of his 
neighbours. He and Sir John Belfield rode 
on horseback, and I had the honour of 
attending the ladies in the sociable. Lady 
Belfield, who was now become desirous of 
improving on her own too relaxed domes- 
tic system, by the experience of Mrs. Stan- 
ley, told her how much she admired the 
cheerful obedience of her children. She 
said, " she did not so much wonder to see 
them so good, but she owned she was sur- 
prised to see them so happy .* 

" I know not, replied Mrs. Stanley, 
" whether the increased insubordination of 
children is owing to the new school of phi- 
losophy and politics, but it seems to me to 
make part of the system. When I go some- 
times to stay with a friend in town to do bu- 
siness, 
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siness, she is always making ^ologies ijhat 
she cannot go out with me— 'h^r daughters 
want the coach.'— If J ask le^ve to ;see J&e 
friends who call on me in such a rao«i 3 -. 
c her daughters have company there^orjthQr 
w^nt the room for their mu§ic, or ; it is pre- 
paring for the children's ball in the even- 
ing.' — If a messenger is required,— « her 
daughters want the footmen.' There cer- 
tainly prevails a spirit of independence, a re- 
volutionary spirit, a separation from the pa- 
rent state. It is the children's world." 

« You remind me, Madam," said I, " of 
an old courtier, who being asked by Louis 
XV. which age he preferred, his own or the 
present, replied, ' Sire, I passed my youth 
in respecting old age, and I find I must now 
pass my old age in respecting children/ " 

" In some other houses," said Mrs. Stan- 
ley, " where we visit, besides that of poor 
Mr. Reynolds, the children seem to have all 
the accommodations ; and I have observed 
that the convenience and comfort of tlje 
father is but a subordinate consideration. 

The 

1 
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The respectful terms of address are nearly 
banished from the vocabulary of children, 
and the somewhat too orderly manner 
which once prevailed, is superseded by an 
incivility, a roughness, a want of attention, 
■ which is surely not better than the harm- 
less formality which it has driven out." 

Just as she had said this, we stopt at Mr. 
Reynolds' gate; neither he nor his lady 
were at home. Mr. Stanley, who wished to 
shew us a fine reach of the river from the 
drawing-room window, desired the servant 
to shew us into it. There we beheld a curi- 
ous illustration of what we had heard. In 
the ample bow-window lay a confused heap 
of the glittering spoils of the most expen- 
sive toys. Before the rich silk chairs knelt 
two of the children in the act of rapidly 
demolishing their fine painted play-things ; 
" others apart sat on the floor retired," and 
more deliberately employed in picking to 
pieces their little gaudy works of art. A 
pretty girl who had a beautiful wax doll on 
her lap, almost as big as herself, was pulling 

out 
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out its eyes, that she might see how they 
were put in. Another, weary of this costly 
baby, was making a little doll of rags. A 
turbulent-looking boy was tearing out the 
parchment from a handsome new drum, 
that he might see, as he told us, where 
the noise came from. These I forgave, 
they had meaning in their mischief. 

Another, having kicked about a whole 
Utile gilt library, was sitting, with the deco 
rated pages torn asunder at his feet, reading 
a little dirty penny book, which thekitchen- 
maid had bought of a hawker at the door. 
The Persian carpet was strewed with the 
broken limbs of a painted horse, almost as 
large, as a poney, while the discontented lit- 
tle master was riding astride on t- long 
rough stick. A bigger boy, after having 
broken the pannels of a fine gilt coach, we 
saw afterwards in the court-yard, nailing 
together a few dirty bits of ragged elm 

■ 

ards, to make himself a wheel-barrow. 
" Not only the disciple of the fastidious 
Jean Jacques," exclaimed I, "but the sound 

votary 
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votary of truth and reason* mast triumph at 
.such an instance of the satiety of riches,0ftd 
the weariness of ignorance and idleness. 
One such practical instance of the insuffi- 
ciency of affluence to bestow the pleasures 
which industry must buy ;— one such actu- 
al exemplification of the folly of supposing 
that injudicious profusion and mistaken 
fondness can supply .that pleasure which 
must be worked out beforeat can be enjoy- 
ed/ is worth a whole folio of argument or 
epdiortatipn.^ The ill-bred tittle flock paid 
no attention to us, and oply^retur^d article 
* n— o* or 'ye— s' to our questions." 

" Carolhje," said Sir John, " these^pai^t- 
jBfl ruins f afford a : good lesson -far us, ,We 
jtnust desire our rich uncles .and qur gene- 
rous god-mothers to make . an alteration in 
their presents, if -they cannot be , prevailed 
upon to withhold <them" 

a It is a sad .mistake/ ?ai$l Mr. Stanley, 
" to suppose that youth wants f to *be so in- 
cessantly amused. They want not pleasures 
to be chalked out for th^na. Lay ; a feir 

cheap 
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zh&W and jpparse materials ip^ their w^y, and 
Jgt their own busy , inventions be suffered to 
work* They have abundant pleasure irxthe 
mere freshness and novelty of life, its un- 
broken health, its elastic spirit, its versa- 
tile temper, and its ever-new resources." 

" So it appears, Stanley," said Sir John, 
"wheji I look at your little groupe of gjrls, 
recluses as they jgre called. Howjmany 
cheap, yet lively pleasures do.they ^eem^to 
enjoy !-^their successive occupations, their 
books, their animating exercise^their cha- 
ritable rounds, their ardent friendships,, the 

social ta|>)e at w^iich the qlfler ones are 
cpmpa^ions, not mutes; the ^€3>rv^iying 
pleasures cjf tfpix g?*nfen, 

Increasing virtue and approving heaven. 

« 

While we were sitting with Lady Aston, 
on whom we next called, Mr. Stanley sud- 
denly exclaimed, " The Miss Flams are 
coming up the gravel walkr Lady Aston 
looked vexed, but correcting herself said, 
Mr. Stanley, we owe this visit to you, or 

rather to your -friend," bowing to me ; 

. "they- 
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" they saw your carriage stop here, or they 
would not have done so dull a thing as to 
have called on me/ 

These new guests presented a new scene, 
very tfhcongenial to the timid and tranquil 
spirit of the amiable hostess. There seemed 
to be a contest between the sisters, who 
should be most eloquent, most loud or most 
inquisitive. They eagerly attacked me all at 
once, as supposing me to be overflowing 
with intelligence from the metropolis, a 
place which they not only believed to con- 
tain exclusively all that was worth seeing, 
but all that was worth hearing. The rest of 
the world they considered as a barren wil- 
derness, of which the hungry inhabitants 
could only be kept from starving, by such 
meagre aliment as the occasional reports of 
its pleasures, fashions, and anecdotes, which 
might now and then be conveyed by some 
stray traveller, might furnish. 

" It is so strange to us,* said Miss BfeU, : 
« and so monstrously dull and vulgary to be 
in the country at this time of the year, that 
we don't know what to do with ourselves." 

« As 
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" As to the time of year, Madam," said I, 
if ever one would wish to be in the coun- 
try at all, surely this month is the point of 
perfection; The only immoral thing with 
which I could ever our excellent 

. Sovereign is, that he was born in June, 
and has thus furnished his fashionable sub- 
» jects with a loyal pretence Rencountering 
* the sin and sea-coal of London,' to borrow 
( Will Honeycomb's phrase, in the finest 
month of the twelve. But where that is the 
real motive with one, it is the pretence of 
a^ thousand* 

" How can you be so shocking?" said she, 
" but p^pa is really grown so cross and so 
stingy, as to prevent our going to town at 
all these last two or three years ; and for so 
mean a reason that I am ashamed to tell 
you." Out of politeness I did not press to 
know; I needed not, for she was resolved I 
should not c burst in ignorance/ 

She went on — " Do you know he pre- 
tends that times are hard, and public diffi- 
culties increasing; and he declares that 
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whatever privations we endure, government 
must be supported : so that he says, it is right 
to draw in, in the only way in which h£ can 
ddit honestly; I am sure it is not doing it 
creditably: Did you evei- hear afiy thing so 
shabby?" " Shabby, Madam," replied T; 
" I honour a gentleman who has integrity 
enough to do a right thing, and good sense 
enough not to be ashamed to own it." 

" Yes, btit papa *need not. The steward 
declares,if he would only raise his tenants a 
very littfe, he would have more than enough; 
but papa is inflexible. He says my brother 
must do as he pleases when he comes to the 
efetate, but that h£ himself promised when 
Ke carhe into possession, that he would ne- 
ver raise the rents, and that he will never 
be worse than his word." Ai I could not 
find in my heart to join iri abusing a gen- 
tleman for resolving never to be worse than * 
his word, I wis silent. ! 

She theh enquired with moreserioi isness, 
if th ere were any prospect of peace! I was 
better pleased *with this qutestion, as it im- 
plied 
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plied more anxretyforthe lives of her fellow- 
creatures, than I had given her credit for. 

I am anxiously looking into all the pa- 
pers" continued she, without giving me 
time to speak, " because as soon as there is 
peace, papa has promised we shall go 1 to 
town again. If it was not for that I should 
not care if there was war till doomsday, 
for what with marching regiments; and 
militia, and volunteers, nothing Can be 
pleasanter than it makes the country, I 
mean as far as the country can be pleasant.* 
They then ran over the names and respec- 
tive merits of evety opera singer, every 
dancer, and every actor, with incredible 
volubility ; and I believe they were not a' 
little shocked at my slender acquaintance 
with the nomenclature, and the little in- 
terest I took in the criticisms tliey built 
upon it. 

Poor Lady Aston looked oppressed and 
fatigued, but inwardly rejoiced, as she 
afterwards owned to me, that her daugh- 
ters Were not within hearing. I was of 
a different opinion, upon the Spartan prin- . 

ciple, 
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ciple, of making their children sober, by 
the spectacle of the intoxicated Helots. 
Miss Bell's eloquence seemed to make but 
little impression on Sir George; or rather 
it produced an effect directly contrary to 
admiration. His good taste seemed to re- 
volt at her flippancy. Every time I see this 
young man he rises in my esteem. His in- 
genious temper and engaging modesty set 
off to advantage a very fair understanding. 

In our way home we were accosted by 
Mr. Flam. After a rough but hearty salu- 
tation, and a cordial invitation to come and 
dine with him, he galloped off, being en- 
gaged on business. " This is an honest 
country 'squire of the old cut," said Mr. 
Stanley afterwards. " He has a very good 
estate, which he has so much delight in ma- 
naging, thathe has no pleasure in anything 
else. He was prevailed on by his father to 
marry his present wife, for no other reason 
than because her estate joined to his, and 
brokeinalittleonthearronrfmemen^but it 
was j udged that both being united, all might 
1 be 
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be brought within a ring fence. This was 
thought a reason sufficiently powerful for 
the union of two immortal beings, whose 
happiness here and hereafter might be im- 
peded or promoted by it! The fclipity of 
the connection has been in exact propor- 
tion to the purity of the motive. . 

I could not forbear interrupting Mr. 
Stanley, by observing that nothing had 
surprized or hurt me more in the little ob- 
scrva tion I hadmade on the subject of mar- 
riage, than the frequent indifference of 
parents to the moral, and especially to the 
religious character of the man who pro- 
posed himself. "That family, fortune, 
and connections should have their full share 
in the business, I readily admit," added I ; 
"but that it should ever form 
often the only ground of acceptance, has, 
, I confess, lowered mankind in n*y esteem 
more completely, than almost any other 
instance of ambition, avarice, or worldli- 
, ness^ That a very young girl^who has not 
. been carefully educated, should be capti- 
vated by personal advantages, and even 

vol. 1. T infa' 
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infatuated by splendour, is less surprising 
than that parents, who having themselves 
experienced the insufficiency of ritehes to 
happiness — that they should be eagerly im- 
patient to part from a beloved daughter, 
reared with fondness at least, if not with 
wisdom, to a man of whose principles they 
have any doubt, and of who* miad they 
have a mean opinion, is a thing I cannot 
"Understand. And yet what proposal almost 
is rejected on this ground?" Lucilla's eyes 
at this moment shone with such expressive 
brightness, that I exultingly said to myself, 
« Lord Staunton ! I defy thee r 

"The mischief of this lax principle is of 
wide extent* replied Mr. Stanley. u When 
girts are continuallyhearing what an advan- 
tageous, what a desirable marriage such a 
young friend has made, with a man so rich, 
so splendid, so great; though they have been 
accustomed to hear this very man condemn* 
ned tor his profligacy perhaps, at least they 
know him to be destitute of piety — when 
they hear that these things are not consi- 

2 dered 
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tiered as any great objection to the union, 
what opinion must these girls form, not 
only of the maxims by which the world is, 
governed, but of the truth of that veK& 
on which those persons profess* 

"But to return to Mr. Flam, He passed 
through the usual course of education, hut 
has nrofited so little hv it. that thouerh he has 
a certain natural shrewdness in his under- 
standings I believe he has scarcely read a 
bpok these twenty years, except Burn's Jus- 
ti<?e and < The Agricultural Reports/ Yet 
when he wants to make a figure* he now, 
and then lards his discourse with a scrap of 
thread-bare Latin which he used to steal in 
his schoot-boy exercise^. He values himself 

on his intecritv. and is not destitute of bene- 
volence* These, he says, are the sum and 
substance of rehgion; and though I combat 
this mistaken notion asoften as he Duts it in 

nay power, yet I njv&t say tfct sqipe w£o 
make more profession would <Jo uyell 1p be 
as careful in these points. He often con- 
trasts himself with his qM £k)n4NedTyrreI, 

t. 2 and 
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and is proud of shewing how much better a> 
man he is without religion, than Ned is with 
all his pretensions to it. -It is by thus com- 
paring ourselves with worse men, that we* 
grow vain, and with more fortunate men, 
that we become discontented. 

a All the concern he gives himself about 
his wife and daughter is, that they shall not 
run him in debt; and indeed he is so libe- 
ral, that he does not drive them to the ne- 
cessity. In every thing else, they follow 
their own devices. They teazed him, how- 
ever, to let -them spend two or three winters 
in town, the mother hinting thdt it would 
answer. He was prevailed on to try it as 
a speculation, but the experiment foiled. 
He now insists that they shall go no more 
till the times mend, to any of the ad vertising 
places, such as London, Brighton, or Bath » 
he says, that attending so many fairs and 
markets is very expensive, especially as the 
girls don't go off. He will now see what 
can he done by private contract at home, 
without thecostof journies, with fresh keep 
* — r « - * and 
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and trimming, and docking into the bar* 1 
gain. They mast now take their chance 
among country dealers; and provided they ■ 
will give him a son-in-law, whose estate is [ 
free from incumbrance*, who pays hi*, 
debts, lives within his income, does not* 
rack his tenants, never drinks claret, hates 
the French, and loves field sports, he will 
ask no more questions," 

I could not but observe, how preferable 
the father's conduct, with aH its faults, was 
to that of the rest of the family. "I had 
imagined," said I* " that this coarse charac- 
ter was quite out of print. Though it is 
religiously bad* and of course morally de- 
fective, yet it is so politically valuable that 
I should not be sorry to see a new edition 
of these obsolete squires, somewhat 4 Cor* 
rected, and better lettered." , • - v 

" All his good qualities/* said Mr. Stan- : 
ley, "for want of religion have a flaw in 
tfcem. His good nature is so little directed 
by judgment, that while it serve* the indivi- 
dual, it injures the public. As a brother 

magistrate, 
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mEi2fi struts I am obliged to act in almost 
constant opposition to him, and his indis- 
cretions do more mischief by being of a 

nature to increase his nonularitv.. He is 
fully persuaded that occasional intoxica- 
tion it the best reward for habitual indus- 
try and insists that it is poodold English 
kindness, to make the church ringers pe- 
riodically tipsey at the holidays, though 

^ \ Ik ^^^1 ^^^^ K~V\ V 1 1 ^^k^S ^3 y ^^^^ Y ^^1^ » v vl*^ l^^V ^ Y^^^k^^l^ 
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He and J have a regular contest *t the 
annual village fairs, because he insets that 
my refining to let them begin on a Sunday 
is abridging their few rights, and robbing 
them of a day which they might add to 
their pleasure, without injury to their pro- 
fit. He allows all the strolling players* 
mountebanks, and jugglers to exhibit, 
because, he says it is a charity* His cha- 
rity however is so short sighted, that he 
does not see, that while these vagabonds 
are supplying the wants of the dfiy, their 
improvident habits suffer them to look no 
farther. That his own workmen are spend- 
ing 
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tng their hard-earned money in these ille- 
gal diversions, while the expence i»'the 
least mischief which their daughters incur." 

Our next visit was to Mr. Carlton^ whom 
I had found in one or two previous inter- 
views to be a man of excellent sense, and a 
pertect gentleman, air jonn renewed witn 
pleasure his acquaintance with the husband, 
while Lady Belfield was charmed to be in- 
troduced to the wife, with whose character 
she was so enamoured, and whose gentle 
manners were calculated to confirm the af- 
fection which her Httle history had inspired. 
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